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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Ovn Contributor assures C. of 8. that all the papers with his sig- 
nature have been written by him ; and he hopes, that all which may ap- 
pear hereafter will be equally authentic. He has reasons not to open the 
Lion's jaws too explicitly on this occasion. 








W. B. M.’s Sonnet had a terrific effect upon all of us. Lion’s Head was 
‘rought home upon a shutter. 





W.’s Tears of Sensibility had better be dropped. 





H. L. ?s immortal! We have cut,—and cut,—and cut,—but he comes 
again! This sort of Spaniel-muse is very amiable. 


B. is surely humming. 





B. D.’s Ode to the Eagle Steam Packet is very pretty poetry for sick peo 
ple; but the duty we owe to our advertisements prevents our éompliment- 
ing “ this commodious vessel” as it deserves. Besides, we understand it 
loads well without the aid of the Muses. 





We should have preferred seeing “ the original production” of Gallus, 
before we decided upon its originality ;—and if we had then been convinced 
ofits genuineness,” it would not have been unpleasant to us to find that it 
was the work of “ An eccentric Frenchman.” 





We must observe to +--+ +, that *****. He will understand us, and 
We are serious. 





A Poor Reader ” does not in many of his lines carry his poverty into his 
writing—but the extreme length of his “‘ Farewell,” and the occasional,— 


what shall we say,—irregularity of the metre, compel us to decline an in- 
Bertion. 





C.’s “ Sleep” seems to have composed itself. 





| Our correspondent *****, or Hyades, or Five Stars, is assured, that the 
Contributor of certain papers, of which he is pleased to entertain so high 
“n opinion, is not in the remotest degree concerned in the Editorial depart- 
ment of the Lonpon ; nor indc>d ever sees its contents before the day of 


publication. His hints, and his kindness, we can promise him, are not 
thrown away. 
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Spes cannot be answered by anticipation. 





We suspect H. B.’s Sonnet to the Rising Sun was written for a lark. 





W. B. M.’s———but we have answered him before. 





We are sometimes charged with being severe,—and, perhaps, we are oc. 
casionally betrayed by the rashness, vanity, or folly of certain writers, into ay 
intolerant tone of expression, not quite becoming such grave judges as we are 
known to be.—But in sober sadness, what is to be said to Counting-house 
Versifiers, and Warehouse Essayists? We are continually furnished with 
ricketty sonnets from Milk-street, Friday-street, Ironmonger-lane, and all 
the softer alleys of the city,—which the writers chuckle over with all the dan- 
gerous fondness of parents. We could crown this notice at once by printing 
a passage or two from the “ effusions ” of A. B.—Flavius,—Thurza (query, 
any relation of Lord Byron’s?) K.—T. T.—But a word to the unwise may 


be suflicient. 





Thersites is left “« to be reclaimed,” as he desires, of which there is much 
need, and perchance but little hope. 

We should be loth to make Mr. Christie angry, by printing Atheneus’s Ode 
to Fonthill Abbey, now that it is advertised for sale. The Poem opens bravely, 
but sneaks miserably off at the conclusion—or to speak in our own style— 
takes up at the Lion, and sets down at the Lamb. Caliph Vathek is not 
« That simple Eastern Tale of Turkish hearts,” which the Bard describes. 
Why cannot our Correspondent get his Ode inserted among the sundries in 
the Catalogue ?—It would sound well—Three saucepans, four sets of fire 
irons, two grates, one Ode, and a coal-skuttle. There is a way of getting 
these things smuggled in. 





The following verses are selected from an Ode written in the fear of the 
New Marriage Act. 
FARE THEE WELL. 
Before our banns be publish’d like a tax, 
Ask'd on the portals of St. Mary Axe, 
If thou wilt marry me—then prythee tel— 
Oh now—or fare thee well ! 


Think of old maids of seventy—fourscore, 

Fourscore old women at the temple’s door, 

Those that can read, and those that learn to spell — 
Oh now—or fare thee well! 


Suppose our names a history—suppose 
Our love, forepick’d to pieces—like a rose, 
Shed blushing all abroad—my Isabel ! 


Oh now—or fare thee well ! 
THEODOSIUS. 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 





IuMEDIATELY after the publication of a just and excellent Essay upon 
EaeNCH PRETENSIONS in our Jast number, we met with a passage in Div- 
Jorus Siculus, which would have made the aptest motto to the paper that 
Author could desire. We cannot resist still letting our readers see what a 
writer of the time of Julius Cesar thought of the French, because it is really 
astonishing that the national character of France should have undergone so 
little alteration in the space of 2000 years. What an eternal dance of mind 
and body this volatile people seems to be involved in! 


They (the Gauls) are high and hyperbolical in trumpeting out their own praises; but 
speak slightly and contemptibly of others. ‘They are apt to menace others ; self-opi- 
nionated ; grievously provoking; of sharp wits, and apt to learn.—JDiodorus Siculus. 
Chap. ii. Booth’s Translation. 





The following poem is melodiously written, and, with the exception of the 
fourth line of the first stanza, has more sweetness in it than generally marks 
our anonymous modern lyrics. We should, however, be glad to know the 
meaning of the said fourth line—it quite pozes us. 


FAREWELL TO ITALY. 
Written on leaving Genoa, May, 1822. 


Farewell to the land of the south ! 
Farewell to the lovely clime 
Where the sunny vallies smile in light, 
And the piny mountains climb. 
Farewell to her bright blue seas ! 
Farewell to her fervid skies ! 
O! many and dear are the thoughts that crowd 
O’er the soften’d heart, while it sighs 
Farewell to the land of the south ! 


As the look of a face beloved, 
Was that bright land to me— 
It enchanted my sense—it sunk on my heart 
Like music’s witchery. 
Through every thrilling nerve 
I felt the genial air : 
For life is life in that glowing clime : 
*Tis death of life elsewhere ! 
Farewell to the land of the south ! 


The poet’s splendid dreams 
Have hallow’d each grove and hill, 
And the beautiful forms of ancient faith 
Are lingering round us still. 
And the spirits of other days, 
Invoked by fancy’s spell, 
Are roll’d before the kindling thought, 
While we breathe our last farewell 
To the glorious land of the south ! 


A long—a last adieu, 

Romantic Italy ! 
Thou land of beauty, and love, and song, 

As once of the brave and free ! 
Alas! for thy golden fields ! 
Pg ; ~ thy ar sh rac oa 

+ tor thy m orange bowers ° 
I shall oe ier} them more,— 
Farewell to the land of the _ = 


es 
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We have received a letter (directed “ to be delivered immediately,”) giving 
us a description of The Mermaid now exhibiting in St. James’s Street, from 
the pen of “ Dr. Rees Price, a gentleman distinguished for his scientiti, 
literary productions.” Does the proprietor of this suspicious importatioy, 
think that we never read Sheridan’s Puff Collateral, or that we will artless}. 
stand a comma "tween the amities of him and the Stamp Office! No—no.— 
Besides, who is this distinguished Dr. Rees Price? We really do not know 
him—nor can we meet with any one who does. Has he any interest in this 
herring-tailed lady >—The Mermaid, in fact, comes very suspiciously, pe; 
the Americans. Now, if Mermaids do really exist, we must say we are sur- 
prised that no fisherman ever netted a specimen since the year One! 





The following is taken, as Nimrod assures us, from a real “ Old Poem,” 
upon hunting, and indeed it has the appearance of having never been young. 


Mow the fouds Crp ig up—and hark! 
Che barky Crees give back nt Gark. 
M4. Wousewife heares the merrie route 
And runnes and {ets the Weere run out 
Heaving ber Babes to weepe, for why? 
Dbe tikes to beare the Deer-Dogs erpe 
And see the wild Stag how he stretches 
Che natural Guekskhin of hig GSreeches 
Hunning tike one of Human kind 
Dogged by Fleet Vantiffs ciose behind 
As if be bad not paid bis Bill 

For Denison, or was owing still 

For his two Vornes and soe hid get 
Over big Mead and Cares in Debt: 
Wherefore he strives to paie his Ware 
With bis tong Legs the while he mare 
Gut he is chased, {ike silver Dishe, 
As well ag anne Mart can wishe 
€rcept that one whose Beart doth beate 
Do faste it hasteneth his Feete 

And running sore he hHoldeth Ocathe 
Four feete from him till his Greathe 
Failes, and slacking Pace at taste 

Me rung not slow but standeth faste 
With horny Vanonettes at Gane 

€o baning Dogs around, and they 
Pushing bim hard, be pusheth sore, 
And goreth them that geek big Gore, 
IDWhateuer Oog hi Porne doth rive 

Js dead ag sure as he’s alite! 

Do that Courageous Wart doth fighte 
With Fate, —and calleth up bis mighte 
And standeth stout that be map faite 
Gravein and be avenged of alie, 

Nor tike a Coward pield big breathe 
Onder the Taws of Doge and Dearhe. 





We really have not room this month for particular replies to our numerous 
Lnknowns. We only request they will not mistake our Silence for Consent. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 


Beronre we lay the following Observations on Phrenology before our read- 
ers, we deem it requisite to put them in possession of the Theory of external 
Indications, on which the science is founded, so far, at least, as this infor- 
mation is capable of being conveyed by diagrams and names. Dr. Spurzheim 
adopted the same mode of illustration in his work ; but the plate which he 
gives is not so satisfactory as that which is contained in a pamphlet intitled, 
‘Observations on Phrenology,” from which the various positions of the 
head, in the annexed engraving, have been copied:— 


EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING, 
The Figures indicating the Position of the Organs. 


. 1. AMATIVENESS. 1 HIGHER 


25. ORDER. 

. TIME. 

(10. SELF-ESTEEM. 27. NUMBER. 
ll. LOVE OF APPROBATION. 28. TUNE. 

12. CAUTIOUSNESS. 29. LANGUAGE. 
13. BENEVOLENCE. 30. COMPARISON. 
14. VENERATION. 31. CAUSALITY. 
15. HOPE. 32. wiT. 

16, IDEALITY. | 33. IMITATION, 
17. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. WONDER, 

| 18. fFIRMNESS, 


é 2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 19. INDIVIDUALITY. / 2. LowEr. 
> 3. INHABITIVENESS. 20. FORM 
= 4. ADHESIVENESS. 21. SIZE 
% 4 5. COMBATIVENESS. 22 waeeme 
= | 6. DESTRUCTIVENESS. - 193 coLouR. 
S | 7. consTRUCTIVENESS. a: eanssaey.® 
fi & ACQUISITIVENESS. : 
9 


» SECRETIVENESS. 


INTELLECT 
t 
ime) 





SENTIMENTS. 








_ “ We regret that the founders or advocates of the system have not ére this honoured 
it with a Nomenclature more apposite, and of less barbarous construction. The Phre- 
nological Society cannot better employ their sittings, than in doing it this just and ne- 
cessary piece of service. The name of the organ of Space, we perceive, has been changed 
to that of Locality; but the latter term is still very exceptionable.—It should rather be 
called the organ of Exploration, thus expressing the active principle, for the exercise of 
which space or locality is but the proper sphere. It will certainly be found more appli- 
cable in this sense; for to re belongs not only to geographers, astronomers, and 
travellers, but to the metaphysician, the historian, the investigator, and the discoverer,— 
to all inquirers, whatever be the object of pursuit. This organ ought, indeed, to be re- 
7 "7 its seat and function, as the antenner of the human race. 

OL. . 
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Observations on Phrenology. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PHRENOLOGY.* 


The general condemnation of Dr. 
Spurzheim’s views is known to all 
our readers. They were represented 
as “trash,” “ trumpery,” “ quack- 
ery ;” and, in short, the vocabulary 
of contemptuous epithets was ex- 
hausted in an apparently vain en- 
deavour to express with sufficient 
force the great extent of their de- 
merits. But in the course of the seven 
years which have elapsed since 1815, 
the doctrines have not, like those of 
Johanna Southcott and Mr. Spence, 
with which they were compared, sunk 
into oblivion, and died of their own 
manity, as was then confidently pre- 
dicted. In 1819, Mr. Combe, of 
Edinburgh, published Essays on 
Phrenology,t in which he strenuously 
maintained the doctrines to be, not only 
true, but highly important. In 1820, 
Sir George M‘Kenzie published I- 
lustrations of Phrenology, in which 
he also staked the credit of his repu- 
tation, that the system is founded in 
nature. So far as we have observed, 
no philosophical answer to these 
works has appeared, notwithstand- 
ing the vehemence of the early op- 
position to the doctrines. Farther, 
in the year 1820, a society,{ bearing 
the name and title of Phrenology, 
was established in Edinburgh, and 
from a report of its proceedings we 
observe that its members consist of 
gentlemen in the professions of divi- 
nity, law, and physic—of literary 
men, artists, and persons engaged in 
commerce ; many of whom are mem- 
bers of other societies, and some of 
whom are favourably known to the 
public by their writings. This so- 
ciety proclaims a decided belief in 
the truth of the system from which 


it has taken its appellation. In 1821, 
Mr. Abernethy, a gentleman suflici- 
ently known in the circles of literature 
and science, and certainly a compe- 
tent judge of points connected with 
physiology, published the pamphlet 
referred to in the note below, in which, 
without coinciding in all the views of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, he styles 
Phrenology— 


A representation of human nature, which, 
when viewed in its proper light, and with 
due attention, must please every one. It 
is not (says he) like others heretofore pre- 
sented to us, which appear in comparison 
but as mere diagrams, the result of study 
and imagination ; whilst this seems like a 
portrait from life by masterly hands. It 
is not, indeed, exactly like any individual, 
but capable, by alterations, of being made 
to resemble every one; so that, by the 
help of a few touches, we are able readily 
to show ‘* virtue her own image, vice her 
own deformity,” in all their diversities. 


The author of the second pamphlet, 
who also declares himself not to be 
a complete convert to the system, 
makes the following observations :— 


The doctrines of Phrenology are so novel 
in their nature, and differ so widely from 
the common notions on the subjects to 
which they relate, that it was natural to 
expect that they should encounter much 
opposition, having to contend with so many 
prejudices and long confirmed habits ot 
thinking. The author of these remarks 
has endeavoured, as far as possible; to di- 
vest himself of such prejudices, and has 
come to the present inquiry with the sin- 
cere purpose of ascertaining these two points, 
1. Whether the doctrines of the phrenolo- 
gists are true? and, 2. Whether, if true, 
they are worth knowing or inquiring into? 

It appears to him that the prevailing op- 
position to this new doctrine is at least as 





* Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim’s System of Physiognomy and Phrenology, ad- 
dressed to the Court of Assistants of the Royal College of Surgeons, in London, 


in 


June, 1821. By John Abernethy, FRS., &c. London. Longman, and Co. 1821. 


Pp. 75. 


Observations on Phrenology, as affording a systematic view of Human Nature. Edin- 


burgh. 
Pp. 57. 


Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; Ogle, Duncan, and Co., London. 1822. 


+ We have been informed that this work is reprinting in America. 

} It is a curious circumstance, that we should derive our information of the proceed- 
ings of this society through the medium of the Parisian press. In a late number of the 
Revue Encyclopedique we observe its labours adverted to; while the Edinburgh press 
—- a total silence on the subject. We know that the proceedings of the society 

ave excited considerable interest in Edinburgh ; and that gt last winter Phrenology 


was much discussed in the private circles of that metropolis, al 


fact has yet reached the public eye. 


ough no notice of this 
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much owing to misapprehension on the 
second of these points as on the first. Be- 
fore he took any pains to understand it, 
he did not conceive that its truth or faise- 
hood was of any importance. (iranting it 
to be true that certain propensities and 
faculties of the mind are accompanied or 
connected with certain appearances or de- 
velopements of the brain, it was not per- 
fectly obvious, that from this we were 
likely to know any thing more of the na- 
ture of mind, its feelings, faculties, and 
manifestations, than we did before. He 
has now come to entertain a different opi- 
pion, and, after due consideration, is in- 
clined to think, that, provided only he 
were satisfied that the doctrines are true, 
he cannot but be of opinion that they are 
very important. 

Since the publication of this work, 
we have been favoured with the pe- 
rusal of a letter from Dr. Bell, of 
Philadelphia, to a gentleman in this 
country, dated 10th May, 1822, to 
the following effect :— 

Ere this reaches you, you will have been 
apprised of the formation of a Phrenological 
Society in this city, having the same objects 
as the one established in Edinburgh. It is 
but recently that the subject of Phrenology 
has excited any attention here, and you may 
readily conceive the opposition which at- 
tempts to diffuse the knowledge of it must 
meet with. The few who had heard it, or 
read about it, derived their information 
and took their opinions from the literary 
journals of Europe (which on this head 
have not been marked by much liberality 
and sound philosophy), and could not, of 
course, be supposed to hail with any fa- 
vourable sentiments more serious attempts 
for the establishment of a sound doctrine. 
The first difficulties surmounted, and a 
society once organized, we have now not 
to complain of a lack of members, &c. 


And an order is given to send out a 
variety of casts and books upon the 
subject. 

The editor of the New Edinburgh 
Review has also declared decidedly 
in favour of phrenology. In the 
Number for October 1821, Article I. 
it Is stated, 


That we have devoted a considerable 
portion of attention to the observations of 
correspondence or of non-correspondence be- 
tween particular mental powers and particu- 
lar forms of cerebral developement; we have 
xamined the heads of, at least, some hun- 
dreds of individuals, and especially those 
with whose characters and talents we are 
Most intimately acquainted, and we affirm, 
in the most positive terms, that such cor- 
respondence actually does exist. Nay, 
more, we have to mention that we are sur- 


rounded in Edinburgh by a multitude of 
persons who believe in the same truth as 
firmly as we do. For our own part, if we 
have fallen into error, it is not the result 
of precipitation ; for most deliberately have 
we examined and studied nature, and fully 
aware were we of the certain consequences 
of any erroneous representations we might 
send abroad, before we ventured to make 
the present declaration. 


After these testimonies, by persons 
who have inquired into the subject, 
and whose understandings appear 
deserving of respect, it would be un- 
becoming in us, without cogent rea- 
sons, to pronounce a sentence in con- 
demnation of the science, and equally 
improper, by silence, to withhold it 
from the notice of our readers, as un 
worthy of their consideration. 

It is a curious inquiry, and one 
which naturally first suggests itself, 
how it has happened, that the general 
verdict of enlightened men of every 
profession has been so adverse to 
phrenology, if, in fact, it shall be 
found to contain any reasonable por- 
tion of truth? The brain is an organ 
with which every anatomist must 
have been familiar ; and concerning 
the faculties of the mind, every re- 
flecting person possesses, in his own 
consciousness, a source of informa- 
tion. How then, did the judgment 
of the public happen to be so errone- 
ous, if the new doctrine is really 
founded in nature? The phrenolo- 
gists explain this anomaly in a sim- 
ple, and rather satisfactory manner. 
It is alaw of physiology, say they, 
that the functions of an organ can- 
not be discovered from its structure 
alone ; anatomists, for example, were 
long acquainted with the form and 
appearance of the arteries before 
Harvey discovered their use; and 
even in the present day, every dis- 
sector is familiar with the shape of 
the mesenteric glands, but their 
functions, nevertheless, remain an 
enigma. In like manner, the struc- 
ture of the brain does not reveal its 
functions; and as, in time past, 
physiologists devoted their atten- 
tion chiefly to the anatomy of this 
organ, they necessarily remained 
ignorant of its uses.—In the next 
place, the mind has no consciousness 
of thinking by means of organs at all; 
and hence, although every one is fami~ 
liar with his own thoughts and feel- 
ings, his consciousness of them leaves 
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him completely in the dark, whe- 
ther they are experienced by means 
of cerebral organs or not. 

It was quite natural, therefore, say 
the phrenologists, for the medical pro- 
fession and the public, while these 
principles were not attended to, to 
hold the very novelty of the doctrines 
as presumptive evidence against their 
truth; but when the proper expla- 
nation is given, nothing can be clearer 
than that they may all be true, not- 
withstanding these previous opinions 
against them. Dr. Gall did not dis- 
cover the organs by dissection ; and 
he did not find them out by reflec- 
tion. He informs us that he merely 
observed in nature, that persons in 
whom a particular mental power was 
strong, possessed a large develope- 
ment of a particular portion of the 
brain, and that other individuals, 
in whom the power was weak, had 
that cerebral portion small. This 
assertion may be true, for any thing 
that dissection shows to the contrary, 
for it ought always to be kept in 
mind, that the brain is not appro- 
priated by anatomists to other pur- 
poses, and that its structure affords 
no evidence against the phrenological 
opinions :—in fact, if it is not the 
organ of the mind, its uses are alto- 

ether unknown. In like manner, 
Jr. Gall’s statement may be perfect- 
ly correct, for any evidence which 
consciousness affords against it ; be- 
cause we know nothing, from this 
source, concerning the existence, 
much less the functions of the brain. 
Hence, the whole question resolves 
itself into a point of fact ; have such 
particular forms of head been found 
in concomitance with such particu- 
lar mental powers, or have they not ? 
The phrenologists inform us, that 
practice is requisite to be able cor- 
rectly to observe and distingush dif- 
ferences of form; and that study is 
also necessary to be able to recog- 
nise and discriminate the different 
primitive mental powers in their out- 
ward manifestations. ‘These propo- 
sitions appear in themselves reason- 
able, and such as would readily be 
acceded to, if advanced in any other 
science. Every one will admit that 
— (as well as theoretical know- 
edge) is indispensably requisite to 
constitute an expert operative che- 
mist ; and that we cannot learn to 
dissect by merely reading descrip- 


tions of the different parts of the 
body. We have been at a loss, there. 
fore, to understand why it should 
have been supposed, that a person is 
to become an adequate judge of the 
merits of phrenology by merely read- 
ing a book upon the subject, or look- 
ing at a plate or a cast, without a 
serious and continued effort to learn 
by experience the true situations and 
developement of the organs. Farther, 
nothing is more common than to hear 
the most opposite and erroneous opi- 
nions announced by superficial ob- 
servers, concerning the dispositions 
of other men. The distinction be- 
tween pride and vanity, when they 


“appear in actual life, is not known 


by one out of ten of the persons who 
pass in society as not deficient in pe- 
netration ; and much less are differ- 
ences in intellectual talent sufficiently 
discriminated. A great power of 
observation and detail, joined with 
ease and fluency in communicating 
facts, will, in the estimation of many, 
constitute a man of genius; while 
others will regard such a person as a 
superficial talker. Depth of reflec- 
tion, when combined with difficulty 
of expression, will, by many, be 
mistaken for dullness and stupidity. 
The proposition, therefore, appears 
to be also reasonable and philosophi- 
cal, that study is requisite, as well 
as some natural talent, to enable a 
person to judge correctly concerning 
the primitive ntental faculties, from 
merely observing their manifesta- 
tions. 
While, therefore, we perceive on 
the one hand a variety of individuals, 
who have devoted their time to the 
study of phrenology, and of whose 
talents we are able to judge by their 
works, maintaining it to be a true 
and important science, and vouching 
for their sincerity by publishing their 
names; and, on the other a host 
of anonymous writers overwhelm- 
ing it with ridicule, but not conde- 
scending to meet the alleged facts by 
counter-statements, or the inferences 
by legitimate argument, it is not 
difficult to perceive, on a fair and 
impartial estimate, to which side the 
scale of testimony inclines. 
Mr. Abernethy treats the subject 
rather as a system of philosophy than 
as a physiological discovery of the 
functions of the brain. He speaks 
with the highest respect of Dr. Spur2- 
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heim, as a man and a philosopher, 
but adds, that he told him he would 
never inquire into the truth of his 
physiognomical observations, because 
he apprehended that they would 
lead to harm; while, at the same 
time, he proceeds to state his opi- 
nion concerning the different faculties 
of the mind, alleged to have been 
discovered by this mode of philoso- 
phising. We do not precisely enter 
into Mr. Abernethy’s fears of harm, 
arising from the physiognomical part 
of the system ; for if it be true, which 
Mr. Abernethy seems, in a subse- 
quent part of his pamphlet, rather to 
admit, it will be a mere exposition 
of the constitution of nature ; and the 
days are long gone by, when know- 
ledge of the physical constitution of 
man was considered as injurious to 
his soul. Somewhat in opposition to 
himself also, Mr. Abernethy proceeds 
to enumerate, and admit as well 
founded, a variety of the phrenolo- 
gical faculties, and to approve of the 
situation of their different organs. 


I see no objection (says he) to the classifi- 
cation of the superior intellectual faculties, 
which Gall and Spurzheim have made, into 
comparison, analysis or causation, and com- 
bination ; because this arrangement refers 
to all the elementary powers cognizable in 
the actions of the human mind: powers 
which seem exclusively to belong to man. 
I am even pleased with the station which 
the organs supposed to be productive of 
these powers are said to occupy; for we 
find them arranged in a regular phalanx 
on a part of the head peculiar to man, the 
summit of the lofty forehead. As I have 
said in the lectures addressed to this col- 
lege, if we find the head more produced in 
parts peculiar to man, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he will possess more of the 
intellectual character ; and if in those parts 
common also to brutes, that he will pos- 
Sess more of those propensities in which he 
participates with the brute creation. We are 
all naturally physiognomists ; and almost 
every observant person has remarked the am- 
plitude of this part of the head to be indi- 
cative of intellectual power. Shakspeare 
denotes the eye as the herald of the mind, 
which so quickly proclaims its mandates, 
that he compares it to the winged Mercury, 
new-lighted on a fair and ample hill, so 
lofty, that, Olympus like, it seemed to 
touch the heavens. 


Mr. Abernethy continues :— 

The representation which Gall and Spurz- 
heim have given, places the sentiments and 
dispositions in their real situation, in the 


head ; yet, as the brain affects the heart, and 
other parts of the body, mankind have been 
induced, : in all ages, to believe them situ- 
ated in the more evidently affected organs ; 
still, I could not but feel surprize, that so 
late and so eminent an anatomist and phy- 
siologist as Bichat, should represent the 
heart to be the seat of feeling, and the head 
of thought. Anger and fright may greatly 
augment or diminish the actions of the 
heart ; yet the intelligence producing either 
of these emotions was conveyed by the eye 
or ear to the brain; first affecting the mind, 
and secondarily the heart. Good sentiments 
and dispositions, with serenity of mind, 
seem to make ‘* the bosom’s lord sit lightly 
on its throne,’ and produce sensations 
which may be said, circa precordia ludcre. 
Whilst, on the other hand, ** some sorrow 
rooted in the memory, some irrascibly writ- 
tem troubles of the brain,” 
*¢ as if the foul bosom wanted to be cleansed 
of that perilous stuff that weighs upon the 
heart.”” But it is surely as simple, and 
more correct to express ourselves as Gall 
and Spurzheim would have us, by saying, 
that a person has benevolent or just senti- 
ments, as that he has a good or an upright 
heart. 


The author of the second pamphlet, 
‘«¢ Observations on Phrenology, as af- 
fording a systematic view of human 
nature,” also avoids grappling with 
the facts on which the system is 
alleged to be founded, and we re- 
gret that he should have done so; 
because, however ingenious his re- 
flections, and however interesting the 
views may be in which he presents 
phrenology, the decisive evidence 
of observations in support of his 
views is necessarily wanting. His 
pamphlet, however, will be useful 
in dispelling prejudices, and in ex- 
hibiting beauty and arrangement in 
a system in which the public had 
previously perceived only unseemli- 
ness and chaos; and as comprehen- 
siveness in thinking, joined with ele- 
gance of fancy, are decidedly dis- 
played in its composition, we recom- 
mend it as well deserving of the 
attention of the reader. 

After discussing some preliminary 
topics, the author continues ; 

The argument then leads us to this: 
if the brain be an organ at all, it is probable 
that it is the organ of our mental func- 
tions. If it be the organ of our mental func- 
tions, it is probable, at least possible, that 
its different parts may be destined to serve 
different purposes ; and, if its different parts 
are destined to different purposes, where is 
the absurdity of supposing, that certain se- 
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parate portions of the brain are more inti- 
mately connected with, and more closely 
subservient to, different individual functions 
of the mind, than any other part? If this 
be so, it may appear to us a very curious 
and wonderful provision, but it is no more 
absurd or inconsistent with reason, than 
that different organs are appropriated to the 
use of the different senses—that the eye is 
connected with and subservient to the sense 
of sight, the ear to that of hearing, and 
the tongue to that of taste. The only dif- 
ference is, that, in the one case the organs 
are more open to observation, their con- 
figuration is more mechanical, and more 
obvious to our gross and imperfect powers 
of observing ;—but, in the principle itself, 
that the different powers may have different 
portions of the brain assigned to them, 
connected with and subservient to them, 
and by means of which they act and mani- 
fest themselves, there is no absurdity what- 
ever. Jt may perhaps not be true ;—that 
is a different matter, and must be decided 
by observation and experience; but it is 
quite conformable to reason and analogy to 
say that i¢ may be so. 

Having cleared the ground so far, and 
come to the conclusion that the different 
powers of the mind may have different por- 
tions of the brain assigned for their pecu- 
liar use, it may be proper to consider the 
scheme as presented to us, in which the 
situation of the different portions, and the 
powers to which they are respectively sub- 
servient, are distinctly and confidently laid 
down. I inquire not at present into the truth 
of the scheme; I merely wish to see if I can 
reconcile it to reason and analogy. If it be 
like the rest of nature's designs, we are sure 
not only that it will be adequate to its pur- 
pose, but that it will possess a perfection 
and a beauty which never are found in any 
scheme of mere human invention. When I 
began to consider the schedule or map pre- 
sented to us by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, I 
could at first see none of this beauty in it. 
In looking over their list of powers, I could 
observe no order or connection between 
them. The whole presented to me a rude 
appearance, quite different, as I then 
thought, from what is commonly found in 
nature. After a more attentive considera- 
tion, however, light began to dawn upon 
me, and, beginning to consider the facul- 
ties in a certain way, and to group them 
after a certain order, the whole gradually 
formed themselves before me into a system 
of surprising symmetry, and, like the dis- 
jointed parts of an anamorphosis when seen 
from the proper point of view, collecting 
themselves into one elegant design, de- 
lighted me with the appearance of that 
very order and beauty which I would be- 
forehand have expected to find in them. 

In a scheme such as this, where we find 
powers which are analogous, which resem- 


ble one another in their nature and uses, 
or which act upon and co-operate with one 
another, or mutually aid and assist, or 
controul and balance each other, we should 
naturally expect the organs of these powers 
to be situated near to one another, and in 
such a way as either to adjoin, or at least, 
to admit of an easy communication. Ac. 
cordingly we find this to be the case, and 
we farther find the situation of the different 
powers, or rather of their organs, to cor- 
respond in a remarkable manner with their 
relative degrees of use and dignity. 


The author then treats of the posi- 
tions of the different organs in the 
head, as corresponding with the 
places which the faculties attached 
to them hold in the scale of the mental 
powers ; and of their relative situa- 
tions in regard to each other, as cal- 
culated at once for combined action 
and reciprocal support. After notic- 
ing several of the organs, he con- 
tinues, 


We shall now mention some other groups 
of faculties founded upon, and including in 
them some of those already mentioned. 
We shall begin with Amativeness, the use 
of which, for the continuance and propaga- 
tion of the species, is too obvious to be 
overlooked. A blind appetite like this, 
however, would not of itself be sufficient 
for the purpose. The young of the human 
species are by nature so weak and helpless, 
that, without a very powerful principle im- 
pelling the parents to watch over their pre- 
servation, they would unavoidably perish, 
almost at the moment of their birth. We 
find, accordingly, next and immediately 
above Amativeness, the organ of Philopro- 
genitiveness, a distinct propensity, implying 
not merely a general love towards our off- 
spring, but such a strong anxiety for their 
welfare as induces us to make the greatest 
exertions, and to submit to any sacrifices 
to procure their comfort and accommoda- 
tion. This principle is generally stronger, 
and the corresponding organ is said to be 
accordingly more fully developed, in wo- 
men than in men. 

But this would be imperfect in its opera- 
tion, and lead to an unfair distribution of 
the burden and care of children, without 
another principle which should restrain man 
from an indiscriminate intercourse with the 
other sex, and lead him to attach himself 
to an individual. In conformity to this 
we find, immediately adjoining to Philo- 
progenitiveness, and on each side, organs 
appropriated to Adhesiveness, or that pro- 
pensity which suggests such a preference as 
may lead to the permanent union of one 
man with one woman—the sacred and in- 
dissoluble bond of marriage. That such a 
principle exists in man, independently of 
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any positive enactment, is certain, from 
the practice even of the most savage tribes. 

There is still another propensity, some 
degree of which is necessary to the full 
operation of those now mentioned. I mean 
the attachment to home, or to the place, 
whatever it may be, or wherever situated, 
which contains the objects of our dearest 
affections. Every part of the world is not 
equally rich or well supplied with the com- 
furts and luxuries of lite; and were it not 
for some propensity of this kind, every one 
would naturally prefer those seats which 
are most abundantly provided with these 
accommodations, so that some parts would be 
too crowded with inhabitants, while others, 
less favoured by nature, would be left to 
their original solitude and desolation. But 
by the aid of this principle, a more equal 
and convenient distribution of the human 
race is effected, without any compulsion— 
every one generally preferring the soil 
where Providence has originally cast him ; 
so that the hardy mountaineer, instead of 
envying the inhabitant of the plains, looks 
with contempt on the dull uniformity of 
these rich tracts, and regards his bleak hills 
with an affection which seems to be strong 
in proportion to their barrenness. 

On looking at the scheme, we see the love 
of home surrounded by the love of self, 
and of those objects which are nearest our- 
selves, as wife and children, forming alto- 
gether a group, which may be denominated 
the domestic affections,—the very names of 
which must give rise to feelings that are 
dear to every heart. We observe, too, 
that this group of affections is surrounded, 
and embraced, as it were, by the comba- 
tive and destructive powers, and cautious- 
ness, indicating that these powers are best 
employed in preserving and defending the 
objects of our kind affections. 


After adverting to several of the 
knowing and reflecting faculties, and 
their organs, the author proceeds :— 


Some of the remarks I have here ven- 
tured to make, may, perhaps, appear too 
hazardous, and to have led me rather into 
doubtful and debateable ground. I have 
thrown them out as they occurred to me, 
as at any rate worthy of some examination ; 
but I shall not insist upon them fur- 
ther here, being anxious to avoid every 
thing that may have the appearance of 
over-refinement. Without incurring any 
imputation of this kind, however, it may 
be observed in general, that nothing can 
be more simple, elegant, or appropriate, 
than the arrangement of those organs and 
faculties which are said to occupy the fore- 
head. Lowest are the faculties of Percep- 
tion and Observation,—next the knowing 
powers,~—above those the reasoning,—and 
last of all the imaginative. Supposing that 
we were entirely ignorant of this system, 


and had sat down to contrive a scheme in 
which we should place these powers ac- 
cording to their ilies use and dignity, 
this is assuredly the very order in which 
we should be inclined to place them. But, 
in the peculiar positions that are assigned 
them in this system, there are circum. 
stances of connection and mutual relation 
to which we could hardly have attended, 
and which seem to surpass any effort of 
mere human ingenuity. 

As an additional instance of this, I may 
mention, as deserving notice, the situation 
of the organ of Jdeality, which is consider- 
ed the organ of poetry, the region of taste, 
and fancy, and inspiration. It lies, it may 
be observed, almost in the centre between 
the lower or animal propensities, the know- 
ing and intellectual faculties, and the mo- 
ral powers or sentiments. Just around, 
and adjoining it, are powers of most ne- 
cessary use to the perfection of poetry. 
In the front, we find Wit, of which, and 
its use in poetry, it is unnecessary to speak. 
Above it is Zmitation, leading to the accu- 
rate delineation of the passions, feelings, 
and manners,— Wonder, or the love of the 
great and marvellous, and J7ope, leading 
to bright and flattering ideas, and a dispo- 
sition to view things in their gayest and 
most smiling aspect. Next to hope is 

‘autiousness, its opposite, leading to a 
chastening judgment, of use to prevent too 
great luxuriance of imagination, and to 
hinder the sublime from degenerating into 
rant and bombast, Before are the knovw- 
ing faculties, from which poetry draws her 
materials and images. Behind are the ani- 
mal propensities, the irascible and kindly 
affections, which conduce to the two great 
subjects of the poet’s art—‘‘ fierce wars 
and faithful loves.’’ Above are the moral 
powers, to which all poetry ought ever to 
be in subservience. Lastly, before it, and 
just under Wit, lie the organs of Time 
and T'une, the source of mellifluous num- 
bers, the vehicles which, in all ages, have 
been used for the conveyance of poetry— 
the dress in which it is clothed and adorn- 
ed, and set out to the admiration of the 
world. 


The author’s mode of —— the 
subject is illustrated, and rendered 
easily intelligible, hy a plate of the 
human head having the organs de- 
lineated, and it is incomparably the 
most elegant and accurate which has 
fallen under our notice. After seve- 
ral additional observations the au- 
thor adds, 

At the same time, it will easily be per- 
ceived, that I am not yet a phrenologist : 
Iam sensible that I have not treated the 
subject in the manner a phrenologist would 
have done. Taking his stand upon the 
high ground of facts, and firm in the con- 
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viction arising from experience, he will 
probably feel no addition to his faith from 
any arguments drawn from other sources, 
and may regard as needless any attempts 
to support the system by probable reason- 
ing, or what he may consider fanciful and 
wire-drawn analogies. But there may be 
minds so constituted as to be affected by 
such arguments and analogies, and which 
require to be invited to the study of the 
facts by such means. 


He then proceeds to state, in detail, 
a variety of objections which have 
occurred to him in opposition to the 
system. As we do not design this 
for a controversial article, we decline 
entering into the discussion of his 
difficulties. He shows great candour 
in judgment, and displays powers of 
analysis and reflection, calculated to 
give weight to any opinions which he 
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supports; and while we commend 
the spirit and the execution of his 
present work, as a preliminary essay, 
we trust that, at a future time, he 
will come forward as an advocate for 
or against Phrenology, founding his 
arguments on the basis of observa- 
tion, to which we strongly recom- 
mend to him to resort. We conclude 
by stating our high approbation of 
Mr. Abernethy’s conduct im publish- 
ing his opinions concerning Phreno- 
logy, in the candid and liberal spirit 
in which he has written the present 
work; and by recommending the 
OsservatTions to such of our readers 
as desire to become acquainted, in an 
easy and agreeable manner, with the 
leading topics of these much agitated 
doctrines. 








Che Carly French Poets. 


PHILIPPE DESPORTES. 


Boireau, in the first canto of his 
Art Poetique, has drawn a slight and 
rapid sketch of the progress which 
the French poetry had made before 
his own time. To Villon he attri- 
butes the first improvement on the 
confusion and grossness of the old 
romancers. Soon after, Marot suc- 
ceeded ; and under his hands, flou- 
rished the ballad, triolet, and mas- 
carade ; the rondeau assumed a more 
regular form, and a new mode of 
versifying was struck out. Ronsard 
next embroiled every thing by his 
ill-directed efforts to reduce the art 
into order. In the next generation, 
his Muse, who had spoken Greek and 
Latin in French, saw her high-swel- 
ing words and her pedantry fallen 
into disesteem; and the failure of 
the boastful bard rendered Desportes 
and Bertaut more cautious. 


Ce poéte orgueilleux trébuché de si haut 
Rendit plus retenus Desportes et Bertaut. 


Boileau would have done well to 
temper the severity of this censure 
on Ronsard, who had more genius 
than himself. There is, however, 
some truth in what he has said of 
Desportes and Bertaut. They are 
much less bold than their predeces- 
sor; nor is it unlikely that the ex- 


cesses into which he had run might 
have increased their natural timidity ; 
though it will be seen, that the latter 
of these two writers, especially, held 
him in the utmost veneration. They 
both in a great measure desisted from 
the attempt made by those who had 
gone before them, to separate the 
language of poetry from that of prose, 
not more by its numbers than by the 
form and mould of its phrases and 
words ; and although they were not 
ambitious of that extreme purity and 
refinement, which Malherbe after- 
wards affected, and on which his 
countrymen have since so much 
prided themselves, yet by their 
sparing use of the old licenses, they 
made the transition less difficult than 
it would otherwise have been. 

Of the works of Desportes, printed 
at Rouen in 1611, a few years after 
his death, a large proportion con- 
sists of sonnets. They amount all 
together to about four hundred in 
number, and turn for the most part 
on the subject of love. The following 
bears some resemblance to an eXx- 
quisite song of Mrs. Barbauld’s, be- 
guming-— 

Come here, fond youth, whoe’er thou be, 
That boasts to love as well as me. 
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Si c’est aimer que porter bas la veué, 

Que parler bas, que soupirer souvant, 
Que s’égarer solitaire en revant 
Brilé d’un feu qui point ne diminué, 

Si c’est aimer que de peindre en la nué, 
Semer sur l’eau, jetter ses cris au vant, 
Chercher la nuit par le soleil levant 
Et le soleil pani nuit est venué, 

Si c’est aimer que de ne s’aimer pas, 

Hair sa vie, embrasser son trespas, 
Tous les amours sont campés en mon ame. 

Mais nonobstant si puisje me louer 
Qu’il n’est prison, ni torture, ni flame, 
Qui mes desirs me sceust faire avouer. 

Diane, Sonnet xxix. p. 23, 


If this be love, to bend on earth the sight, 
To speak in whisper’d sounds, and often sigh, 
To wander lonely with an inward eye 
Fix’d on the fire that ceaseth day nor night, 
To paint on clouds in flitting colours bright, 
To sow on waves, and to the winds to cry, 
To look for darkness when the light is high, 
And when the darkness comes, to look for light: 
If this be love, to love oneself no more, 
To loathe one’s life, and for one’s death implore ; 
Then all the loves do in my bosom dwell. 
Yet herein merit for myself I claim, 
That neither racks, imprisonment, nor flame, 
Avowal of my passion can compel. 





The invitation to a weary traveller, in another of his sonnets, is unusu- 


ally elegant :-— 


Cette fontaine si froide, et son eau doux-coulante 
A la couleur d’argent semble parler d’amour ; 
Un herbage mollet reverdit tout autour, 

Et les aunes font ombre a la chaleur brulante : 

Le fueillage obeit a zephir qui l’evante 
Soupirant amoureux en ce plaisant sejour : 

Le soleil clair de flamme est au milieu du jour, 
Et la terre se fend de l’ardeur violante. 

Passant par le travail du long chemin lassé, 
Brilé de la chaleur, et de la soif pressé, _ 
Arreste en cette place oi ton bonheur te maine. 

L’agreable repos ton corps délassera, 

I,’ombrage et le vent frais ton ardeur chassera, 


Et ta soif se perdra dans l'eau de la fontaine. 
Bergeries, p. 595. 


: This cool spring, and its waters silver-clean, 
g In gentle murmurs seem to tell of love ; 
And all about the grass is soft and green ; 
And the close alders weave their shade above ; 
The sidelong branches to each other lean, 
; And as the west-wind fans them, scarcely move ; 
f The sun is high in mid-day splendour sheen, 
x4 And heat has parch’d the earth and soil’d the grove. 
Stay, traveller, and rest thy limbs awhile, 
Faint with the thirst, and worn with heat and toil ; 
Where thy good fortune brings thee, traveller, stay. 
Rest to thy wearied limbs will here be sweet, 
The wind and shade refresh thee from the heat, 
And the cool fountain chase thy thirst away. 
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The character of ease and sweet- 
ness, which he maintains in such 
verses as these, is often deserted for 
quaintness and conceit. At times, 
indeed, he is most extravagant, as 
in Sonnet lxi, where he tells his mis- 
tress that they shall both go to the 
infernal regions,—she for her rigour, 


and himself for having foolishly fol- 
lowed his desires; that, provided 
Minos adjudges them to the same 
place, all will be well,—her suffering 
will be exasperated by their being 
near to each other, and his will be 
turned into joy by the sight of her 
charms. 


Car mon ame ravie en l'objet de vos yeux, 
Au milieu des enfers establira les cieux, 
De la gloire eternelle abondamment pourveué : 

Et quand tous les damnez si voudront émouvoir 
Pour empescher ma gloire, ils n’auront le pouvoir 
Pourveu qu’estant la bas je ne perde la veué. 


In another place (Diane, L. 2, In the Chant d’Amour, (p. 66,) 
S. xlviiil. p. 137) he has the same there is a mixture of metaphysics 
thought of their being both con- and allegory, such as we sometimes 
demned, but draws a different con- meet in Spenser, and that would not 
clusion from it. have disgraced that writer. 


La Grace quand tu marche est tousiours au devant, 
La Volupté mignarde en chantant t’environne ; 

Et le Soing devorant qui les hommes tallonne, 
Quand il te sent venir s’enfuit comme le vent. 


Grace, whereso’er thou walkest, still precedes ; 
A lively carol, Pleasure round thee leads ; 

And Care, the harpy, that makes men his prey, 
Flees at thy coming like the wind away. 


In his Procez contre Amour au of Reason against Love, who re- 
Siege de la Raison, (p.70,) he in- futes the poet’s charges with much 
troduces himself pleading at the bar eloquence. 


Je l’ay fait ennemy du tumulte des villes, 

J’ai repurgé son coeur d’affections serviles, 
Couipagnon de ces dieux qui sont parmi les bois, 
J°ai chassé loin de luy l’ardante convoitise, 
I,/Orgueil, l’Ambition, l’Envie, et la Feintise, 
Cruels bourreaux de ceux qui font la cour aux rois. 


Je luy ay fait dresser et la veué et les ailes 
Au bien-heureux sejour des choses immortelles, 
Je l’ay tenu captif pour le rendre plus franc. 


I made him from the city’s crowd retire, 

I cleansed his bosom from each low desire, 
Companion of the sylvan deities ; 

I chased the fiend Ambition from his side, 
With Guile and Envy, Avarice and Pride, 
That rack the courts of kings in cruel wise. 


I bade him raise his view and prune his wings 
For the blest dwelling of immortal things ; 
I prisoner held the more to make him free. 


The conclusion is equally unexpected and sprightly :— 


Puis nous teusmes tous deux attendant la sentence 
De Raison, qui vers nous son regard adressa ; 
Votre debat dit elle, est de chose si grande, 

Que pour le bien juger plus long terme il demande, 
Kt finis ces propos, en riant nous laissa. 
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Then both were silent, waiting the decree 

Of Reason, who toward us held her view: 
Your subject of debate is such, she cried, 

It asks a longer session to decide. 

That said, she laugh’d, and suddenly withdrew. 


There are a few lines on his mistress Hippolyte, which are a pitch above 


the usual strain of love-verses. 


Les traits d’une jeune guerriere, 
Un port celeste, une Iumiere, 
Un esprit de gloire animé, 
Hauts discours, divines pensées, 
Et mille vertis amassées 
Sont les sorciers qui m’ont charmées. Chanson, p. 174. 


Features of a warlike maid, 
Such as live in antique story ; 


A heavenly port 


; a light display’d ; 


A spirit warm with love of glory ; 
High discourses, thoughts divine ; 

A thousand virtues met in one ; 

These are the sorceries have won 
This prison’d heart of mine. 


He expresses a hope that the fame of his mistress will rival that of Laura. 


J’espere avec le tans que sa belle ramée 
Pourra par mes escrits jusqu’aux astres monter, 
Et que les Florentins cesseront de vanter 
Ia dedaigneuse Nimphe en laurier transformée. 


Diverses Amours, Sonnet xi, p. 516. 


I trust, in time, her lovely branch will rise, 
Rear’d by my numbers, to the starry skies ; 
And Florence boast no more that scornful maid 
She saw transform’d into a Jaurel shade. 


If Petrarch were in any danger of 
being eclipsed by Desportes, it would 
be from the veil which he has cast 
over his lustre in those passages of 
which he has attempted a translation 
into French. The reader will see an 
instance of this inferiority, by com- 
paring the well-known sonnet, 


Solo e pensoso i piti deserti campi, 
with Desportes, S. xlv. p. 201. 


A pas lens et tardifs tout seul je me pro- 
maine. 

He did not wish to conceal the 
numerous obligations he lay under to 
the Italian poets ; and when a book 
was written with the design of show- 


Fontenai, lieu délicieux, 
Oi je vis d’abord la lumiere, 
Bientét au bout de ma carriere 
Chez toi je joindrai mes aieux. 
Muses, qui dans ce lieu champétre 
Avec soin me fites nourrir ; 
Beaux arbres, qui m’avez vu naitre, 
Bientét vous me verrez mourir. 

T. 2, p. 145. Paris, 1757. 





ing how much the French had taken 
from them, good-humouredly ob- 
served, that if he had been apprized 
of the author’s intention to expose 
him, he could have contributed large- 
ly to swell the size of the volume. 
If he has made thus free with the 
property of others, there are those 
who in their turn have not scrupled 
to borrow from him. Some stanzas 
in an admired ode by Chaulieu, on 
his native place Fontenai, must have 
been suggested by the pathetic com- 
“aga which Desportes supposes to 
e uttered by Henry III. at Fontain- 
bleau, where that monarch first saw 
the light. 


Desportes. 


Nimphes de ces forets mes fidelles nourrices, 
Tout ainsi qu’en naissant vous me fustes 
propices, 
Ne m’abandonnez pas : 
Quand s’acheve le cours de ma triste avan- 
ture ; 
Vous fistes mon berceau, faites ma sepul- 
ture, orye, 
Et pleurez mon trespas. P. 673. 
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Nymphs of the forest, in whose arms I lay 

Nurs’d in soft slumbers from my natal day, 
Now that my weary way is past, 

Desert me not ; but as ye favouring smiled, 

And weaved a cradle for me when a child, 
Oh weep, and weave my bier at last. 


The song at the beginning of the 
Bergeries and Masquerades is ex- 
ceedingly sprightly and gracious. I 


will add another, which, though 
scarce less animated, is in a graver 
style. 


Las que nous sommes miserables, 
D’estre serves dessous les loix 
Des hommes legers et muables 
Plus que fueillage des bois. 

Les pensers des hommes ressemblent 
A lair, aux vents, et aux saisons ; 
Et aux girouettes qui tremblent 
Inconstamment sur les maisons. 

Leur amour est ferme et constante 
Comme la mer grosse de flots, 

Qui bruit, qui court, qui se tourmente 
Et jamais n’arreste en repos. 


Diverses Amours, Chanson, p. 570. 


Alas! how hard a lot have we, 

That live the slaves of men’s decrees, 
As full of vain inconstancy 
As are the leaves on forest trees. 

The thoughts of men, they still resemble 
The air, the winds, the changeful year, 
And the light vanes that ever veer 
On our house-tops, and veering tremble. 

Their love no stay or firmness hath, 

No more than billows of the sea, 
That roar, and run, and in their wrath 
Torment themselves continually. 


His verses on Marriage, and his 
Adieu to Poland, prove that he could 
be at times sarcastic. 

At p. 596, we find a sonnet on the 
Bergerie of Remy Belleau ; and at 
p- 631, another on the death of the 
same poet. 

There are commendatory verses on 


Desportes himself, by the Cardinal 
du Perron at p. 243, and by Bertaut 
at p. 306 ; and in one of the elegies 
to his memory, at the end of this 
volume, with the signature, J. de 
Montereul, (of whom I find no men- 
tion elsewhere,) he is thus des- 
cribed :— 


Tl estoit franc, ouvert, bon, liberal, et doux ; 
Des Muses le sejour, sa table ouverte a tous 
Chacun jour se bordoit d’une scavante trope 
Des plus rares esprits, l’eslite de l’Europe. 


Open he was, frank, liberal, and kind ; 
And at his table, every Muse combined 

To greet all comers, and each day did sit 
Those throughout Europe famousest for wit. 


Philippe Desportes was born at 
Chartres, in 1546; and died at his 
Abbey of Bonport, in Normandy, on 
the fifth of October, 1606. Charles 
1X. presented him with eight thou- 
sand crowns for his poem of Rodo- 
mont ; and for one of his somets, he 
was remunerated with the Abbey of 


Tiron. It was a piping time for the 
Muses. Of the wealth, which thus 
flowed in upon him, he was as gene- 
rous as his eulogist has described 
him. Almost all the contemporary 
poets were his friends; and those a- 
mongst them, who stood in need of his 
assistance, did not seek it in vain. 
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represents Ocnus twisting 
on the hemp. 
Pausan. lib. 10. 
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ELEGIES OF PROPERTIUS. 


ARETHUSA TO LYCOTAS.—TALE OF TARPEIA. 


LEISURE HOURS, 


No. IX. 


EPISTLE OF ARETHUSA TO LYCOTAS.—EL. 3. LIB. IV. 


It is supposed that the lady desig- 
nated under the fictitious name of 
Arethusa was Alia Galla; and that 
by Lycotas was meant Posthumus, 
to whom the twelfth elegy of the 
third book is addressed on his parting 
from his wife Galla, and who is 


thought to have served with lius 
Gallus, governor of Mgypt, in his 
campaign against Arabia Felix.— 
This > al is conjectured to have 
been the model of Ovid’s Epistles of 
Heroines. 

Sape mihi solitus recitare Propertius ignes. 


To her Lycotas Arethusa, these— 
If thou, so oft away, canst still be mine ; 

Tears caused the blots thine eye bewilder’d sees, 
The faltering hand has marr’d the wavering line. 


The twice-track’d East beholds thee ; Bactria’s plain, 
And the steel’d Parth on breast-mail’d courser borne ; 
Now the cold Briton whirl’d on pictured wain, 
Now the swarth Indian horsed on steeds of morn. 


Is this the husband-faith ? the love-pledged hour, 
When a coy maid I yielded to thy claim? 

Th’ ill-omen’d torch, that led me to thy bower, 
Caught from some smouldering pyre its murky flame. 


The sprinkling vase was dipp’d in Stygian lake, 
The wreath reversed, without a God the train ; 
I dress the temples vainly for thy sake, 
And weave the mantle of thy fourth campaign. 


Ah wretch! who fell’d for stakes the harmless tree, 
And with hoarse shell contrived the trumpet’s blast! 
Worthy to twist the cord of Ocnus he,* 
While near the ass for ever fed his fast. 


Say does the mail thy tender shoulders gall ? 

And chafes the spear thy war-unpractised grasp ? 
But rather this—than that thy wife bewail 

The livid pressure of some leman’s clasp. 


They say thy cheek has wann’d: yet welcome this 
If the pale hue bespeak regret of me: 

When Hesper brings my bitter night, I kiss 
Each chance-left weapon—all that’s left of thee. 


ties 





* There is mention in Pliny 35, 11, 40, of a picture by the painter Socrates, which 


a rope, and too lazy to drive away the ass that is browsing 
“Such a man twists Ocnus’s rope,” was a proverb of the Ionians. 
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Then tossing on my ruffled couch I sigh, 

And chide the bird that heralds morning skies ; 
Or my camp-task in wintery midnights ply, 

And cull the purple as the shuttle flies : 


Or learn where flows Araxes, soon to yield, 
How wide the Parthian scours his fountless waste ; 
Con regions on the tablet’s painted field, 
And how the skilful God his world has traced: 


What land is bound with frost, what riv’n with heat ; 


What breeze to Italy conveys the sail ; 
My soothing sister keeps her wakeful seat, 
My nurse protests, and blames the winter gale. 


Envied Hippolita !—with breast half-bare 
The soft barbarian helm’d her gentle head ; 

Ah! did thy camp admit our Roman fair, 
Close would I follow where thy banner led. 


Not'Scythia’s cliffs should bar my way with frost, 
Where warps the floods to ice the father-blast ; 

All love has power, the bride’s deserted most, 
For Venus fans the flame to live and last. 


What though my robe with Punic crimson glow ? 
The crystal’s richest water gem my hands ? 
All is dull silence here ; one damsel slow 
Unbars the door, the whilst her spindle stands. 


The lap-dog’s voice most pleasing sounds to me, 
Whose whining cry her master’s absence chides ; 
Glaucis alone supplies the place of thee, 
Usurps my bosom and my bed divides. 


I deck the shrines with flowers, the cross-roads veil 
With vervain ; savin crackles on our hearth ; 
Whether on neighbouring roofs the night-birds wail, 
Or wine-dash‘d tapers sparkle into mirth. 


That day, on which those brighter omens shine, 
Foretells the slaughterous hour to yearling ewes ; 
The sacrificing priests surround the shrine, 
Gird the long robe, and kindle for their dues. 


Ah! let not fire-wrapt Bactra tempt thy fates, 
Nor linen vest from perfumed chieftain rent ; 


When from writhen cord are shower’d the leaden weights, 


And twangs the bow from wheeling courser bent. 


But (so may Parthia’s foster-sons be quell’d, 
‘Thy headless spear pursue the triumph-train) 

Still let thy nuptial troth be spotless held ; 
On these sole terms I wish thee back again. 


Thus thy doff’d armour will I hang above 
The gate Capena, and inscribe the scroll— 

** This tor a husband safe his wedded love 
Vows as the offering of a grateful soul.” 
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The story of Tarpeia, as told by 
Livy, i. 11. and Florus, i. 1. 12. is 
well known. She required, as the 
price of her admitting the Sabine 
army into the fortress of the capitol, 
what the soldiers wore on their left 
arms ; meaning their bracelets: they 
perversely interpreted the boon she 
asked—of their bucklers ; and by this 
quibble affected to save their honour 
while they crushed her. Propertius 
seems to have thought that avarice 
was not a sufficiently poetical sub- 
ject; and by supposing Tarpeia’s 
motive to be a passion for Tatius, 
the Sabine chieftain, he certainly 
succeeds in making her a more in- 
teresting personage; but he forgot 
that he was at the same time render- 
ing Tatius proportionably more odi- 
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THE TALE OF TARPEIA. 





ous. The poet in vain endeavours to 
play the Roman patriot and pious 
pagan: we care nothing for the sa- 
crilege of the vestal, and weexcuse the 
treason of the maid of Rome. She 
still pleads with us in the words of 
Tibullus, 


Non ego te lesi prudens ; ignosce fatenti ; 
Jussit amor— 
She still heaps inextricable infamy on 
the head of the barbarian, by ex- 
claiming with Dido, 
Num lacrymas victus dedit aut miseratus 
amantem est ? 


This is a great fault, and could 
only have been avoided by the poet 
taking part with Tarpeia: but the 
tale is prettily told. 


Tarpeia’s grave inglorious shall be told, 
The grove, the capitol surprised of old. 
There rose a wood; a cave where ivy clung ; 
And many a rustling tree o’er purling rivulets hung: 
Pan’s branchy house ; where from the sultry rocks 
The breathed pipe softly urged the thirsting flocks. 
With beachen rampire Tatius fenced the fount, 
And trench’d his trusty camp with heapy mount. 
What then was Rome? when Sabines dared to rove, 
Shaking with trumpet clang the rocks of Jove? 
When Sabine spears stood bristling in the space 
Where Rome’s proud edicts curb earth’s vanquish’d race ? 
Hills were her ramparts ; where we now behold 
Th’ Hortilian court, which guarding walls imfold, 
At that Numician fountain’s lonely brink 
The war-horse of the foe would stoop to drink. 
Tarpeia sought those hallowing waters now, 
The earthen pitcher pressing on her brow. 
And could one death atone? the maid aspires, 
Oh Vesta! to deceive thy living fires. 
She saw where Tatius scour’d the sandy plain, 
His chased arms glanced and shook through the steed’stawny mane ; 
She saw the monarch mien, the regal dress, 
And dropp’d the vase in stunn’d forgetfulness. 
Oft feign’d she omens in the guiltless moon, 
And dipp’d her tresses in the stream too soon; 
Oft the mild nymphs with silvery lilies woo'd, 
Lest Tatius’ face be scarr’d by javelin rude ; 
And climbing, with the city’s earliest smoke, 
Through rolling mists of morn that round her broke, 
The Capitolian cliff; her arms betray’d 
With bleeding briery marks the nightly-wandering maid. 
On her own rock she sate, and wept the love 
Whose deeper wounds were sins to listening Jove. 


“*O ye camp-fires! O central princely tent ! 
O Sabine weapons, beauteous in these eyes! 
Would I were now with you! to bondage sent, 
So I might look upon the face I prize. 
Adieu ye mountains! Rome, thou mountain-pile ! 


Thou Vesta! blushing at thy love-sick maid ; 
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The steed shall bear me to the camp erewhile, 
The steed whose mane my chieftain’s fingers braid. 
What wonder if her father’s locks were shorn, 
And dogs raged fierce round Scylla’s snowy waist? 
If stoop’d the brother Minotaur his horn, 
And back the gather’d clue the labyrinth traced ? 
Ah! what a crime for Latian maids is mine ! 
The chosen handmaid of a virgin hearth : 
And thou, that wonderest at th’ extinguish’d shrine, 
Forgive—my tears have drown’d the flaming earth ! 
Fame tells, to-morrow will the storm be made ; 
Ah! shun the thorny mountain’s oozy side! 
Slippery and false the way: the feet betray’d 
By treacherous track on silent waters slide. 
Would heav’n I knew th’ enchantress’ lay! this tongue 
Might also aid a lovely chief's distress ; 
Thee the wrought robe becomes ; not him who hung 
On a she-wolf inhuman, motherless. 
Make me thy guest, if not thy wife and queen ; 
Surrender'd Rome, no vulgar dower, is thine ; 
At least avenge the outrage that has been ; 
At least repay the Sabine rape with mine. 
"Tis I can break the long battalion’s range ; 

My nuptial robe, ye brides! the pledge of peace ; 
The fierce-toned trump for marriage flute exchange ; 
This ring shall make the clash of weapons cease. 
The fourth-watch clarion speaks the dawning light ! 
Ev’n the stars wink and glide beneath the sea: 

I'll try if dreams will bring thee to my sight ; 
Kind be the phantom that resembles thee !” 


She spoke ; her arms relax’d in slumber slide ; 

She knew not love’s worst furies couch’d beside. 

Guard of Troy-fire, beside her Vesta stood, 

And blew the faulty flames and hurl’d her torch within her blood. 
She rushes forth, as runs some Amazon 

Bare-bosom’d on the banks of tumbling Thermodon. 
"T'was Pales’ holy day ; ancestral rite ; 

Rome’s natal morn now tipp’d her walls with light. 
“Twas the swains’ revel-feast within the gates, 

Where rustic tables steam with village cates ; 

And midst the scatter’d strawy bonfires reel 

Th’ inebriate crowd, with soil’d and trampling heel. 
Then Romulus relax’d the watch around, 

The garrison restrain’d the trumpet’s stated sound. 
Tarpeia knows her time: the foe she leads, 

Plights mutual faith, and shares the plighted deeds. 

The guard remiss had left the steepy way 

To bar ascent: her sword prevents the watch-dog’s bay : 
All favours sleep: but Jupiter alone : 
For retribution wakes, and guards his own. 

Her trust, her prostrate country she betray ‘d, 

And “ name the day that makes me thine!” she said : 
Rome's foe the treason scorn’d ; and haughty cried, 

** Climb thus my throne and bed, my queen and bride!” 
They hurl’d their bucklersdown, and crush’d the maid ; 
Thus virgin! was thy dowry fitliest paid : 

* The guide Tarpeia gave the mount a name ; 

O ill-starr’d vestal! thy atoning fame. 





* The common reading, “* A duce Tarpeio,” (who never once appears) is nonsense: 
I beg to read, * A duce Tarpeié,” which is sense. iz 
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While Malvern, king of hills, fair Severn overlooks, 

And how the fertile fields of Hereford do lye, 

And from his many heads, with many an amorous eye 

Beholds his goodly sight, how toward the pleasant rise, 

Abounding in excess, the vale of Eusham lies. Drayton’s Polyolbion. 


Once more Malvern, after years 
of absence, I behold thy lofty ridge, 
as I descend the red heights that im- 
pend over the Severn, and pace with 
‘“ wandering steps and slow” to- 
wards Upton Bridge. What a scene 
of fertility lies before me, displaying 
the affluence of nature’s beauty as 
fresh in colour as when I last visited 
it, Then my sensations were as 
vivid as the thousand hues that at 
this moment decorate the landscape : 
now the colours are less refreshing to 
a mind grown duller in perception, 
and tinging all objects with the mel- 
lowness of age. Hills of my fathers ! 
at whose feet many generations of 
my progenitors are mouldering, how 
keenly ye recal to my mind the feel- 
ings | experienced when I last visit- 
ed you, and greeted your purple 
summits in my way from this very 
spot, darkened as they were from the 
evening sun setting behind them, and 
defining your undulations in a long 
wavy line across the horizon. Then 
youth deepened every tint, and made 
every smiling object around minister 
to enjoyment. I ran across the mea- 
dows; I swam in the Severn; I 
paced the lovely fields that intervene 
between the river and your seques- 
tered village ; brimful of hope, joy, 
and enthusiasm. I climbed your 
steep sides, and inhaled the vivifying 
air of their elevated region, with a 
sparkling elasticity of feeling that I 
shall experience no more ; for though 
I now see you tower on high with 
delight, it is with a delight less ex- 
quisite, a feeling less calculated to 
afford an idea of its value. My 
season of youth is irrecoverably 
flown, and it now seems as if it had 
only been given to me that I might 
xperience the pain of parting with 
it. In youth, the price of our plea- 
Surable sensations is at its maximum, 
and declines as we get older, till ar- 
riving at the gates of death—what 
are they worth? And yet the realities 


of life are of as little value, and 
Vor. VI. 





would be worth nothing even in youth 
but for the seasoning of hopes and 
fancies given us to make them pa- 
latable. As I looked upon those 
hills, I reflected how many eyes had 
gazed upon them to which they had 
presented exactly the same appear- 
ance, and excited the same sensa- 
tions as with me, in past ages. Time 
makes little alteration in the great 
outlines of nature, or at all events 
proceeds slowly in his work, and 
When the author of “ The Vision of 
William concerning Piers Plowman,” 
saw them four hundred years ago, and 
when I visited them last month, these 
beautiful hills, no doubt, presented 
the same aspect to us both. Moun- 
tains and rivers are among the more 
stable things of nature; the surface 
of a plain is altered by man, and 
valleys may be changed by torrents 
and floods, but the “ eternal hills” 
are seen unchanged by successive 
generations of men. They are vi- 
sual records of the past, pregnant 
with sublime associations, and a- 
waken sympathies with the sons of 
forgotten ages, and call up the sha- 
dowy images of beings that have 
long ago “ fretted their hour” on 
the stage of life. Sober and sad are 
the feelings at such moments, when 
they pry into the darkness of past 
time—sad even to tears. Even fu- 
gitive rivers flow by the ruins of 
mighty cities as they flowed when 
the buildings were entire and the 
streets swarmed with population, 
while things apparently more stable 
perish. Cervantes has prettily no- 
ticed this in a Sonnet to Rome. John- 
son thought the idea was originally 
in Janus Vitalis. 


O Roma! en tu grandeza en tu hermosura, 
Huyé lo que era firme, y solamente 
Lo fugitivo permanece y dura, 


« fugitivo” referring to the Tiber 
mentioned in a preceding stanza. 
Such wére my thoughts when I 
had left the coach, and turning 
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down a green lane out of the road 
from Tewkesbury to Worcester, was 
crossing the fields to the town of Up- 
ton on Severn, situated on the very 
brink of the river. The victorious 
genius of Cromwell directed him to 
force Upton Bridge, that he might 
proceed along the southern bank, 
and, preventing the profligate Charles 
from escaping him, add another tro- 

hy to his fame in “ Worcester’s 

aureate Wreath.” It was the after- 
noon of a cool cloudy day ; a slight 
mist hung over the distant objects 
in the landscape, and a melancholy 
stillness, common in such a state of 
the atmosphere, pervaded every thing 
as if nature was in universal repose. 
I crossed the Severn, and leaving the 
little church of Upton on my left, 
walked towards the Malvern Hills, 
that are such beautiful objects from 
the bridge, and, combined with the 
view in the foreground, where the 
majestic Severn rolls along without a 
ripple, present a picture rarely ex- 
ceeded in richness and beauty. The 
deep purple colour of the Malvern 
Hills formed the back ground to a 
vale several miles broad, filled with 
meadows, orchards, gardens, and 
corn fields, well wooded, and having 
somewhat of the character of an Ita- 
lian landscape, rather than of one in 
our own island. The abruptness with 
which these hills “ look out,” as 
Leigh Hunt would say, and the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere around their 
summits, give them a character very 
different from that of our hills in ge- 
neral. By an ascending and varying 
road, therefore never tedious, I reach- 
ed the fine old church of Great Mal- 
vern, a favorite resort of Henry VII. 
who must have possessed a taste 
highly refined for the time in which 
he lived, as the architecture of the 
church testifies, which is similar to 
other Gothic buildings erected by 
him. Like his own chapel at West- 
minster, it is of very superior work- 
manship, airy and lofty. I drew near 
it with that feeling of delight which 
1s generally experienced at the view 
of similar erections, venerable, light 
im architecture, grand in size, grey 
with age, and imposing from situa- 
tion. Its mutilated windows, which 
had contained much painted glass, 
its pointed arches, and the dark 
shade of the hill that enveloped it, 
added to its naturally impressive 
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character. Alas! the ivy that I re. 
membered to have seen formerly 
running up the walls, overhanging 
the great window, penetrating the 
fractures, and encroaching on the 
roof within, had been cut down by 
sacrilegious hands. Ivy with me 
holds the same situation in architec- 
tural old age that grey hair does in 
that of man, and I cannot bear to 
see either cut away, no, nor even 
clipped. Clustering about the tracery 
of Gothic work, and circling the mul- 
lions in fantastic wreaths of green, it 
sometimes looks like a garland of 
laurel round a death's head, speak- 
ing more forcibly of mortality and 
decay by contrast. This was now 
all gone, for the church had been re- 
paired, which was indeed necessary 
—it had also been beautified, which 
was unnecessary and absurd. Parish 
officials, particularly those who deal 
in brick and whitewash, are gene- 
rally absolute at such times. Here 
the roof had been whitened, and the 
windows patched, till they were like 
Joseph’s coat of many colours. When 
I was last there, the wind, entering 
through broken panes, moaned along 
the aisles with sounds that seemed 
to be unearthly. Antiquity and de- 
cay are the sources of delicious feel- 
ing, and the food of genius ; for man 
is himself a ruin, and his sympathy is 
with desolation, because he feels 
forcibly his intimate connexion with 
it. Continuing my walk up the hill,en- 
joying the prospect that seemed to ex- 
tend itself more and more every step, 
innumerable reflections on past times 
crossed my mind. When viewing a 
fine landscape, or any grand natural 
object, our ideas are rarely of the 
present, never of the future, but 
almost always of the past; to this 
we are insensibly led by things that 
seem to have little immediate alli- 
ance with it. Our meditations on 
viewing a romantic scene we never 
saw before are not prospective, but 
are fixed upon departed time; so 
dear to us is age and antiquity, or so 
unconsciously sensible are we that 
the shadows of the past are all we 
can call our own property. As long 
as I can trace back, my family had 
lived near these hills; whence my 
father was the first wanderer forty 
years ago. It was not surprising 
therefore that fency attempted to call 
up the shadowy forms of those who 
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had toiled, taken pleasure, feasted, 
fasted, and then slept the sleep of 
death on the plain below me—I 
wished to see them pass like the race 
of Banquo before my eyes. I thought 
of the revolutions time had effected 
in their costumes, and the variety of 
appearances the smiling plain must 
have assumed at different periods. 
Now covered with primeval woods, 
now a scene of war, now a waste 
heath or common over which the 
hunter was toiling, and the speckled 
hound sweeping away the early dew 
in the chace—what would I not have 
given to see my progenitors thus 
marshalled before me, living and 
breathing as I lived and breathed !— 
but of this enough. 

Ascending higher, and leaving the 
sequestered village of Great Malvern 
below, I arrived at one of the three 
medicinal springs for which the hills 
have been long celebrated. The 
water flows gently out of the earth, 
and is protected by a building. The 
elevation of the spot and rarity of 
the air produce a most exhilarating 
effect on the frame, and the pellucid 
water, equal to that of the fount of 
Blandusia, and worthy of its bard, 
seemed to me like a medicine that 
must cure “ all sadness but despair.” 
1 then mounted to the highest point 
of the Worcestershire beacon, as it 
is called, a very steep ascent over 
turf and stunted heath, and soon 
found myself thirteen hundred feet 
above the level of the Severn, enjoy- 
ing one of the most commanding and 
magnificent prospects I had ever be- 
held. How shall I attempt a de- 
scription of the scene that opened a- 
round me from the summit! On one 
side lay the whole county of Here- 
ford, and a variety of objects in no 
less than eleven other counties might 
be seen around. Rich meads, fertile 
plains, woods, mountains, orchards, 
gardens, villages, towns, cities, a 
noble river, all that nature and nature 
and art combined can do, lay like a 
rich carpet at my feet, woven in a 
thousand hues, on a surface of great 
fi reshness and beauty, smiling and gor- 
geous, in plenitude of the most lux- 
urlant vegetation. It seemed indeed 
to be an elevation 


———F rom whose top 
an hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 
Stretch’d out to the amplest reach of pros- 
pect lay. 


The eye darted rapidly from. ob- 
ject to object, for it could repose long 
on no single thing. Here the vale of 
Evesham, that tract “ flowing with 
milk and honey,” melted away into 
the grey hues of distance. There 
the orchards of Hereford, infinite in 
tints of green, and brown, and pur- 
ple, loaded with the fruitage of the 
year, were scattered on a surface that 
was full of gentle undulations or 
swelling hills, through the valleys of 
which flashed the light of many a 
sparkling stream. Farms and dwel- 
lings dotted the picture every where, 
and the rich harvest enamelled the 
ground, as yet untouched by the 
sickle. Towering in the distance, the 
dark mountains of Monmouth, Rad-« 
nor, and Brecknock, among which 
the well known Black Mountain in 
the latter county was most conspi- 
cuous, formed a fine Alpine distance. 
The Clee hills in Shropshire, and the 
Wrekin, that social hill of the Salo- 
ees remembered in their flowing 

owls wherever they quaff them, rose 
over Ludlow’s classic castle, a place 
rendered immortal in sweetest song. 
There Comus waved his magic wand, 
and Sabrina and her water-nymphs, 
with their “ printless feet,” and their 
‘¢ chaste palms moist and cold,” after 
dispensing their spells hastened to 
the bowers of Amphitrite. Afar, 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
blue serene of the sky, might be dis- 
cerned the sea in the Bristol channel. 
This part of the view possessed a 
certain wildness and ruggedness of 
character, and was more varied and 
picturesque than on the other, or 
Worcestershire side ; the latter was a 
chaste picture in soft tranquillity, all 
was placid and beautiful,—the former 
was grander. One was like the beau- 
tiful statue of Venus, all love and 
beauty, and smiles ; the other stern 
and awful as the Minerva of the Par- 
thenon. Associations of high interest 
were called up by a variety of spots 
within the reach of the eye on the 
side of Worcestershire, prodigal as it 
seemed in the wealth of soil, extend- 
ing over an immense field of view, 
and studded with cities, towns, and 
villages. The Severn, owing to its 
high banks, was but little seen,though 
it wound its way through the whole 
extent of the landscape. Worcester, 
with its cathedral, and the ashes of the 
most worthless of kings, John Suns 
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terre; Gdoucester, proud of eccle- 
siastical buildings, a dull and tame 
but neat city ; Tewkesbury, with its 
fine old church and_ blood-stained 
associations with the house of Lan- 
caster, whose last hope expired there 
in Wlood ; peaceful Upton ; Pershore; 
near the Shakspeare Avon; and Chel- 
tenham, with its saline springs, were 
each distinguishable, together with 
nearly a hundred churches. The 
eye might there very truly be said to 
wander 


O’er hill and dale, 

Forest, and field, and flood, temples and 
towers, 

Cut shorter many a league. 





The Cotswold hills arose in the 
distance, so renowned for their sports 
in Shakspeare’s time, and also the 
Bredon, on which there are ancient 
encampments. Near the Clee hills, 
Hagley-park was plainly discernible, 
once the seat of the elegant Lord Lit- 
tleton, close by which are the neg- 
lected, but still beautiful Leasowes of 
Shenstone. Yet more to the right, 
lay Stratford-on-Avon, connected 
with a never dying name, and the 
Edgehills, where the first battle be- 
tween Charles and the Parliament 
took place. Most of the distant ob- 
jects were enveloped in a grey mist ; 
but in the middle ground, the snatches 
of strong light, here and there broken 
by clumps and masses of dark green 
foliage, covered the whole with innu- 
merable bright patches, producing a 
charming effect, which it would have 
puzzled a Claude or a Turner to re- 
present in perfection. The fore- 
ground was the bare summit of the 
hill, thinly covered with stunted turf, 
and here and there the naked granite 
broke out in huge masses, contrasting 
well with the highly wrought cul- 
tivation in the remoter parts of the 
scene. 

The lofty solitude on which I stood 
seemed to impart to me a feeling of 
superiority as I gazed below on the 
inhabitants of the plain, diminished 
to the smallest specks by the long 
drawn perspective. We grasp my- 
riads of men from such elevations 
like the population of an ant-hill, and 
imagine ourselves Brobdingnagians, 
compared with the bustling insects 
toiling in their petty pursuits be- 
neath. It would appear to require 
but little effort of mind to direct 


The Matvern Hills. 
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masses of men from such a spot, they 
all seem to be so in unity; the various 
habits, features, and dispositions, 
which distinguish individuals, being 
lost in the view of the whole. To 
me ail extensive views are dissipat- 
ing to the thoughts ; the variety of 
objects prevents the mind from re. 
tiring within itself; the eye wanders 
from tower to tower, and from hill to 
hill, with a buoyancy of spirit fatal 
to deep reflection or study, but fa- 
vourable to mirthfulness. Milton in 
L’Allegro assembles a great variety 
of natural images, in fact, almost all 
the prominent objects seen in an ex- 
tensive landscape, and brings them 
before the reader in rapid succession, 
together with the “hum of men,” and 
“« pomp, and feast, and revelry,” ex- 
tinguishing thought by the crowd of 
objects seen at once, and disposing the 
soul to light-heartedness by the 
boundless field of sight over which 
the eye ranges. In Il Penseroso, on 
the contrary, the mind rests on a 
simple object at a time, favourable 
to reflection ; the song of the night- 
ingale, the “ wandering moon,” the 
“ far off curfew,” the “ glowing 
embers” of an expiring fire, “ secret 
shades,” and prospects confined to 
«* glimmering bowers and _ glades,” 
are objects all occupying comparative- 
ly limited space. We should therefore 
dance on the summit of the mountain, 
and study in the bounded valley. 
Mountain scenery is, after all, that 
which most impresses the mind with 
the greatness of the works of the 
Creator, and the most virtuous part 
of mankind have been dwellers a- 
mong the hills, as well as the most 
hardy and brave. Let a picturesque 
hill be covered with turf or heath, it 
is an object that speaks to the heart ; 
we are delighted to climb its ridges, 
and gaze on its huge convexities, that 
want net the aid of foliage or culti- 
vation to attract us, because they 
have what is superior to beauty,— 
grandeur and sublimity. An im- 
mense plain undecorated with trees 
and herbage is always gazed upon 
with fatigue, but the summit of the 
mountain crowned with granite, and 
lifting its wnadorned crest to the 
clouds, or perhaps above them, speaks 
to us in a majesty and glory derived 
from its severe boldness of outline, as 
well as magnitude of parts. Who 
can gaze upon a vast hill without 
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awe? As Burke justly observes, 
« there is something so overruling in 
whatever inspires us with awe in all 
things which belong ever so remotely 
to terror, that nothing else can stand 
in their presence.” Hills are the 
great features of creation, its pride 
and glory, whether rising like the 
Alps or Andes, and impressing the 
beholder with a sublime terror, or 
pleasing him by a less mighty magni- 
ficence of aspect like Malvern, or 
sweetly charming him in the lesser 
eminences of our island, having sum- 
mits crowned with cultivation and 
plenty. 

Malvern was the spot first im- 
mortalized by the pen of the earliest 
British poet. It was the birth- 
place of the British muse, and well 
worthy of being so; the scene of 
the “ Visions of William concern- 
ing Piers Plowman,” of which Lang- 
lande is the reputed author, and 
which are supposed to have been 
written about the year 1352. John 
Malvern, a benedictine monk, has 
also been supposed the inditer of 
this curious poem. A wise man 
called William falls asleep among the 
bushes— 


Ina summer season, when softe was the 
sun, 

I shope into shrubs, as I shepherd were ; 

In habit as a hermit unholy of works 

That went forth in the world wonders to 
hear, 

And saw many cells, and selcouthe things ; 

As on a May morning, on Malyern hills 
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Me befel for to sleep, for weariness of wan- 
dering : 
And in a laund as I lay, leaned I and 
slept. 
He dreams that he beholds a magni- 
ficent tower which is the fortress of 
truth, &c. Thus Malvern was no- 
ticed in verse before the days of 
“ righte merrie” Chaucer. It must 
therefore be henceforth the British 
Parnassus; its springs must be 
those of our Helicon, and Tempé 
could not have exceeded in fertility 
the rich vale of the Severn at its feet, 
the poetical Sabrina of Milton and 
Spenser; 


The Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death. 


It is astonishing that the summer 
flies of the metropolis have not made 
Malvern a more common resort. 
Fashion, however, is governed by 
caprice, and the dullness of a sandy 
plain, the sterility of Brighton, 
(though indeed the latter has the 
ocean to redeem its execrable land 
barrenness) the beautiful sameness 
of Cheltenham, or the wastes of 
Bagshot, are of equal excellence in 
her eyes. Only a few persons of 
taste visit Malvern in the season, 
though its springs, air, and natural 
beauties, render it superior to any 
place of public summer resort in the 
kingdom. For one I shall never for- 
get the “ blue steeps of Malvern,” as 
Dyer terms them, and if there be a 
spot to which I wish above all others 
to “steal from the world,” it is there. 


U. 








A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


Yow green hedge made me startle, for just now 

A lively Thrush, which loves a still lone copse, 

With speckled wings took flight—the May-flower’d boughs 
On which he sat all joyous, tuning sweet 

His love-raised ditty, on a sudden press’d, 

Yielded elastic to his foot’s blithe spring, 

And as they quick regain’d their amorous links, 

Threw drops of radiant honey in my face : 

O! ’tis the hour of twilight—the blue heavens 

Ne’er wore a lovelier aspect—yon few clouds, 

Which throw their small fringed patterns o’er its space, 
Look like young Swans reposing on a lake ; 

The Sun too is declining—and he sinks, 

Oh! glorious Orb—bathing Earth’s sides with gold. 





* * &© * # 
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ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD’S ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 


No. V. 


CHARLES TALBOT, DUKE OF SHREWSBURY, 


Was born on the twenty-fourth of 
July, 1660, and had the high honour 
of being god-son to King Charles II. 
being the first child to whom his 
majesty became god-father after his 
restoration. The most remarkable 
passage in the life of this nobleman 
was his abjuring the religion of his 
ancestors, which he did upon the 
fullest conviction of the errors of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and of the pu- 
rity of the Protestant religion. His 
Lordship’s conversion was occasioned 
by his becoming acquainted with Dr., 
afterwards Archbishop, Tillotson, to 
whom, upon the discovery of the 
Popish plot, he was accustomed to 
carry the opinions and defences of 
the Catholic priests in favour of their 
creed, and in return receive Tillot- 
son’s replies; which, in the end, ef- 
fectually reconciled him to the Church 
of England. This was in 1679, and 
sufficiently proves that his Lordship’s 
conversion was the'effect of convic- 
tion alone, since Popery was at that 
time beginning to prevail, in conse- 
quence of the countenance it received 
at court. 

After filling a variety of state em- 
ployments with equal credit and abi- 
lity, he was advanced to the dignity 


of Duke of Shrewsbury, in 1694, 
being then principal secretary of 
state ; and, as a proof of his politi- 
cal virtue, King William is reported 
to have said of him, that “ the Duke 
of Shrewsbury was the only man of 
whom the Whigs and Tories both 
spoke well.” 

In 1700 his Grace found his health 
so much impaired, as to render a 
journey into Italy absolutely neces- 
sary, and he repaired to Rome ; upon 
which it was industriously reported 
that his distemper was only feigned, 
and that the real object of his jour- 
ney was to reconcile himself to the 
Romish church; a rumour entirely 
without foundation. 

On this subject we are able to pro- 
duce an original letter, which, as we 
believe it has never been made use 
of, may be considered as a great 
curiosity. It is replete with good 
sense and good principles, and fully 
acquits the Duke of any thing like 
dissimulation or inconsistency. The 
superscription has been lost, so that 
the person to whom it was addressed 
cannot be ascertained, but we sus- 
pect it was William Talbot, then 
Bishop of Oxford, afterwards of 
Salisbury and Durham. 


Rome, 27 Sept. 1704. N.S. 


My Lord,—It is some time that I am indebted to your lordship for the 
favor of a letter: but having nothing to write but ill newes of my health, I 


was a weary of that subject. 


I am now, praised be God, much better, 


and in two or three months design for Venice, and so by little and little to 
get home against the spring, being willing when I return into England to 
have the summer before me, hoping by that means better to accustome my 
self to the change of the climate than if I arriv’d before the winter. I 
must desire you will give your self the trouble once again of distributing 
a little charity for me, as formerly. By this post I have directed Arden 
to pay one hundred pounds to your lordship’s order. 

In the letters of some of my friends, I have observed it hinted, as if my 
so long residence in this place had caused a jealousy, that I was better in- 
clined to.the Popish religion than I formerly was. After what I had done 
for the opinion I profess, and against that I left, I hoped I had been less 
lyable to that suspicion than any man alive. However, in my conduct and 
discourse, I-have constantly here endeavoured to convince every body of 
my steddyness. I never go to any of the churches, unless it be sometimes 
for a moment, to look at a picture. In case I have been accidentally pre- 
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gent at the time when they elevate the host, I have never bent a knee, a 
thing which many strangers scruple not to doe, the contrary being not with- 
out danger sometimes from the rudeness of the people. I have declined all 
intimacy with prelates and cardinals, passing my life much alone, either at 
home or taking the sun abroad. I have never been with the Pope, tho’ 
sollicited to it by the offer of a treatment equall, if not more, than any of 
my rank have had. In my discourse among our countrymen, I have never 
omitted to expose the folly and superstition of that religion, infinitely more 
ridiculous here than it is in England or France; and to the Italians them- 
selves I have done the same, as much as good manners and the Inquisition 
have allowed me to declare. Whoever is so stupid as to consider no further 
in Religion than outward shew, will be in danger to be charmed by this 
practised here. ‘Their churches, the musick, illuminations, shews, and 
scenes delight the ear and ey beyond our operas. But whoever reflects 
that Religion is intended for something more solid, will never be satisfy’d 
by that bigotry and superstition calculated onely for outward appearance, 
and not in the least to correct human passions, and make men better. I 
hope such an occasion will never again offer to shew my zeal for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant religion, as that I did once not decline in king 
James’s reign. But if ever it should, I assure you I shall be as forward to 
expose my fortunes and life in it’s defence, as I was in the year 1688. It 
may be objected, why of. all places, I chose Rome to stay so long in? my 
answer is, (Venice excepted, where, I fear, the moyst air will not agree 
with me) That the Pope's dominion is the least popish of any in Italy. In 
most other towns, I know by experience or enquiry, that knowing my par- 
ticular circumstances, they would make a difficulty to converse with me. 
Here they are less scrupulous in that point, tho’ very many I am sure, 
have declined it upon that account. If Portugall, by reason of the long 
voyage by sea, and France and Spain had not been impracticable for the 
war, I had never come into Italy ; and in letters and discourse I have often 
lamented, that there is no where in Europe a Protestant country favor’d 
with the warm sun, a blessing the circumstances of my health so much 
want. I am not without hopes to have so better’d my health, that I may at 
my return be able to endure the air of my own country; and I would not 
spoil what I have taken so much pains and care to establish by exposing 
myself to a cold climate in the rigorous part of the year. So I resolve to 
see the worst of the winter over, before I quit Italy. 

I ask your Lordship’s pardon for so long a trouble, which I should not 
have done, but that transported by the subject I write upon, I have said 
more than I designed, and if you find any body that this malicious insinu- 
ation has had any influence on, you will oblige me in showing them what I 
now write, or answering for me that I am incapable of so much baseness. 
And be assur’d that the whole course of my life shall shew me, if not a 
good Protestant, at least a true one, and, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithfull 
and obedient servant, 
SHREWSBURY. 


When James II. attempted to as- was William without a just sense of 
sume an arbitrary power, the Duke, his value, for on the landing of that 
then Earl, of Shrewsbury, was one of Prince, the Earl of Shrewsbury was 
the first peers who went over to the the person on whose opinion he 
Prince of Orange, whom he assisted chiefly acted ; his declaration was in 
not only with his presence and coun- — great measure drawn up by his Lord- 
sel, but with his purse also; for he ship’s advice ; and he was, immedi- 
borrowed twelve thousand pounds in ately on the Prince and Princess being 
order to support the cause, and re- declared King and Queen of England, 
signed the command of a regiment of sworn one of the privy-council, and 
horse, which had been bestowed upon appointed sole principal secretary of 
him by James. This is what he al- state. The latter office he retained 
ludes to in the letter just quoted ; nor only a short time, for, not approving 
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some of the court measures, he re- 
signed in 1690, but was again re- 
called to it in 1693. It was said of 
him, that “* he was always a courtier 
as long as he was persuaded the 
court acted for the interest of the 
country, but whenever a step was 
taken there which he thought against 
that interest, he went out of the 
greatest offices with as much ease 
as he shifted his clothes.” 

The Duke of Shrewsbury died on 
the first of February, 1718, in his 
fifty-eighth year. A few days pre- 
viously to his death, he sent for all 


It's Hame and it’s Hame. 
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his servants into the room, and telling 
them, that let his physicians say what 
they would, he was sure he could 
not live, desired, if death should 
carry him off suddenly, they would 
do justice to his memory, by de- 
claring, as he then did, that he died 
in the communion of the Church of 
England. And on the very day he 
expired, he begged his Duchess and 
the Physician to go to dinner, and 
come and chat with him when they 
had done ; but before the dinner was 
over, he had breathed his last. 








IT’S HAME AND IT’S HAME. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue following Song is noticed in the introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel, 


and part of it is sung by Richie Moniplies. 


It is supposed to come from 


the lips of a Scottish Jacobite exile—the chorus is old. 


ITS HAME AND ITS HAME. 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 

O, hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
There’s an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face will be fain, 
As I pass through Annan-water with my bonnie bands again ; 
When the flower is in the bud, and the leaf upon the tree, 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countree. 


2. 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
The green leaf of loyalty’s beginning for to fa’, 
The bonnie white rose it is withering and a’, 
But I'll water’t with the blood of usurping tyrannie, 
And green it will grow in my ain countree. 


3. 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 

O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
There's nought now from ruin my country can save 
But the keys of kind heaven to open the grave, 
That all the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again and fight for their ain countree. 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
The great now are gane a’ who ventured to save, 
The new grass is growing aboon their bloody grave, 
But the Sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my ee, 
I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countree. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SWEDES. 


Tue people of Sweden, whether 
high or low, are all particularly given 
to tales of ghosts and spirits; with 
the latter, indeed, they are not only 
a passion as an entertainment, buta 
serious matter of belief. A sufficient 
proof too that such superstitions are 
not always confined to the common 
class may be found in the general 
credence that was given, even in 
Stockholm, to the dream of Charles 
XI. which with us, and in the pre- 
sent day, would be considered as the 
mere creation of delirium. But with 
the peasant, such a belief seems to be 
a part of his habitual thinking ; and 
even the postilion will entertain his 
traveller on the journey with the 
tales of his popular superstition. 
These are perhaps more numerous 
with the Swede than with the pea- 
sant of any other country, each ele- 
ment having its peculiar spirits, and 
each spirit having some legend of love 
or terror attached to his existence ; 
but to make the subject more intelli- 
gible, it will be requisite to treat of 
each class in its order. 

The Swedish word Troll is very 
undefined; properly speaking,it means 
the little wood-and-mountain spirits ; 
but it is also applied, in a more gene- 
ral sense, to the whole race of super- 
natural beings in their various forms 
and attributes. The wood-and-wa- 
ter sprites are known more particu- 
larly under the names of Skogara and 
Sjora, little beings that milk the 
cows and lame the horses; but, if 
any thing of iron is cast over them, 
their power to work mischief ceases. 
The cattle may be also secured from 
them by hiding garlic or assafcetida 
about their heads. 

Amongst the spirits that have most 
to do with the human race, the 
Kobolds play a conspicuous part. 
They dwell in and about the habita- 
tions of men, on which account they 
are commonly called Tomtegubbar 
(sing. Tomtegubbe, i. e. the old wo- 
man of the hearth), and sometimes 
Tomtebisar, and Nisse god drang, i. e. 
Nisse good-lad, because they help the 
family in all its difficulties. These 
swarm in the lofty trees that grow 
near houses ; on whieh account great 





care is to be taken not to cut any 
down, especially those that are old. 
Many, who have neglected this cau- 
tion, have been punished for it by 
some incurable disease. 

If any one has a sickness, the cause 
of whichis beyond the intelligence 
of the common people, it is immedi- 
ately believed to have originated in 
the guardian-spirit where he was 
first taken ill, or supposed that he 
was so; hence the common expres- 
sion “ he has met with something 
evil in the air,—in the water,—in the 
field.” In such cases, it is essential 
to mollify the Nisse, which may be 
done thus: pour some liquid into a 
goblet, and mix with it the filings of 
a bride-ring, or of silver, or of any 
metal that has been inherited, taking 
care that the odd number, particular- 
ly the trine, be observed. With this 
mixture, you go to the place where 
the man was supposed to be taken ill, 
and pour it over the left shoulder, 
but you must not look round nor utter 
a syllable. If there is any doubt as 
to the place, the liquid must then be 
poured out at the door-post, or on 
some ant-hill. 

In addition to the belief in these 
things, which seems to be the peculiar 
zrowth of the country, the Swedes 
ta the usual tales of dwarfs and 
giants, and the night-mare, and dra- 
gons whose office it is to watch con- 
cealed treasures. Nor is there any 
want with them of elves or fairies, 
the lightest and prettiest creations of 
the popular superstition of the North! 
Elf, (in the plural, Elfwor,) in its 
original and limited acceptation, sig- 
nifies a river-sprite ; and hence, every 
great river is called E/f; for instance, 
Gota Elf. Most probably too, the 
German river Elbe has taken its 
name from the same word, though 
lost to the Saxon language by the 
course of time ; at all events, it is not 
of French origin, as is evident from a 
remark in one of the French diction- 
aries under the head “ Alphes ;—Chez 
lez anciens peuples du Nord; ¢tre 
aerien, qui n’existe que dans les ima- 

inations du bas peuple en Suede.” 
Alphes—in use amongst the ancient 
people of the North,—an aerial being 
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that exists only in the imaginations of 
the lower classes in rip wwe. 

The mythology of these little be- 
ings is nearly the same among the 
Swedes as it was with ourselves 
about a century ago; and when the 
Swedish peasant sees a circle marked 
out on the morning grass, he attri- 
butes it to the midnight dances of the 
fairies. With them, as with us, 


O’er the dewy green, 
By the glow-worm’s light, 
Dance the elves of night, 
Unheard, unseen ; 
Yet where their midnight pranks have been, 
The circled turf will betray to-morrow. 


Sometimes, however, the night 
wanderer is unlucky enough to enter 
into their charmed circle, and then 
they instantly become visible to him, 
and play him a thousand tricks ; but 
always more in waywardness than 
in malice, for they are not really mis- 
chievous. Their voice, too, is said 
to be as gentle as the murmuring of 
the air; and, indeed, the only point 
in which they are not quite so poeti- 
cal as the English fairy is the place 
of their dwelling, which, instead of 
being a cowslip-bell, is the hollow of 
a round little stone, called an e/f- 
mill, 

The fable of the spirit called 
Strimkarit is no less beautiful, 
though belonging to another element. 
According to the old belief, he sits in 
his blue depths, playing constantly 
on the harp ; and when any children 
by chance have seen him in his lone- 
ly waters, they have always had from 
him the gift of harmony, for he him- 
self lives in one eternal music. He 
will play, too, by lakes and streams, 
to the dancing of the elves, who, on 
his account, generally choose the 
river-meads for the place of their 
midnight revelling, a superstition in- 
finitely more beautiful than the 
sweetest of Greece-or Rome. 

The Skogara is a spirit of a darker 
nature, whose cry is often heard at 
night in the woods; on such occa- 
sions you must answer it by calling 
out He! which prevents its doing you 
any injury. 

The Neck is no less evil; but he 
belongs to the water; and formerly 
those who intended to bathe used 
first to charm him by flinging any 
thing metallic into the stream; at 
such times of security, it was the 


custom of the peasants to taunt him 
with mocking verses, singing, 


Neck, Neck, you thief, you’re on the land, 
but I’m in the water; 


and on coming out of the water again, 

they took back the metal, reversing 

the words, 

Neck, Neck, you thief, I’m on the land, 
but you're in the water. 


Such mischievous beings, as well 
as magic animals, are not to be call- 
ed by their own names, but by eu- 
phemisms, or by slight allusions to 
their peculiar characteristics. In 
beating cats, or speaking crossly to 
them, their names must not be plainly 
spoken out, for they belong to the 
infernal host, and have acquaintances 
amongst the Bergtroll in the moun- 
tains, whom they visit frequently. 
The cuckoo, the owl, and the pie, 
are also birds of supernatural powers, 
and great care is to be taken how 
you speak to them, or you run the 
risk of being choked. They are not 
to be killed either without good rea- 
son, for their adherents might revenge 
their deaths. But it is still more 
dangerous to harm toads, for en- 
chanted princesses are often hidden 
in them; and many, who have ne- 
aaa this caution, have been struck 
ame for their temerity, without 
either fall or blow. If you speak of 
the Trollpack (the witch host), you 
must name fire and water, and the 
name of the church that you belong 
to ; this prevents them from doing any 
injury. The weasel must not be 
called weasel, but Aduine; the fox 
you must call Blue-foot, or, he who 
runs in the woods; the wolf, Grey- 
foot, or, Gold-foot ; and the bear, the 
Old-man, or, the Grandfather. With 
these precautions you may shoot 
them, and they lose the power of 
harming you. 

Children born on a Sunday can 
see spirits, and tame the dragon 
who is said to watch over hidden 
treasures. Even the horse is a pro- 
phetic animal ; should he neigh much 
when a bride is entering the church, 
she is supposed not to be a virgin. 
The same inference is drawn in her 
disfavour if the strings of the harp, 
that is played before her, happen to 
break too frequently. 

A Tomtegubbe is generally ima- 
gined in the shape of a deformed 
dwarf, whose favourite colour 1s 
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grey,—that is, as applied to his own 
person, for he cannot bear it in 
others, and hence the grey cattle of 
some places never prosper. But a 
good Tomtegubbe is a friendly crea- 
ture, who protects the house in all its 
dangers, and often does the work of 
the servants when they sleep too long 
9 mornings. ‘This superstition ex- 
tends even to Stockholm ; and if one 
of these spirits is visible any where 
in the evening, something extraor- 
dinary is expected ; according to the 
popular belief, they have always been 
seen roaming disquietedly about the 
royal castles, and the parts adjacent, 
on the eve of any of those revolutions 
so frequent in Swedish history. I 
once, during my residence at Stock- 
holm, had a convincing proof of the 
prevalence of this superstition, when 
a multitude was actually collected 
about a house, under the idea that a 
Tomtegubbe had crept in, and was 
still sitting there. To get rid of the 
crowd, an examination took place, 
and it then turned out that a boy in 
grey clothes had for this once been 
mistaken for a spirit. 

Words connected with T'ro/l, Hel- 
vete (Hell), and Diefvul (Devil), al- 
ways express something great and 
daring ; as for instance, “ the water- 
falls of Trollhatta ;” and indeed this 
part of the subject deserves more 
attention than our narrow limits will 
allow of ; as it is, we must content 
ourselves with giving one tale, illus- 
trative of the Swedish superstitions, 
though, independent of that, it has 
very little merit either to the scholar 
or to the novel reader. 

A rich peasant, who lived in a vil- 
lage of the southern Bahus-Lan, 
was celebrating his daughter’s mar- 
riage. The tables were covered, the 
meat served up, and the guests were 
conversing together in expectation of 
their host’s arrival, when on a sudden 
they perceived that the dishes va- 
nished. At the same moment too 
the host entered, and, seeing this, 
exclaimed: “* Why, the fiend has 
been here and eaten up our dinner! ” 
That he might not, however, disturb 
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the merriment of the time, a fresh 
course was ordered, but even then it 
was evident that more mouths were 
at work than were visible. Still no 
notice was taken of this astonishing 
consumption of the meats, except 
by an old knight, who happened to 
have more courage, as well as more 
wit, than his neighbours. He list- 
ened attentively, till he heard a 
munching at the table, as if so 
many pigs were eating at a trough, 
whereupon he mounted his horse, 
and rode to a neighbouring moun- 
tain, the abode of a kindly spirit, to 
whom he said, “ Lend me thy cap,* 
and take mine in pledge for it.” The 
mountain spirit made answer, and 
said, “I will lend it to thee, but 
promise me to return it before set of 
sun.” The knight promised, they 
exchanged caps, and he returned 
with this prize on his head, which, 
while it made himself invisible, open- 
ed his eye to the unearthly beings 
that were sitting among the guests, 
cramming themselves as fast as they 
could from the dishes before them. 
On these he fell might and main, 
with his whip, flogging them on the 
hands till not one dared to move a 
finger, and then turned them head 
over heels out of the chamber. 
Having settled this, he took off his 
cap to become visible to the guests, 
and said, “ Hitherto the devil has 
been feeding with you ; now sit down 
to yourdinner in peace, and I am 
your guest instead.” And they sate 
down and ate in peace, and, after the 
expulsion of the unbidden guests, 
there was still much meat remaining. 

Towards evening the knight re- 
turned to the mountain, flung off the 
cap in the place where he had re- 
ceived it, and set off again at a hard 
gallop. Scarcely, however, had he 
turned his horse’s head about, than 
a whole rout of goblins were after 
him, and had just caught the tip of 
the animal's tail,t to pull him into 
the abyss, when he got to a bridge. 
But the good horse was too quick 
for them; he got safely over the 
bridge, and the goblins fell back again. 





* These caps were said to render the wearer himself invisible, while they made him 
capable of seeing the world of spirits. They were supposed to be the peculiar property 
the mountain gnomes. According to the German superstition, the dwarf lost his 


power with his cap, 


possession of it. There is a beautiful story on this subject in Arndt’s 


The Nine Mountains at Rambin. 


and became the servant of him who was fortunate enough to get 


Tales, called, 


+ This will, no doubt, strongly remind every ene of Tam O” Shanter’s mare. 
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Tue third fine promenadable road 
leading from Naples is that which 
goes into Apulia ; but unfortunately, 
it is necessary to traverse the city 
from one end to the other, and to 
pass through some of the dirtiest 
streets in Europe, in order to reach it. 
You go out by the Porta Capuana, 
which was built as a triumphal arch 
for the Emperor Charles V. to pass 
through on his entrance ; it is remark- 
able tor its bad taste. On passing 
from this gate you keep straight on, 
leaving the road which leads to the 
Capuan, or northern road, to the left; 
a mean borgo extends to the edge of 
the Arcnaccio, a deep fosse which 
runs along the line of the borghi ; 
in the rainy season the water which 
descends from the neighbouring hills 
collects in this ditch, and rushes 
rapidly downwards to the sea: no 
bridge was thrown across until the 
year 1762; and as the waters some- 
times rose in this channel to the 
height of six or eight feet, the road, 
leading to some of the finest pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, was occa- 
sionally liable to a total inter- 
ruption. During summer, when the 
fosse was dry, it was frequently 
used as a field of battle by the 
Sassajoli, a body of men whose num- 
bers frequently amounted to two 
thousand, and who had acquired that 
name on account of their skill in 
throwing stones ; this skill was often 
productive of very fatal effects ; the 
Sassajoli used to assemble here in 
great numbers, and fight desperate 
pitched battles. About two centuries 
ago, their amusements were interrupt- 
ed by officers of justice, who sent 
thirty of their leaders to the galleys, 
and in short, persecuted this spirited 
class so much that at length it was 
heard of no more ; still the art was 
not lost, but is preserved to this day 
by the Lazzaroni, as we have fre- 
quently had occasion to observe. 
Passing the bridge, the road leads on 
towards Cardinale, having to the 
right the fertile Paludi, spread out in 
all their abundant variety. These 
marshes were at one time unhealth 
swamps, abounding with wild fowl, 
and rendering the city and neighbour- 
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ing country insalubrious in the sum- 
mer, but they were drained by Al- 
phonso I. and soon became very pro- 
ductive. At present they form an 
immense kitchen garden, are admira- 
bly cultivated, and are the most va- 
luable lands in the kingdom. The 
road three or four years ago was 
shaded by trees for a mile and a half, 
and was then far more agreeable than 
now; but the trees have been cut 
down and sold, and the beauty of the 
place necessarily impaired. Along 
the road there are several fountains 
erected long ago for the ornament of 
the place, and to afford a refresh- 
ment always welcome in hot coun- 
tries ; but now they have been long 
neglected, the sources of some of them 
are dried up, the waters of others 
stagnate in the marble basins, and 
their filthy green scum disgusts in- 
stead of inviting. 

The pedestrian will do well to ex- 
tend his walk along this road for 
about a mile, when he will arrive at 
the scattered ruins of the Palazzo of 
Poggio Reale, commonly called Palaz- 
zo della Regina Giovanna; and here 
popular tradition is not so incorrect as 
it is with regard to the palace of Po- 
silippo, for, according to old Neapoli- 
tan writers, a palace was erected 
just on the spot by a prince of her 
family, and she herself was much 
accustomed to reside there. The 
ruins now visible, however, are the 
remains of a palace built by Al- 
phonso, son of Ferdinand I. on his 
return from having delivered Otranto 
from the Turks: he sent on purpose 
for a Florentine architect, and em- 
ployed two painters, Pietro and Polito 
del Donzello, brothers, to represent on 
the walls the famous congiéra of the 
Barons, ostensibly against his father 
Ferdinand, but really against him- 
self, and which he had the good for- 
tune to overthrow. In some places 
you still see little fragments of this 
painting, which was esteemed a great 
work at that time, and was indeed 
one of the earliest extensive efforts of 
native art. The interior courts are 
now turned into cabbage gardens ; 
two canals pass through them, the 
waters of which turn two mills, that 
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are built on the site of the palace; 
a large hall is converted into a mil- 
ler’s magazine, and two families of 
peasants have contrived to make 
dwellings in two different parts of 
the ruins. A little below the palace 
is a peschiéra, or fish pond; beyond 
this, in the time of Alphonso and se- 
veral of his successors, there was a 
wood which reached to the sea, be- 
tween Naples and Portici; it was 
used as a royal chase, to which, say 
the serious historians of the country, 
the kings of the Arragon line fre- 
quently resorted, being sommaménte 
portati per la caccia. Within the 
ruins there are two holes now choked 
up, which the people-show as the 
trabocchéllo of Queen Giovanna, into 
which she had the praiseworthy cus- 
tom of precipitating her lovers, when 
she was tired of them. This Queen 
bears a most frightful character a- 
mong the vulgar, who all tell the 
same tales of her atrocities, and seem 
toregard her as supernaturally wick- 
ed. We must not forget to say that 
this place has the reputation of being 
infested by spirits. 

The river Rubeolo, which runs a 
little to the right of the road, rises 
from different sources in the plain, 
and the greater part of the waters 
which descend on that side from Ve- 
suvius run into it. This stream would 
be considerable, if it were not dimi- 
nished by hundreds of canals, which 
carry off its waters to irrigate the 
plain, producing a fertility which is 
perhaps almost unequalled ; and, be- 
sides turning a great number of mills, 
which are employed in the service 
of the city, a considerable part of the 
water is carried to Naples in aque- 
ducts for domestic purposes. One of 
the sources of this river isin a place 
called Cancellaro, about six miles 
from the roots of Vesuvius, and about 
five from the sea; itis called La Fon- 
tanella; there is here a large deep 
cave, into which the water drops in- 
cessantly through the earth, and then 
passing for some time through sub- 
terraneous passages, appears at a 
place called La Bolla, where the wa- 
ters by their vexed and hasty rushing 
seem to boil, and where the river is 
crossed by a strong dike of coarse 
marble. ‘This place is generally but 
little visited by foreigners, on account 
of there being no coach road, but it 
affords a very pleasant walk; the 
Country around is interesting, and is 
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speckled with many villages, which 
lie in picturesque patches around the 
base of the dark Vesuvius, and his 
compeer, the Somma. 

The Rubeolo has been curiously 
confounded with the Sebeto ; for, in 
fact, it is the Rubeolo, and not the 
Sebeto, which runs under the Ponte 
di Maddalena. The Sebeto really 
rises by the monastery of San Se- 
verino, which is indeed in the same 
plain (the pianara di Maddalena) ; 
but by a felonious earthquake, three 
hundred years ago, the Sebeto was 
buried, and has ever since continu- 
ed to wind its way in subterrane- 
ous darkness ; and discharges itself 
into the sea without any notoriety 
whatever. In some of the lower 
parts of the city of Naples, there 
are, however, apertures through 
which the river may be seen, but 
they are few, and not generally 
known. Authors, subsequent to its 
interment, unaware of that circum- 
stance, transferred to the humble 
Rubeolo the name and honours of the 
deceased Sebeto ; and poets, knowing 
that Rome boasted its Tevere, Flo- 
rence its Arno, London its Tamigi, 
&c.; determined, of course, that 
Naples must have some river to sing 
of, and accordingly they began with 
great fervour to tell of “ bel Sebeto 
in rivo,” “ Le Ninfe del bel Sebeto,” 
«¢ Le chiare onde del rinomato fiume, 
&c.” and all this admiration was be- 
stowed upon a stream, which in Eng- 
land would receive the contemptuous 
appellation of ditch. One of the 
most considerable literary societies 
which now exist in Naples derives 
its name from the Sebeto, and has 
been accustomed, God knows how 
many years, to produce on a certain 
day odes and somets, in honour of 
the Rubeolo, under the usurped title 
of the Sebeto, while meantime the 
«‘ real Simon Pure” has remained in 
total neglect. Our amiable country- 
man, Mr. Mathias, who has distin- 
guished himself so much by his Ita- 
lian poetry, has contributed his praises 
also to this classic river, and talks 
about the Sebeto and the Tamigi. 

Over the ponte di Maddalena runs 
a fourth considerable road, it is broad 
and very good, as far as Portici; it 
lies near the shore, is well paved 
with flags of Java, and commands a 
broad and cheerful view of the moun- 
tains and the bay. 

The last road which we shall 
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mention, is the Strada Nuova di 
Capo di Monte,* which continues 
straight on from Toledo, leaving the 
Studj on the right, and passing over 
a good bridge which is suspended at 
a great height in the air, and con- 
nects the sides of a deep valley, in 
which stands an odd part of the city 
called La Sanita. The road was 
constructed, and the bridge erected, 
by the French; for Charles 111. who 
built, or almost built the palace on 
the hill, forgot to make a road to lead 
to it; this approach has been re- 
paired and kept in good order by 
the present king, who is much at- 
tached to the residence mentioned 
above, and who, before the present 
way was constructed, was obliged to 
have his carriage drawn up the hill 
by wains of oxen. From the bridge, 
you see the facade of San Gennaro 
de’ Poveri, a large building appro- 
priated to poverty and age, through 
which you pass to the entrance of 
the catacombs, of which several ra- 
mifications run under the traveller’s 
path. The road stretches up the 
hill, in a fine ascent, deviating in a 
few easy turns, until it reaches the 
summit, where stands the royal pa- 
lace ; this edifice is very heavy, rather 
large, and very red; as usual, it is 
not finished ; the gardens attached 
to it are very pleasant, but the pub- 
lic is churlishly denied admittance, 
even when the king is not there. 
From a ridge a little beyond, you ob- 
tain a wide and beautiful view of 
the bay, coasts, and islands, a good 
part of the city and port, and the 
opposite hill crowned by San Mar- 
tino, and Sant’ Elmo; behind, rather 
to the right, is the wooded hill of 
Scudillo, which runs into the hill 
called Arionella, the birth-place of 
Salvator Rosa, a little above the Vo- 
mero ; the Scudillo abounds in those 
curious pines we have already men- 
tioned, and just over the farther end 
of it is seen the convent of the Ca- 
maldoli, with a few trees before it, 
situated on the highest eminence in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Na- 
les. 

The road descends on the other 
side, and passing under the Ponte 
Rosso, an old and ruined aqueduct, 
comes out below Capo di Chino. The 
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whole of the scenery through which 


it passes is very picturesque ; it is a 
constant succession of beautiful slopes, 
adorned with country houses and 
vineyards ; in several parts the vines 
hang over the road, and occasionally 
the eye plunges into the dark weedy 
recesses of chasms which cleave the 
hill. 

We have now mentioned the prin- 
cipal spots around Naples which 
are remarkable for their beauty, and 
which have powerfully contributed 
to draw the curious, the lovers of the 
picturesque, and the luxurious, from 
all parts of Europe ; we shall briefly 
change the scene, and pass, from 
those beautiful spots which are de- 
serving of all the praises that have 
been bestowed upon them, to the 
haunts of the Neapolitans—the real 
maccaroni eaters who have not the 
least “* gusto forestiere,” and who, 
if they had the same means of living, 
would be equally content if Naples 
were placed in the dullest heath that 
ever sun shone on. 

The city of Naples stands between 
the sea and the hills, and has but 
little depth in proportion to its length; 
the streets leading from Toledo, to- 
wards the hill, are generally built on 
pretty steep slopes, and in rainy 
weather serve as channels to so 
many rapid though shallow rivers; 
this is sufficiently uncomfortable, but 
it is not without its use, for the rain 
is the only public scavenger in Naples. 
Leaving Toledo, we turn down the 
Strada di Maddaloni, where on one 
side a number of comb-makers are 
seen sawing and rasping, and on 
either side there are dull shops called 
Copisteria, where dwell men cunning 
in languages and the arts of writing 
and spelling, whose business it is to 
translate and to copy law instruments, 
memorials, &c. The Strada di Mad- 
daloni, though under different names, 
leads nearly to the extremity of the 
town ; in going along, we first pause 
in the Largo del Gesu, in which is 
reared one of the highest and ugliest 
of the Guglj, those true Neapolitan 
architectural monsters ; and the left 
side of the square is formed by the 
embossed front of the great church 
of the Gesti Nuovo. After this, the 
street takes the name of Santa Chiara, 





* There is another fine road for pedestrians (it is almost too steep for carriages), called 


La Salita del Vomero, 
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and on advancing a little farther, we 
pass the ancient church of that 
name, with its high square Norman 
tower, and soon reach the Largo 
S. Domenico Maggio, where another 
ugly guglia, but not so high as the 
former, demands its share of con- 
tempt ; after traversing this, we en- 
ter into the Strada San Biagio de Li- 
braj, which, like Santa Chiara, is a 
continuation of the same long line. 
Hardly any thing is to be seen here 
but bookseller’s shops ; it is, in fact, 
the Paternoster Row of Naples, and 
avery poor Paternoster Row it is; 
the shops are low, dark, mean, 
dirty, and very badly stocked ; it is 
difficult to get any foreign or new 
Italian work here, except at one 
bookseller’s, who is a Frenchman, 
and is kind enough to procure them 
for about double their value, within 
two or three months’ notice. The 
street soon changes its name again, 
becomes narrower, and is called 
“ Strada Seggio del Nilo ;” the shops 
at the beginning of this part of the 
range are chiefly filled by religious 
prints, such as Madonnas, Saints, 
and Crucifixes, people praying and 
burning in purgatory, martyrdoms, 
miracles, &c. ; and at the farther end 
are wholesale manufacturers of saints 
of both sexes, gilded ornaments for 
church candlesticks, crosses, eternal 
flowers, &c. &c. 

Leaving the Seggio del Nilo, we 
go up by a cross street to the great 
Strada Tribunale, which is dirty and 
narrow, like the one we left; here 
there are two other abominable 
guglj ; indeed, the Neapolitans have 
been very liberal of these memorials 
of their bad taste; the Strada Tri- 
bunale ends at the Vicaria, a very 
large building, formerly the habita- 
tions of the Viceroys, and now the 
seats of justice, and the criminal pri- 
sons ; at this now plebeian end of the 
town, there are a great many old and 
large palaces, as in former times the 
nobility inhabited this part, which is 
now deserted by all whose finances 
permit them to seek more modish 
quarters. On the other side of the 
Strada Nilo, there is a strange set of 
streets, each of which is occupied by 
a particular trade ; one, for instance, 
by coppersmiths, another by black- 
smiths, another by weavers and 
dyers, and another by coopers, and 
S80 on, through a great variety: the 
greater part of these artists usually 


work in the street; the blacksmith’s 
anvil is placed perhaps under a gate- 
way when it rains, but usually it is 
hoisted on a block in the path ; ham- 
mers whirl round, sparks fly, and 
files grate upon the ear, in one street, 
and immediately upon quitting it, we 
get into another, where there is equal 
noise and confusion by squeaking 
saws and gliding planes. In the 
same direction is the Neapolitan 
Mint, a very roomy building, wherein 
they contrive to make very bad mo- 
ney. 

Many of the streets inhabited by 
the trades end in one large one 
that leads to the mercato, which is, 
as the name expresses, a market- 
place: it is a very wide square ; on 
it stand the church of San Lorenzo, 
the Torre del Campanile, the church 
of La Madonna del Carmine, the for- 
tress of the Carmine, and several other 
noted edifices. This was the scene 
of the tumults, eloquence, triumph, 
and death of the unfortunate dema- 
gogue, Masaniello ; and it was also 
the place where the patriots of ninety- 
nine suffered for their principles, and 
resigned all their politics. It was 
here also, ‘i’ the olden time,” that 
the youthful and gallant Conradin 
was caused to be beheaded by Charles 
of Anjou, being clearly convicted of 
having a just title to the throne of 
Naples. In one part of the mercato 
stood, until a few years back, the 
little church, or cappélla, of Santa 
Croce di Corradino, just before 
which, on a lofty scaffold, covered 
with velvet, he, with the Duke of 
Austria, endured his fate, whilst his 
conqueror enjoyed the scene from a 
neighbouring tower ; and among the 
immense and pitying crowd, not a 
man was found bold enough to take 
up the glove which the prince threw 
among them, as an investiture of his 
kingdom. Conradin’s body, which 
lay exposed in the place until it was 
in a state of putrefaction, nobody 
having courage to bury it until an 
order was given by Charles, was de- 
posited in the chapel, but afterwards 
removed by his mother, and placed 
behind the Altare Maggiore of the 
Carmine. Almost the whole of one 
side of the Mercato is formed by an 
extremely large building, called IJ 
Banco di S. Eligio, which has been 
a monastery, a hospital, and a bank ; 
but what various purposes it answers 
now we know not. 
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Between the long streets we have 
mentioned and the Marina, there is 
another batch of streets, or quarter, 
called, “‘ Abasso di Mercanti,” where 
all the mercers, dealers in cloth, 
&c. live. The Strada delli Oréfici, 
where none but goldsmiths carry on 
a trade, is also near here, and isa 
smart place: you see exposed to sale 
the tawdry ornaments which adorn 
and impose upon the plebeians ; large 


hoop ear-rings, with pendants half 


the size of one’s hand, and weighing, 
perhaps, three quarters of an ounce 
each, stuck all over with dingy pearls 
and bits of coloured glass, all manu- 
factured and arranged in true Nea- 
politan taste, which consists in dis- 
posing things to the worst advantage 
possible, are here displayed in great 
profusion, as also immense quantities 
of rings, crosses, and cornicélli, or 
little pieces of twisted coral, which 
are worn about the neck as charms 
against the jettafura, or evil eye, in 
which every true Neapolitan “ most 
powerfully and potently believes.” In 
the same line is a range of streets 
so narrow that they seem to have 
been constructed with the inten- 
tion of trying experiments on suf- 
focation ; the houses are incredibly 
high, and in many places a_per- 
son, by extending his arms, can 
touch both sides of the street at once; 
at the same time, there are so many 
bendings, and turnings, and corners, 
that little short of conjuration can 
deliver the wanderer who has once 
bewildered himself in the dingy laby- 
rinth. It is awful to reflect, whilst 
traversing this part of the town, on 
the fearful mortality which would 
scourge this filthy race if a conta- 
gious disease were to make its ap- 
pearance here; scarcely two out of 
ten, we apprehend, would escape, and 
the catacombs, which are yet choked 
in some places with the skulls and 
skeletons that were the harvest of 
the plague in 1656, would receive a 
supply sufficient to tell a tale of fear 
in ages to come! Were it not for 
openings towards the sea which ad- 
mit the cool air, these streets would 
be suffocating during the summer 
heats. 

A fine well paved way runs from 
the Molo along the shore to the end 
of the city in that direction; it is broad 
and open to the sea all along. This 
walk would be delightful, for the si- 


Sketch of the City of Naples. 





[Sept. 
tuation is excellent, the breezes blow 


fresh from the sea, and Vesuvius 
frowns across the smiling waters ; but 
it is lined by a number of mean and 
irregular, though lofty houses with 
broken windows and unpainted bal- 
conies, and the place is offensive from 
the skins which the tanners lay out to 
dry in the sun on the pavement, and 
from the materials which those arti. 
sans use in their business. 


Here we conclude our first sketch 
of Naples ; at a future time we shall 
return to this subject, and describe 
rather more at large some of the re- 
markable objects ; we shall also en- 
deavour to give you an account of 
the character, customs, manners, state 
of society, and amusements of the 
people; subjects which we camnot 
consider as trite, since we have seen 
but little relating to them that has 
appeared to us to be correct. Our 
descriptions, as far as we have gone, 
are not perhaps what you expected ; 
it may be so, for we have attempted 
to describe Naples ta/e qual’?. Do 
not suppose that, because we remark 
the blemishes in this heato soggidrno, 
that we are prejudiced against it, or 
are Jed by a splenetic spirit to decry 
what others applaud. No ; we are not 
insensible to what is valuable about 
Naples; we are familiar with all her 
matchless scenes ; and we love her in 
spite of her abominations. Naples is 
not a place for good society ; it is not 
a good place for solitary study ; for 
theatres, balls, and masquerades, it 
it has many superiors; it is not a 
cheap place for foreigners ; Paris |s 
as cheap, and every city of Italy muc!i 
cheaper; it is not a comfortable 
place to live in, it is not clean, it 1s 
not quiet—it is none of these ! but it 
has beauties around, which to be 
conceived must be seen, and once 
seen, must become a part of memory. 
Every step taken in its vicinity pre- 
sents views by which some importa 
peseee of mythology, or poetry, or 

istory, or legend, is recalled ;—some 
secret of nature reveals itself in every 
hill, in every hollow; and all her 
shores, and capes, and islands, are 
thickly strewed with the wrecks 0! 
antiquity. Could we share with you 
all we see and feel in but one of our 
walks, you might estimate the en- 
ticements of Naples rightly ; but that 
we cannot do. Farewell! 
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KING BRUCE’S BOWL, 
A DRAMATIC LEGEND OF GALLOWAY. 


(Simon Sprorre, of Kingsmount. 
Hucu Gienvynen, of Glendynen. 
Mites Herries, of Partoun. 

Fevix Macarrny, of Carrickfergus. 
Dame Sprrorre, of Kingsmount. 

| Atice Sprorre, her daughter. 


Persons... 


a S 





A rwiticut glen thick-bower’d with trees—between 
Their straight tall shafts, the sweet and winding Orr 
Flows dimpling seaward; o’er their leafy tops 

A verdant mound arises; and below, 

A mill, with meal white powder’d o’er, dips ever 

Its syunding wheel amid the racing flood — 

The miil-stones ring, and from the mill-ee comes 
The warm meal gushing fragrant. At hand too 

1 see the shealing-hill, with husks of grain 

Sott bedded, where the man who turns the corn, 
Above the kiln’s pure glow, with grimy visage 

Lies cooling him ;—the worn-out mill-stones lie, 
With wheels of ancient pattern, thick around ; 

And clucking hens peck near, or burrow deep, 

With fluttering wings amid the husky surge ; 

While high o’er-head, the hawk with many a gyre 
Sails round, but dreads to stoop. A bow-shot on, 
An ancient house stands with brown heather thatch’d, 
The door is open—see the quivering light 

Comes glancing forth, and all the river gleams. 

The old quern-mill, by menial maidens turn’d 

Two hours at morn for breakfast meal, stands now 
Unhonour’d by white hands— the deep stone trough 
Where malt was kneaded, and the mighty press 
Which moulds the white curd into fragrant cheese, 
Stand at the porch; while from the open door 

To the huge chimney, all the floor is green 

With rushes and wild flowers. Around the fire 

Lie slumbering chace-dogs, with their white breasts laid 
To catch the warmth, while in mid-floor appears 

The table huge of oak—a massive board 

Which striplings may not move though much they strive. 
It seems a time of feasting, for I see 

Some of the Galloway sages, and sweet dames 

Clad in the garb their own white hands have spun. 
List! see the grey old lord of this rude home 

From his shrunk temples sheds the reverent locks,— 
His face composes to a graver smile,— 

Now hear his antique speech. 


SCENE—Kingsmount House, Water of Orr. Time—the Twiligit. 


Enter Simon Srrotte, Hucu Gienpynen, Mives Hernizs, Dame 
Sprotte, and Avice Sprorte. 


SIMON SPROTTE. 

The sun’s gone down on the hill-top red and rosy.. The corn of Kings- 
mount, the bear of Braidislee, and the rye of Partoun-place, will soon be 
ready for the sickle. -We must sharpen the reap-hook soon, Hugh Glen- 


dynen, and st ; 
Vor. VI. oop us to the stooking. 5 
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HUGH GLENDYNEN. 


Aye, truly. The barley wags his yellow beard at us, and the lasses long 
to catch it atween their white hands. There will be thousands of sickles 
laid under the ripe ear soon. As I came down by Ernespie, who should 
I see but the laird standing midwaist deep in a cornfield, proving the ripe- 
ness of his grain between the remains of his foreteeth:—‘ My sooth,” 
said he, “if the reap-hook makes nae the greater speed, the top pickle 
will be shaken on the mools, and gang to the fairies of Glenesling-glen. 
Through the grace of him aboon, and the warmth of yon blessed sun, the 
corn is ready for the hook and the flail.” 


MILES HERRIES. 


As I came along the river-bank, who should I see but a lady of the auld 
blood of the Maxwells:— Will Candlish,” cried she to her steward, 
“wherefore feed ye the pigeons with good grey peas, when I see ripe rye 
at Thunneram ;—wilful waste makes woeful want.” ° 


DAME SPROTTE. 

Aye, aye, our lady takes as sore a lift of the world as if she could 

carry it with her to the grave. Sorry am I for the bauld auld sirname of 

Maxwell. An ancient name anda renowned. The ladies had hands once 

milk-white and soft, and filled with bountith and largesse to many a 

needful body. But now their hands are of iron, and every finger they 
have is as sharp as a fish-hook. Sorry am I for the gallant name. 


MILES HERRIES. 


It is a pity that old and heroic blood should become as cold as dyke- 
water in December. I have sung of many of the bold and chivalrous 
names which honour other days, and in the praise of the Maxwell would | 
wake my highest strain. But present feelings are too strong for ancient 
love, and I maun forget the living before I can do honour to the dead. 


SIMON SPROTTE. 


Honour the dead, and let the living go to the dust their own pitiful way. 
Thirty gentlemen and three have I numbered in my youth, all of that 
old name, and owners of lands and towers in Nithsdale and Gal- 
loway ; but woe to foreign wars, and woe to domestic feuds—sudden 
deaths and barren beds have thinned them out and given their lordships 
to strangers. 

HUGH GLENDYNEN. 

And let them go—and so their requiem’s sung. We saw fairer faces fal! 
at Clifton without dool or lament; and better warriors at Carlisle gate, 
who had fetters for their hands, and a sharp axe for their necks. Ah, my 
auld fere, we came through some peril when we drew our swords together 
for the love of King Bruce’s blood. Mind ye, man, how we trimmed that 
three lads with the scarlet coats and Hanover belts, who overtook us at 
the end of Lochmaben town? And how, when we emptied the troopers’ 
saddles and leaped into them ourselves, one of the bailies, who bore on 
his back a burthen of broom, cried, ‘‘ Od, my lads, I wish Provost John- 
stone saw ye, he would make ye glower through the harrow that forms our 
prison gate.” 

SIMON SPROTTE. 

Aye, that was none of our wisest pranks, and had near-hand brought 
us acquaint with the red and ready hand of Duke Cumberland’s merciless 
law. When I returned home I found cold comfort. Jabesh Cargil, with 
a company of wild Closeburn Cameronians, had herried my home and 
burned my books—a Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testament among the 
rest—nor spared they my old original Homer. They kindled a fire 0” 
the top of the mount, and, with much of prayer and thanksgiving, com- 
mitted the good old Greek, and, his holier companions, to the flames ; 
calling them brats and bastards of Rimmon and Moloch, and crying aloud, 
«Consume with fire the session book in which the harlot of Rome has 
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written and recorded her longings and her sins.” Ah, these were Stirring 
and ticklish times. 
HUGH GLENDYNEN. 

Plague on such times, say I, and the knaves and the fools who swell the 
ranks of discord and civil dissension. Come, man, let the memory of such 
misadventures die a natural death; and let us be blessed with the presence 
of the old charter-bowl—the glorious heir-loom of the house of Kings- 
mount,—the noble bowl of Bruce the Brave, as my young friend Miles 
Herries will doubtless baptize it when he sees, for the first time, the worm- 
eaten relique. Let its ancient lips overflow again, my friend, with rich 
and smoking potations. Let us perfume the roof of the house of Simon 
Sprotte, and intoxicate the sparrows with the fumes, as they roost beneath 
the eaves. 

SIMON SPROTTE. 

Now Alice Sprotte, my love-—Alice, 1 say—my only child—the light of 
day to thy mother’s eyes and mine, and the new bark to the withering tree 
of the old house of Sprotte of the Mount. Go to the charter-chest— the 
little old chest of moss-oak, ornamented with thistles, and strewn with 
Scripture expressions,. and the names of my bold forbears. Open the lid, 
my love, and you will find, carefully wrapt in fine wool, the wassail-cup, 
the breakfast bow] of Robert the Bruce. Touch its ancient sides with awe, 
Alice, and bring it hither, wondering, between thy hands. 


ALICE SPROTTE. 
It is a lordly dish—I look indeed with awe on the ancient vessel which 
the lip and hand of a hero and a king have touched. Come out of thy safe 
sanctuary, thou relique of the Bruce and the Sprotte—my hand trembles to 
touch thee. 
MILES HERRIES. 


Lo! here the relique comes, a lordly vessel borne in a white and shapely 
hand. Off with all bonnets—each lay his right hand on the cup of Kings- 
mount—kneel on the floor, and let the venerable owner of this ancient 
house pray for bright days for poor Scotland. 


HUGH GLENDYNEN. 


The stripling’s mad—moon-struck and muse-struck—over head in hot 
love and heroics ; seven words of simple prose are no more to be hoped 
for from him, than a shower of pearls when the wind's westerly. Ah, my 
old reverend acquaintance, fair fall the white hand that placed thee before 
me. Cup of aking, thou bast a smell and a perfume about thee grateful 
to a humble subject like me. Many a time have I sat down beside thee in 
sorrow and staggered from thee in joy. Often have I sat before thee in 
humility and submission—the first cupful made mea lord, and the last one 
crowned me a king. Fifty years and odd bear [ on my back now, but 
oe the burthen of years thou wilt make me leap with the limbs of 
eighteen. 


SIMON SPROTTE. 
The rashness of youth has descended on my friend again, and a singer 
and a dancer will he become in the presence of this noble vessel. There! 
on that table stands the grace and glory of my house, and the charter by 
which I hold my land. Ah, King Bruce’s bowl, many a heroic hand has 
been upon thee of old at burials, and bridals, and baptisms, and banquet- 
ings. Among the brave, and the sage, and the fair, hast thou appeared ;— 
a Bruce has not scorned thy humble sweets—a Douglas has tasted of thy 
strength—a Randolph has stayed his fiery steed to partake of thy blessings— 
many a Maxwell, many a Ramsay, many a gentle Kirkpatrick, many a hot 
and headlong Johnstone, and gay Macartney, and blythe Maclellan, have 
partaken of thy liquid delights. ‘Thou hast never been profaned by rude 
and vulgar lips, aud I would sooner see thee feed the fire, or hold husks for 
“wine, than behold thee gracing the mean and the sordid. 
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MILES HERRIES. 


Let me view this princely vessel round and around. It was cut from the 
stem of a scented sycamore, and polished into a cup of honour by some 
wise and cunning hand. Nor has the hand of De Bruce given it all its 
glory. The thistle has lately been carved about its brim, and some affec- 
tionate hand has hooped it with silver. And Saint Andrew, what have we 
here! A scene of Scottish glory cut by no common and servile hand. Who 
is he with spear in hand, spurring on his steed P—Ah, ’tis Henry de Bohun— 
for here De Bruce is at his bosom—his crown above his helmet—his war. 
axe descending in a hand that gives no second blow; a heroic might seems 
in his frame to confound the foes of Scotland. 


DAME SPROTTE. 


Ah, Miles Herries, I will show thee a far fairer scene than that, and cut 
too by no hired hand. See here is the feat—a humble, but an useful one, 
by which we won our lands of yore. A woman’s deed too!—the work of 
woman’s hand and woman’s wit! When will the slim and the scented 
madams of this degenerate day work for the gain or the glory of man? As 
idle and as frail as the lilies in Scripture—light of head and light of havings, 
when will one of them win a lairdship of land, or bear on her back two 
bushels of barley? 

MILES HERRIES. 

By the white hand and blue eye of my love, here’s a curious scene in- 
deed. This is Kingsmount house, and hill, and holmland and river. Two 
warriors sit on the threshold ; between them stands a lordly dish. But who 
is this with hair flowing in loosened ringlets, with lips apart and body bent 
forward, flying as swift as the gos-hawk which won by its flight the broad 
carse of Gowrie? This is the dame who fought for King Robert, and pre- 
pared food for the hungry hero, and became lady of all the land she could 
run round while he emptied the mighty bowl. 

HUGH GLENDYNEN. 

The same—the same,—I have heard the story a thousand and a thousand 
times, with all its variations. It is told by the old, and marvelled at by the 
young. I have seventeen versions of the tale myself, and have told it from 
Crawfuird moor to Caerlaverock, and from Caerlaverock to Dundrennan. 
It’s as old as the hills, and as long as Orr water with all its loops and 
windings. I would as soon sit sarkless on Skiddaw, and hearken the crake 
of the curlew, as listen to the story of Kingsmount won by woman’s wit, 
with reverence be it spoken. 

SIMON SPROTTE. 

Come, Alice, love—come, Alice. Go, bring me one of the old cob- 
webbed gardevines, smuggled hither hy William Armstrong, whom men 
called Wilful Willie. Many ananker of the right geneva has he brought to 
gladden the men of Galloway, and the women too, else there’s no more trust 
in an ancient saye. It was a sad day for us all, when black Jock Johnstone 
the gauger—called by the dames of the district, Satan’s Jock, shot at and 
lamed Wilful Willie among the cliffs of Colvend. But bring me the gar- 
devine, Alice, my love, and the pure geneva shall simmer and sing among 
sugar and smoking water, to the comfort of us all. 


ALICE SPROTTE. 

The pure water of the well, or the sweet milk from the loan, or whey 
pressed from the curd, is pleasanter than this wild and venomous liquor, 
which makes wise men fools, and fools mad. It would never be tasted here, 
save for the sake of this ancient bowl. 


HUGH GLENDYNEN. 

Pour it out, my winsome Alice. Ah, water, sugar, and geneva, form 
the richest alliance ever made for the pleasure of humble men. Look at 
the rising of that fragrant vapour, and taste the scent which it diffuses 
over the house of Kingsmount. How gladsome is the flavour of this delicious 
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compound. Ah! thou deceitful beverage, thou hast unsettled the sanctity 
of many a sound divine, and made douce dames keep ill-barred doors. 


MILES HERRIES. 


Let us pronounce a minstrel-blessing on this ancient cup—the rough, the 
rude and ready rhyme has come to my lips in honour of the Bruce—and 
thus do I chaunt it :— 

De Bruce, De Bruce. 


1. 

De Bruce, De Bruce—with that prond call 
Thy glens, green Galloway, 

Grow bright with helm, and axe, and glaive, 
And plumes in close array ; 

The English shafts are loosed, and see 
They fall like winter snow ; 

The southern nobles urge their steeds, 
The earth is shuddering so— 

Flow gently on thou gentle Orr, 
Down to old Solway’s flood,— 

The ruddy tide that stains thy stream 
Is England’s richest blood. 


2. 

Flow gently onwards, gentle Orr, 
Along thy greenwood banks 

King Robert raised his martial cry, 
And broke the English ranks ; 

Black Douglas smiled and wiped his blade, 
He and the gallant Graeme ; 

And as the lightning from the cloud 
Here fiery Randolph came ; 

And stubborn Maxwell too was here, 
And spared nor strength nor steel, 

With him who won the winged spur 
Which gleams on Johnstone’s heel. 


3. 

De Bruce, De Bruce—yon silver star, 
Fair Alice, it shines sweet— 

The lonely Orr, the good greenwood, 
The sod aneath our feet— 

Yon pasture mountain green and large, 
The sea that sweeps its foot— 

Shall die—shall dry—shall cease to be, 
And earth and air be mute ; 

The sage’s word—the poet’s song, 
And woman’s love—shall be 

Things charming none, when Scotland’s heart 
Warms not with naming thee. 


4. 
De Bruce, De Bruce—on Dee’s wild banks, 
And on Orr’s silver side, 
Far othér sounds are echoing now 
Than war-shouts answering wide : 
The reaper’s horn rings merrily now ; 
Beneath the golden grain 
The sickle shines, and maiden’s songs 
Glad all the glens again. 
But minstrel-mirth, and homely joy, 
And heavenly libertie— 
De Bruce, De Bruce—we owe them all 
To thy good sword and thee. 
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Lord of the mighty heart and mind, 
And theme of many a song— 

Brave, mild, and meek, and merciful, 
I see thee bound along,— 

Thy helmet plume is seen afar, 
That never bore a stain,— 

Thy mighty sword is flashing high, 
Which never fell in vain. — 

Shout, Scotland, shout—'till Carlisle wall 
Gives back the sound agen,— 

De Bruce, De Bruce—less than a god, 
But noblest of all men. 


Enter FELIX MACARTHY. 


Ah, merry be your heart, goodman, and much good may it do you. 
That was a long song, and a good song,—and by the powers I am much of 
a mind to give you a tasting of Brian-a-linn. By the kirtle of Saint Mar- 
gery, there’s a smoke coming from your door like the steam of a still at 
sweet Inishowen, and fit to fill the crows drunk that roost on the tree tops. 
I felt the smell of that jolly old bowl half a mile down the river. Ah, the 
blessings upon its merry face,—it does a man good to behold it. Felix, my 
boy, says I, some generous soul wants a rollocking boy like thee, to sing a 
stave, and toss off a spare cup or two of Saint Patrick’s cordial for the cough. 
Faith, said I, it’s a shame—a black, burning shame surely, to crack the 
heart of ahandsome soul so. I'll just step out of my way to oblige bim. 
So—this seat will do—now give me hold of a quaigh, my souls of boys, that 
I may drink long life to your roof-tree. 


SIMON SPROTTE. 


I'll tell ye what, Felix,—whatever more’s your name, this is no change- 
house, where ye may scatter oaths and squander halfpence. So I'm 
thinking ye would act wisely in drinking off that cup to whilk ye have sae 
discreetly helped yourself, and then make yourself scarce, lest I forget that 
I am an elder of God’s kirk, and that ye may, though a wild Irishman, 
chance to be half a Christian. 


FELIX MACARTHY. 


Half a Christian! by the piper who played before Joshua when he 
whistled down the walls of neat little Jericho—I know the town well, it is 
in Munster, and Moll Milligan lives in it—I am a whole and a merry Chris- 
tian, good man, and can break the crown of the cleanest Jad in Lurgan, 
with five-and-thirty neat inches of sloethorn. What can a man do more? 
—And by the blessed acorn that grew the first shilala, is there ever a 
man, or a mother’s son among you, can be so kind to me? So you see me 
now, I am as good a Christian as yourself, good man.—May the saints 
pardon me for saying so in your own house. This now is what I call drink 
—and kind treatment too, my gallant old soul. By Saint Macarthy—if 
there is such a suint—and it’s high time we had one of the name, for I did 
not leave Ireland for building churches—this is chirruping stuff. I shall 
just do you the favour to sup a drop more of it—for it’s a p Mheng and so it 
is, to see the liquor reeking so piteously, and so few lips to taste it—d'ye 
see me now ?—( Drinks.) 


SIMON SPROTTE. 


Do I see ye now ?—Aye, by Saint Andrew, do I, my Lurgan lad.—A 
Catholic oath is surely not sinful in a sound Presbyterian—and hear ye too. 
But drink and begone, my boy, drink and begone, else ye may chance to 
ken soon that ye’re come uncalled for. 
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FELIX MACARTHY—(drinks and sings.) 
O drink and gang hame, love. 


1. 


O drink and gang hame, love, 
O drink and gang hame, 

If we bide any antes 
We'll get an ill name ; 

We'll get an ill name, love, 
And fill ourselves fou, 

And the high walls of Derry 
Are ill to get through. 


2. 
O sit and drink on, love, 
O sit and drink on, 
When the full moon arises, 
O then we'll begone ; 
O then we'll begone, love, 
It’s long time till day, 
And my love grows the stronger 
The longer we stay. 


HUGH GLENDYNEN. 

Why this is a frolicksome soul—and drinks a deep cup and chaunts a 

good song. I'll warrant now he has not a home to put his head in, and so 
he’s asking quarters in this mirthsome way. 


FELIX MACARTHY. 


Ah! and may the fiend make matches of my fifth rib, but you’re just 
right. By the bagpiper of Belfast, you can like my song no better than I 
like your drink. So here’s to all good people, say I, who coup out the cup 
clean like Christians. There’s Dan Farles of the Bann-water, and Yadrah 
Linker, of the Leap of Coleraine—two as neat boys, and early boys too, 
as ever crushed comfort out of a choppin-stoup ; I’m the lad that has laid 
them with their heels to the wind, like wet sheaves, with never a drop of 
aught starker than dirty Ferintosh. I see now you want more singing—ah, 
alove song? My early ones, you shall have it. By the glance of the girl’s 
+ re ould girl I mean—I see she wishes for some tender thing—just 
isten now. 


The Bold Shoemaker. 


1. 
I am a bold shoemaker, 
From Belfast town I came, 
And drunk and most misfortunate, 
I listed in the train ; 
But double drill, and “ Pat, do this,” 
With me did not agree, 
So I knock’d down Sergeant Forgeson, 
And gain’d my liberty. 


2. 


I came to Carrickfergus, 
As the night was wearing late, 
And met with Corporal Conollie, 
Hard by the Castle gate ; 
He cried, “ Stand, you bold deserter ;” 
- With a blow both frank and free, 
I left him gathering up his limbs, 
And gain’d my liberty. 
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3. 
By the foot of Newry mountains, 
All among the storm and rain, 
Up came Lance-corporal Collingwood, 
With fifteen of the train ; 
I knock’d down six, and fell’d four more, 
And made the five to flee— 
And that’s the way, my brave boys, 
I kept my liberty. 
SIMON SPROTTE. 

This is a merry companion, and his wild glee mixes right pleasantly with 
our sedater joy. If he would swear less and drink more—though he drinks 
as deeply as a man well may—and not look so wildly about him as if he 
sought for something at night that he could carry away in the morning—| 
see nought to hinder this wild slip from the green island, as some conceited 
gowks call merry old Ireland, to sit near our table and hearken to the story 
of King Bruce's bowl. 

FELIX MACARTHY—(sings.) 

As I came in through Droghadee, 

To take a cup or two with a fair one, 
With merry feet along the street, 

Up came to me a rich and rare one, 
Her waist so neat, her locks so long, 

Her eyes'so blue, their glance so warming, 
Her note was the note of the nightingale, 

And, oh, her tongue was wondrous charming. 


Ah, now, goodman, you begin to think I have something of the cut of 2 
ready-made blackguard—but you shall see me now as quiet as the big bell 
of Carrickfergus, when Tom Murphy stole the tongue out of its head. Ah, 
the mother that bare me almost kilt me, so she did, by the nurture and the 
education she gave me.—After all, you may speak as you like, but the 
wild hills of Pimroy is the place for education.—There you'll see the lumps 
of boys as big, by the piper, as myself, running untamed among the 
mountains, without the folly of cravats, or the bother of shoes, shouting in 
Greek till the very echoes speak Latin, and so they do. Ah, now I have 
done, good man-——good luck to the hero who gave you your ground, and 
long life to the woman who won it, joy !—I should just like to see one of my 
wives strip off her shoes, and run Felix Macarthy into a handsome inherit- 
ance ; powers! and I should almost chit an eye out of her head for kindness. 
( Drinks.) 

SIMON SPROTTE. 

Listen then, and I will tell, for the edification of our young minstrel 
here, the old story of King Bruce’s Bowl, and ye must hold your hands 
on this happy Hibernian’s mouth, to restrain his scraps of songs, and his 
wild mirth from flowing and o’erflooding my narrative. 


FELIX MACARTHY. 

Bad luck to the murmur that comes from Macarthy’s lip—so say away, 
good man. 

SIMON SPROTTE. 

In the time of the wars of Wallace and of Bruce, my ancestor dwelt 
where I do now—was a shepherd and a husbandman; a warrior too, 
in the hour of need, and it was his good fortune to be wed to a kind and 
clever woman. It chanced in the third year of Bruce’s reign, that the 
king was attacked on the banks of Orr by Sir Walter Selby—the contest 
was fierce and dubious—the followers on each side were diminished to 
three, and those were sore wounded. Many a battle has been begun by 4 
woman, this was ended by one—to her honour be it spoken.—The clashing 
of swords—a sound not unusual in those unsettled times, reached the ear of 
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the wife of my ancestor, as busied at the hearth-fire she prepared her hus- 
band’s breakfast. She ran down to the banks of the Orr, and there she saw 
several warriors lying wounded and bleeding on the grass, and two knights 
with their visors closed, and with swords in their hands, contending for 
death and life. They were both bold, stalwart and stately men, and in 
vain she sought for a mark by which she might know the kindly Scot from 
the fause Southron. The fire sparkled from their shields and helmets, and 
the grass was dropped here and there with the blood which trickled to 
their blows. At length one received a stroke on the helmet which made 
him stagger—uttering a deep imprecation, he sprung upon his equally 
powerful and more deliberate adversary, and the combat grew fiercer than 
ever. “ Ah, thou false swearing Southron!” exclaimed the wife of Mark 
Sprotte, “1 know ye now—I know ye now;” and seizing Sir Walter Selby 
by a ringlet of his long hair, which escaped from under his helmet, she 
pulled him backwards to the ground at her own threshold— and he yielded 
himself prisoner. 
FELIX MACARTHY. 

Ah, what a bold chicken of the old blue hen! Powers, and she was a 
prime one—and I care not much to toss off a cup to the old woman's 
glory.—(Drinks.) 1 never knew one worthy of treading down the daisies 
beside her but one—and that was the mother that bare me.— Soul, and she 
was a trimmer, and broke my old father’s heart and head at the same time 
—but the like of her at a lyke-wake was never in the north of Ireland— 
straight could she stretch the corse in six ell of Coleraine linen—and _plea- 
santly could she sing, and weep, and wail till it was a joy, so it was, to die 
to be waked by the ould one.—I mind the time that Dan Felim was killed 
by big Bob Forgeson—for nothing in all the wide world but saying, that 
Bob was a break-of-day boy, and had to run from Henlis in Meath for 
stealing the silver body of St. Patrick from ould O’Hogan the priest—for 
Bob was a sound protestant, and a sworn foe to silver idols.—Ah, that wicked 
tongue of mine—1I wish, good man, you would give me a silver sixpence to 
nick the noisy end of it—but I have done now—indeed and I have. 


SIMON SPROTTE. 


Aweel—the two knights unlaced their helmets—washed their hands in 
the Orr—and bloody hands they were—uttered their short soldier-like 
acknowledgements to their saints, for having protected them, and re- 
turning to the cottage, seated themselves by the side of their humble 
hostess. ‘* Food,” said the Scottish knight, “ have I not tasted for 
two days, else Sir Walter Selby, renowned in arms as he is, had not resisted 
Robert de Bruce so long.” ‘“ And have I had the glory then,” said the 
Englishman, “ of exchanging blows with the noble leader of the men of Scot- 
land?” <« Leader of the men of Scotland,” exclaimed dame Sprotte—“ he 
shall never be less than King Robert in this house—and king too shall ye 
call him, Sir, else I will cast this boiling beverage, called brose, in your 
' English face—weel favoured though it be.” King Robert smiled and said, 
“My kind and loyal dame, waste not thy valuable food on our sworn 
enemy—but allow the poor king of unhappy Scotlan“ to taste of thy good 
cheer—and, Sir Walter Selby, too, would gladly, I see, do honour to the 
humility of a Scottish breakfast table. So spoons to each, my heroine.—1 
have still a golden Robertus in my pocket, to reward such a ready and 
effectual ally as thee, and take thy seat beside me—this is not the first time 
I have had the helping hand of a kindly Sprotte.”—The dame refused to 
be seated—she once feasted Sir Hugh Herries, of Mabie, she observed, and 
if it was good manners to stand beside a knight—it was bad manners to sit 
beside a king.—* And such a king, too,” said the dame—God bless his 
merciful and noble face—long may he live, and much English blood may he 
have the pleasure of spilling.” So saying she placed a small oaken table 
before him—filled the beautiful wooden vessel which you have admired so 
much to-night, with the favourite breakfast of Caledonia—rich, hot, and 
savoury, set it on the table, and laying a spoon of silver beside it, retired 
to such a distance from her king as awe and admiration may be supposed to 
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measure to a peasant. ‘ But my fair and kind subject,” said King Robert 
“we have vanquished this gentle knight, and must not let him return to 
England, and say that the Scotch are churlish to those they vanquish. Let 
him partake with me, I pray thee.” ‘I should be no true subject,” an. 
swered the dame, “ if I feasted and cherished our mortal foe. Were I a 
man, hemp to his hands, and the Keep of the Thrieve for his mansion, and 
bread and water for his food, should be his instant doom—and as a woman 
I can only say, I have vowed a vow, that no Southron shall feast within 
my door in my presence ; and shall I be hospitable to the man who lately 
laid his steel sword with such right good will to my king’s basnet ?—the 
banks of Orr are resounding with the blows yet.” 


FELIX MACARTHY. 


Good people, have ye such a thing as her cast off slipper, or a hem of her 
kirtle, or a pairing of her nail, that 1 might make a sweet relique of it >—for 
by the long-necked cock of Munster, that picked all the stars out of the 
north-west, she was a jewel of a woman—the honey-comb of Henlis—the 
cranberry of the bog of Allan. 


SIMON SPROTTE. 


«IT commend thy loyalty,” said De Bruce, “ and thus shall I reward it. 
This land, thou knowest, is mine—the hill behind thy house is green and 
fair—the vale before thy house is broad and fertile. I make thee lady of as 
much land as thou can’st run round while I take my breakfast. The food 
is hot the vessel is large—so kilt thy coats and fly.” With right good will 
she kilted her coats—bound up her thick and curling hair—tradition says 
it was jet-black—and stood ready for flight on the threshold of her door. 
She looked back on her guests with something of a comic expression of eye 
—returned, and locked fast all her spoons, save the one for the king—mut- 
tering, “ 1 can credit a smith’s fingers as soon as a monarch's word,” and took 
her station again at the door. ‘ Now,” said Robert, ‘‘ a woman's speed of 
foot against a king’s hunger—away”—and as he raised the spoon to his lips 
she vanished from the door. The Kingsmount, so green and beautiful now, 
was then rough with wild juniper and briars, and the way round the base 
was interrupted by shivered stones and thorn-bushes. But the wife of 
Mark Sprotte loved her husband, wished to become a lady of land, and 
scorned all such obstructions. She had encompassed one-third of the 
hill, when she saw a fox moving slowly and with difficulty along, under 
the weight of a fine goose she had fattened.—** May the huntsman find thee 
yet, for coming across me at this unsonsie time,” said the dame—‘“ but a 
rood of land is better than a fat goose ;”—and she augmented her speed till 
she approached the mill:—the miller, wearied with the labour of grinding 
corn during the whole of the preceding night, lay stretched asleep on the 
sheelan-hill, while the fire, which dried his oats, seized on the ribs of the 
kilu—ran up the roof, and flashed red from between the rafters. “ Burn 
away,” said the dame, “ if I shriek and awake thee thou wilt demand my 
help, and a minute’s work, or a minute’s explanation, will scoop the green 
holm of Orr out of the inheritance—which I hope to encompass before our 
king gains the bottom of the bowl.” So the flame encreased, the miller 
slept—and she reached the place where the hill slopes into the vale, and the 
water of Orr subsides into a deep quiet pool. This you may observe is nigh 
the house. A small wicket in the gabel of her dwelling had a_ board 
suspended by a leather hinge. Dame Sprotte flew for a moment to this rude 
casement—lifted it warily up—and there she beheld the monarch and his 
enemy seated side by side—their helmets on the floor—their swords laid 
aside, and with one spoon between them, smiling in each other's face, as 
they took alternate spoonfuls of the hot and homely beverage. Tradition 
avers, that my ancestress smiled and said, “ Fair play, my liege—fair 
play!” and recommenced her race with renewed agility. 


FELIX MACARTHY. 


_ Now, not to stop you, good man ; do you know if long Dan Dowlan, of 
Coleraine, is one of her descendants >—he was the boy for a running jump— 
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and leaped over Newry canal, which is six and twenty feet wide—but the 
devil mean him, he had seven mile of a ram-race. Ah, never mind it, 


goodman—go on. 
SIMON SPROTTE. 


«| like the fare not amiss,” said Selby, “ and I like still better the hale 
and happy dame who prepared it. I shall never forget with what good will 
she rolled her right hand in my hair, and pulled me to the ground. I'll tell 
thee what, De Bruce, if half the men of Scotland had such heroic hearts as 
her, Edward might turn his bridle southward.” “TI think so too,” said 
King Robert—‘‘ and believe me, Selby, I like you all the better for seeking 
to delay our meal, that my excellent liege-woman may lessen by her speed her 
king's lands.” ‘* I may not do otherwise than show some regard for a wo- 
man, said Selby, whose hand plucked me from death, perhaps, by De Bruce’s 
weapon—and for the king’s lands—why, soothly to speak, the edge of the 
sword, and the point of the arrow and the spear, have yet to decide whe- 
ther they are thine or King Edward’s. Be that as it may, the land I vow 
shall be her’s ; the word of Selby can carry a lordship with it at England’s 
court—and the word of De Bruce is as good as the vow of a king.” ‘“* I am 
losing my land listening to thy eulogium,” said Robert, with a smile—“ yet 
it does my heart good to see the celerity of our hostess. See, Selby, see— 
the brook beside the willows, where we fought so long, and where so many 
of thy comrades and mine lie stark and bloody—she has passed it with one 
bound. The helmet of Lord Howard, whom I slew there, is ornamented 
with silver and gold, she sees it glittering on the ground, but stoops not to 
unlace it;—she knows she can strip the slain at her leisure, when she can- 
not win land. Seven English horses graze masterless among her corn, she 
stays not to touch their bridles—though they have silver housings, and bitts 
of steel and gold, and though she never mounted a steed fairer than a rough 
untrimmed galloway. By the soul of Bruce, this is a prudent woman.” 
* But, see,” said Selby, “ she is about to be stayed by an old crone—a 
dame conversant with gossip and scandal-cups—she plants herself in the 
path, and is resolved to be spoken to.—The lands of Selby to this wart of 
a hill, if there is not a battle between your loving subjects, Sire Robert.” 

“Whither away, dame Sprotte, whither away?” exclaimed the old 
woman—* is thy house on flame—the church on fire—or win ye a lordship 
by swiftness of foot, that ye fly like the sparrowhawk? Ah, lass, I have 
gallant tidings for your quiet ear—sweet and pleasant news. Ye ken Jenny 
Tamson, of Coup-the-cran—light-haired and light-headed—she’s no as she 
should be, if she wishes to wear the snood ; and she blames a whole troop 
of the Black Douglas’s men, who crossed the Orr to herrie the lordship of 
Selby. But the saints be near me, ye speak not, but hasten on like one 
demented ; ye shall not pass Maud Maben that slighting way, if ye were 
wife to King Bruce himself.” ‘“« Out of my way, Maud Maben,” exclaimed 
dame Sprotte, “I’m winning a lairdship by speed of foot, as daft Jamie 
Adamson caught the crow.”—But Maud anchored her long sharp fingers 
in her plaiden mantle till they tasted the flesh. ‘“ Tarry, and tell me,” said 
the beldame, “ else I will dip my left-foot shoe in the links of the Orr, and 
sink thy land, and turn thee to a world’s wonder.”—* Do thy worst, thou 
doited carlen, do thy worst,” shouted dame Sprotte; “ do I regard thy 
imaginary pranks? Come no more to beg venison and new-baked bread of 
me ;” and seizing her old friend with both hands, she twirled her rudely 
round—pushed her from her—and renewed her race. She had now run 
round the hill, nearly encompassed the holm, and, as she approached her 
own threshold, it was thus the king and Sir Walter Selby heard her com- 
mune with her own spirit as she ran :—“ I shall be called the Lady of the 
Mount, and my husband will be called Lord on’t—we shall be the Sprottes 
of the Mount of Orr, while Dalbeattie wood grows, and while Orr water 
runs—our sons and our daughters will be given in marriage to the mighty 
ones of the land, and to wed one of the Sprottes of Orr may be a boast to 
a baron. We shall grow honoured and wax great, and the tenure by which 
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our heritage shall be held will be, the presenting of buttered brose in a 
lordly dish to the kings of Scotland, whenever they happen to pass the Orr.” 
«On thy own terms,” said King Robert, “so loyally and characteristically 
expressed, my heroic dame of Galloway, shall the Sprottes of Orr hold this 
heritage. This mount shall be called the Kingsmount ; and when the kings 
of Scotland pass the Orr, they are to partake of brose from King Bruce’s 
bowl, and from no other—presented by the fair and loyal hands of a 
Sprotte. Be wise—be valiant—be loyal—and be fruitful—and possess this 
land free of paying plack or pemnie, till the name of Bruce perish in word, 
in tale, in song, and in history, and so I render it to thee ;” and so we won 
our land, and such is the story of King Bruce’s Bowl. 


FELIX MACARTHY. 


So that’s your story, my hearties! By the turf-cutter’s spade that digs 
the black bog-diamonds called peats, I would not give the toss up of a cracked 
thirteen for a cart-load of such dusty old tales. Ah merry little Ireland’s 
the place for the stories.—Did you ever hear of Pat Hogan, the fighting 
cock of Coleraine —he was the neat comely article to make a song about ; 
—he could have tumbled down your Bruces and your Selbys thirteen to 
the dozen, as clean as I tumble down these drops of mountain-dew :—if it’s 
Dick Bruce of Carrickfergus, and Pat Selby of Shilala you mean. He 
gave seven sweet counties the breadth of their backs; and down he came, 
the thief of the world, on a summer morning, and upset the prime lads of 
Lurgan by the gross—man and mother’s son of them. Says my brother 
Andie, casting off an old coat of many colours, called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the map of Ireland, says Andie, says he, ‘* Come along—lI’m the 
tightest bit of flesh and blood from Belfast to Newry—let me get but one 
civil twist of ye, my boy”—and before ye could crack your thumb—there 
Jay Pat Hogan among the oneans, with three cracked ribs in his body, and 
there stood my brother Andie, whistling the tune of Droghadee. “1 
tell ye what,” says Andie, ‘ I could upset seven acres of such fellows— 
and here’s my brother Felix can give me the breadth of my back five times 
out of four, any time he likes—d’ye hear me now.” Ah, Andie was the 
boy after all. You may have heard Mall Faurles of Maxwell-town sing the 
song that Andie made on my misfortune. You shall hear it every word, if 
I can keep my seat—for to speak the saints’-truth, the walls of your house, 
goodman, are either about to tumble—or I’m not so sure in my seat as | 
should be. You shall have the song, however, only give me another hearty 
suck of that old bow!—By Saint Shilala—the most potent saint in Ireland— 
do I behold two bowls?—Ah, how fast these blessed vessels multiply in an 
honest man’s house —the saints are merciful in this'graceless land.—( Drinks.) 


The Farewell of Felix Macarthy. 


l. 
Farewell thou proud city, most beautiful Cork, 
Thou hast used thine own son like a Pagan or Turk ; 
The prime of thy youth—the blythe break-o’day burdie, 
Only courted and plunder’d young Molly Macmurdie : 
As if kissing was sinful—plain robbing a ferly, 
I'll tell ye what Felix, said Alderman Darley, 
In thy mother’s own city no more shalt thou tarry, 
But seek the green land of the gentle Macquarrie. 


2. 
Proud town, I gazed on thee, while keeping their way, 
The three ships that bore me pass’d out of the bay ; 
What ail’d thee, most beautiful city, to clasp 
| limbs in cold iron, and give me to the grasp 
Of the law’s demi-demon the jailor, as h g 
I ‘scaped from the pounces of Counsellor O Taggart ? 
I'll bound o’er the waters as swift as an arrow, 
Bid good luck to the presence of gentle Macquarrie. 
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Green Erin, thou loveliest of sea-islands, long 

Shalt thou live in men’s speeches and flourish in song— 
In song, the reverse of King David's, ‘tis said, 

For it stirs up the demon the royal bard laid— 

Though green be thy mountains, and deep be thy mosses, 
And potent thy whisky, and willing thy lasses, 

As sure as there’s water in Shannon and Yarrow, 

I'll leave thee and go to kind gentle Macquarrie. 


4 


Farewell, sweet Bann-water—thou loveliest of valleys, 

For the growth of potatoes and glorious shilalas ; 

Proud root and proud plant! go on flourishing still, 

While there’s friend’s heads to crack, and there’s bellies to fill. 
I leave thee, sweet valley—so none of thy curchees, 

Believe me, it is not for building of churches ; 

For thy judges are stern, and thy magistrates warie, 

So I leave thee and go to kind gentle Macquarrie. 


Farewell to thee, jewel, my sweet Nancie Murgan, 

Thou flower of the mountains and mosses of Lurgan; 
There’s black Ned O’Niel, and there’s red David Logan, 
There’s Hanlon O’Rourke, and that Munster boy Hogan, 
To cheer thee and charm thee, if hemp does na’ sever 
Thy peep-o’-day boys from thee ever and ever— 

May thy own fate be bright and thine enemies swarthy, 
And thy dreams be of joy, and poor Felix Macarthy. 


Exeunt. King Bruce’s Bowl carried out empty, and Felix Macarthy borne 


out drunk. 








ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


IN CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


Joun Armstronc, the son of a 
Scotch minister, was born in the 
parish of Castleton, in Roxburgh- 
shire. The date of his birth has not 
been ascertained, nor is any thing 


known concerning the earlier part of 


his education. The first we hear of it 
is, that he took a degree in medicine 
at Edinburgh, on the fourth of Fe- 
bruary, 1732; on which occasion he 
published his Thesis, as usual, and 
chose De Tabe Purulenta for the 
subject of it. A copy of a Latin 
letter, which he sent to Sir Hans 
Sloane with this essay, is said to be 
in the British Museum. In an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to some verses 
which he calls Imitations of Shak- 
Speare, he informs the reader that 
the first of them was just finished 
when Thomson’s Winter made its 


appearance. This was in 1726, when 
he was, he himself says, very young. 
Thomson having heard of this pro- 
duction by a youth, who was of the 
same country with himself, desired 
to see it, and was so much pleased 
with the attempt, that he put it into 
the hands of Aaron Hill, Mallet, and 
Young. With Thomson, further than 
in the subject, there is no coincidence. 
The manner is a caricature of Shak- 
speare’s. 

In 1735, we find him in London, 
publishing a humourous pamphlet, 
entitled An Essay for abridging the 
Study of Physic, which, though he 
did not profess himself the writer, 
Mr. Nichols says,* he can, on the 
best authority, assert to be his. In 
two years after he published a Me- 
dical Essay. This was soon followed 








* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, Vol. ii. p. 307, &c. 
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by a licentious poem, which I have 
not seen, and the title of which I do 
not think it necessary to record.— 
While thus employed, it was not to 
be expected that he should rise to 
much eminence in his profession. 
The dying man does not willingly 
see by his couch one who has re- 
cently disgraced himself by an open 
act of profligacy. In January 1741, 
he solicited Dr. Birch to use his in- 
fluence with Mead in recommending 
him to the appointment of Physician 
to the Forces which were then going 
to the West Indies. It does not ap- 
pear that this application was suc- 
cessful ; but in five years more, (Fe- 
bruary 1746,) he was nominated one 
of the Physicians to the Hospital for 
Invalid Soldiers behind Buckingham 
House; and in 1760, Physician to 
the Army in Germany. Meantime 
(in 1744) he had published his Art of 
Preserving Health, a didactic poem, 
that soon made its way to notice, 
and which, by the judiciousness of 
the precepts, might have tended to 
raise some opinion of his medical 
skill. At the beginning he addresses 
Mead :— 

——— Beloved by all the graceful arts, 
And long the favourite of the healing 

powers. 


He had now become intimate with 
Thomson, to whose Castle of Indo- 
lence he contributed the three stanzas 
which conclude the first canto. One 
of the alterations made in them by 
Thomson is not for the better. He 
had written— 


And here the gout, half tyger, half a 


snake, 

Raged with a hundred teeth, a hundred 
stings ; 

which was changed to — 

The sleepless gout here counts the crowing 
cocks, 

A wolf now gnaws him, now a serpent 
stings. 


When Thomson was seized with 
the illness of which he died, Arm- 
strong was one of those who were 
sent for to attend him. 

In 1751, he published Benevolence, 
an Epistle to Eumenes ; and in 1753, 
laste, an Epistle to a Young Critic. 
In the next year, he wrote the Forced 


Marriage, a tragedy, which Garrick 
did not think fitted for the stage. Ir 
was printed in 1770, with such of 
his other writings as he considered 
worthy of being collected. In this 
book, which he entitled Miscellanies, 
in two volumes, first appeared the 
second part of Sketches or Essays 
on Various Subjects, by Launcelot 
Semple, Esq.; the former had been 
published in 1758. Wilkes was sup- 
posed to have contributed something 
to these lively trifles, which, under 
an air of impertinent levity, are 
sometimes marked by originality and 
discernment. His poem called Day, 
an epistle which he had addressed to 
Wilkes in 1761, was not admitted by 
the author to take its place among 
the rest. For the dispute which gave 
rise to this omission he was aiter- 
wards sorry ; and in his last illness 
declared, that what he had got in 
the army he owed to the kindness 
of Wilkes; and that although he 
had been rash and hasty he still re- 
tained a due sense of gratitude. In 
attacking Wilkes, he contrived to 
exasperate Churchill also, who was 
not to be provoked with impunity, 
and who revenged himself in the 
Journey. In 1771, he published a 
Short Ramble through some Parts of 
France and Italy. In the neighbour- 
hood of Leghorn he passed a fort- 
night with Smollett, to whom he was 
always tenderly attached. Of his book 
I regret the more that I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge, because 
the journey which it narrates is said 
to have been made in the society of 
Mr. Fuseli, with whom it is not easy 
to suppose that any one could have 
travelled without profiting by the ele- 
gance and learning of his companion. 
I have no better means of bringing 
my reader acquainted with some 
Medical Essays which he published 
in 1773; but from the manner m 
which they are spoken of in the 
Biographical Dictionary,* it is to be 
feared that they did not conduce to 
his reputation or advancement. He 
died in September, 1779, in conse- 
quence, as it is said, of a contusion 
which he received when he was 
getting into a carriage. His friends 
were surprized to find that he had 
laid by three thousand pounds, which 





* Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 486. 
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had been saved chiefly out of his 


half-pay- 
Armstrong appears to have been 


good-natured and indolent, little 
versed in what is called the way of 
the world, and, with an eagerness of 
ostentation which looks like the re- 
sult of mortified vanity, a despiser 
of the vulgar, whether found among 
the little or the great. 

His Art of Preserving Health is 
the only production by which he is 
likely to be remembered. The theme 
which he has chosen is one, in which 
no man who lives long does not 
at some time or other feel an inte- 
rest; and he has handled it with 
considerable skill. Inthe first Book, 
on Air, he has interwoven very 
pleasing descriptions both of parti- 
cular places and of situations in gene- 
ral, with reference to the effects they 
may be supposed to have on health. 
The second, which treats of Diet, is 
necessarily less attractive, as the 
topic is less susceptible of ornament ; 
yet in speaking of water, he has 
contrived to embellish it by some 
lines which are, perhaps, the finest 
in the poem. 


Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains 
lead ; 


Now let me wander through your gelid 


reign. 

I burn to view th’enthusiastic wilds 

By mortals else untrod. I hear the din 

Of waters thund’ring o’er the ruin’d cliffs. 

With holy reverence I approach the rocks 

Whence glide the streams renown’d in an- 
cient song. 

Here from the desart, down the rumbling 
steep, 

First springs the Nile: here bursts the 
sounding Po 

In angry waves: Euphrates hence devolves 

A mighty flood to water half the East : 

And there, in Gothic solitude reclin’d, 

The cheerless Tanais pours his hoary urn. 

What solemn twilight! What stupendous 
shades 

Enwrap these infant floods ! 
every nerve 

A sacred horror thrills, a pleasing fear 

Glides o’er my frame. The forest deepens 

pus round ; 

nd more gigantic still th’impending trees 

Stretch their extravagant ines @ por the 
gloom. 

Are these the confines of another world ? 

A land of Genii? Say, beyond these wilds 

What unknown regions? If indeed beyond 

Aught habitable lies. 


This has more majesty and more 
to fill the imagination, than the cor- 
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responding paragraph in Thomson's 
Autumn. 


Say then where lurk the vast eternal 

springs, &c.—77 |. 

Yet it is inferior in beauty to some 
verses in a Latin poem by a writer 
who is now living. 

Quippe sub immensis terre penetralibus 
alte 

Hiscunt in vastum tenebra: magnarum 
ibi princeps 

Labitur undarum Oceanus, quo patre li- 
quoris 

Omnigeni latices et mollis lentor aquai 

Profluxere, nova nantes estate superne 

Aerii rores nebularum, et liquidus imber. 

Fama est perpetuos illinc se erumpere 
fontes, 

Florigerum Ladona, et lubrica vitra Se- 
lemni, 

Crathidaque, imbriferamque Lycwis val- 
libus Hagno, 

Et gelidam Panopin et Peirenen lacry- 
mosam, 

Illinc et rapido amnes fluere et mare mag- 
num. 


In the third book, he once more 
breathes freely, and in recounting the 
various kinds of exercise by which the 
human frame may be invigorated, his 
poetic faculty again finds room to play. 
Joseph Warton, in his Essay on Pope, 
has justly commended the Episode 
on the Sweating Sickness, with which 
it concludes. In the fourth and last, 
on the Passions, he seems to have 
grown weary of his task ; for he has 
here less compression and less dig- 
nity. 

His verse is much more compact 
than Thomson’s, whom he resembles 
most in the turn of the expression ; 
although he has aimed now and then, 
but with an ill-assured and timid 
hand, at a Miltonic boldness im the 
numbers or the phrase. When he 
takes occasion to speak of the river 
with which his remembrances in early 
life were associated, he has, contrary 
to his usual custom, indulged him- 
self with enlarging on his prototype. 

Thomson had mentioned incident- 
ally the Tweed and the Jed :— 


The Tweed, pure parent stream, 

Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric 
reed 

With sylvan Jed! thy tributary brook. 

Autumn, 889. 


He has thus expanded it :— 


——— Such the stream, 
On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air, 
Liddal ; till now, except in Doric lays 
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‘Tun'd to her murmurs by her love-sick 


swaths, 

Unknown in song: though not a purer 
atreain, 

Through iit ula more fl rwery, or mote TO- 
hantie wroves, 

Rolls towards the western main. Tail, sa- 
cred flood ! 

May still thy hospitable swans be blest 

In rural innocence ¢ thy mountains still 

Teem with the ftleecy race; thy tuncful 
woods . 

For ever flourish; and thy vales look gay 

With painted meadows, and the golden 
yram! 

Ost with thy blooming sons, when life was 
new, 

Sportive aril petulant, and charm'’d with 
toys, 

In thy transparent eddies have I lav'd; 

Ott trac’d with patient steps thy fairy 
banks, 

With the well-imitated tly to hook 

The caver trout, and with the slender line 

And yielding rod, solicit to the shore 

The struggling panting prey; while vernal 
clouds 

And tepid gales obscur'd the ruffled pool, 

And from the deeps call’d forth the wanton 
WATTS. Bb. ui. ve 06, 


What he has here added of his love 
of fishing is from another passage 
in the Seasons." 

But his imitations of other writers, 
however frequent, have no semblance 
of study or labour. They seem to 
have been self-suggested, and to have 
lied tacitly and insensibly into the 
current of his thouwhts. This is 
evinced by the little pains he took to 
work upon and heighten such re- 


* Spring, v. 
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vemblances. As he did not labo, 
the details injudiciously, so he had » 
clear conception of his matter as » 
whole. The consequence is, that the 
poem has that unity and just subor- 
dination of parts which renders jt 
easy to be comprehended at one 
view, and, on that account, more 
agreeable than the didactic poems of 
his contemporaries, which having de- 
tached passages of much more splen- 
dour, are yet wanting in those re. 
commendations. One objection to his 
subject is, that it is least pleasing at 
that period of life when poetry is 
most so; for it is not till the glow of 
youth is gone by, and we begin to 
feel the infirmities and the coldness 
of age, that we are disposed to be- 
stow much attention on the Art of 
reserving Health. 

Ilis tragedy is worth but little. [1 
appears from his Essays, that he had 
formed a contracted notion of nature, 
as an object of imitation for the tra- 
gic poet; and he has failed to vive 
a faithful representation of nature, 
even according to his own imperfect 
theory. 

The two short epistles on Benevo- 
lence and ‘Taste have ease and vi- 
your enough to show that he could, 
with a little practice, have written 
as well in the couplet measure as he 
did in blank verse. If Armstrong 
cannot be styled a man of genius, he 
is at least one of the most ingenious 
of our minor poets. 
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SONNET. 


low sweet the wood shades the hot summer hours, 
\nd stretches o'er my head its sheltering green, 
As L recline mid grass and cooling flowers, 
\nd seeded stalks of blossoms that have been ! 
Sure ‘tis a pleasure in such secret nooks 
To muse on distant friends in memory’s eye, 
Or glance on passages in favourite books, : 
Whose thoughts like echoes to our own reply ; 
Or shades recal, which substance long forsook, 
From the black nothingness of days gone by, 
Blessings of infant hopes and love's young bliss : 
Ah, thus to think, the thought of death is sweet, 
ly shaping Heaven to a scene like this, 
With loves, and friends, and feelings all to meet. 












Manxinp, says a Chinese manu- 
script, which my friend M. was 
obliging enough to read and explain 
to me, for the first seventy thousand 
aves ate their meat raw, clawing or 
biting it from the living animal, just 
as they do in Abyssinia to this day. 
This period is not obscurely hinted 
at by their great Confucius in the se- 
cond chapter of his Mundane Muta- 
tions, where he designates a kind of 
golden age by the term Cho-fang, li- 
terally the Cooks’ holyday. The 
manuscript goes on to say, that the 
art of roasting, or rather broiling 
(which L take to bethe elder brother), 
was accidentally discovered in the 
manner following. The swine-herd, 
Ho-ti, having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner 
was, to collect maet for his hogs, left 
his cottage in the care of his eldest 
son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who 
being fond of playing with fire, us 
younkers of his age commonly are, 
let some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which kindling quickly, 
spread the conflagration over every 
part of their poor mansion, till it was 
reduced to ashes. ‘Together with the 
cottage (a sorry antediluvian make- 
shift of a building, you may think it), 
what was of much more importance, 
‘fine litter of atnek 6 aa pigs, no 
less than nine in number, perished. 
China pigs have been esteemed a lux- 
ury all over the East from the re- 
motest periods that we read of. Bo- 
ho was in the utmost consternation, 
as you may think, not so much for 
the sake of the tenement, which «his 
father and he could easily build up 
‘gain with a few dry branches, and 
the labour of an hour or two, at any 
tine, as for the loss of the pigs. 
While he was thinking what he 
should say to his father, and wring- 
‘ig his hands over the smoking rem- 
Hints of one of those untimely suffer- 

ers, an odour assailed his nostrils, 
unlike any scent which he had be- 
lore experienced. What could it 
proceed from ?—not from the burnt 
cottage——he had smelt that smell be- 
fore —indeed this was by no means 
the first accident of the kind which 
had occurred through the negligence 
of this unlucky young fire-brand. 
Vo..VI, 
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A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 


Much less did it resemble that of any 
known herb, weed, or flower. A 
premonitory moistening at the same 
time overflowed his nether lip. He 
knew not what to think. He next 
stooped down to feel the pig, if there 
were any signs of life in it. He burnt 
his fingers, and to cool them he ap- 

Hied them in his booby fashion to 

his mouth. Some of the crumbs of 
the scorched skin had come away 
with his fingers, and for the first time 
in his life (in the world’s life indeed, 
for before him no man had known it) 
he tasted—crackling ! He stood ina 
posture of ideot wonder. Again he 
felt and fumbled at the pig. It did 
not burn him so much now, still he 
licked his fingers from a sort of habit. 
The truth at length broke into his 
slow understanding, that it was the 
pig that smelt so, and the pig that 
tasted so delicious; and, surrender- 
ing himself up to the new-born plea- 
sure, he fell to tearing up whole hand- 
fula of the scorched skin with the 
flesh next it, and was cramming it 
down his throat in his beastly fashion, 
when his sire entered amid the smok- 
ing rafters, armed with retributory 
cudgel, and finding bow affairs stood, 
began to rain blows upon the young 
rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hail- 
stones, which Bo-bo heeded not any 

more than if they had been flies. The 

tickling pleasure, which he experi- 
enced in his lower regions, had ren 
dered him quite callous to any in- 

conveniences he might feel in those 

remote quarters. His father might 

lay on, but he could not beat him 

from his pig, till he had fairly made 

an end of it, when, becoming a little 

more sensible of his situation, some- 

thing like the following dialogue en- 

sued, 

« You graceless whelp, what have 
you got there devouring? is it not 
enough that you have burnt me down 
three houses with your dog's tricks, 


and be hanged to you, but you must 


be eating fire, and T know not what 
what have you got there, I say ? 
«© father, the pig, the pig, do 
come and taste how nice the burnt 
pig cats.” 
The ears of Ho-titingled with bor- 
ror. He cursed his son, and he cursed 
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himself that ever he should beget a 
son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonder- 
fully sharpened since morning, soon 
raked out another pig, and fairly 
rending it asunder, thrust the lesser 
half by main force into the fists of 
Ho-ti, still shouting out ‘ Eat, eat, 
eat the burnt pig, father, only taste 
—QO Lord,”—with such-like barba- 
rous ejaculations, cramming all the 
while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while 
he grasped the abominable thing, 
wavering whether he should not put 
his son to death for an unnatural 
young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done 
his son’s, and applying the same re- 
medy to them, he in his turn tasted 
some of its flavour, which, make what 
sour mouths he would for a pretence, 
proved not altogether displeasing to 
him. In conclusion (for the manu- 
script here is a little tedious) both 
father and son fairly sate down to the 
mess, and never lett off till they had 
dispatched all that remained of the 
litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to 
let the secret escape, for the neigh- 
bours would certainly have stoned 
them for a couple of abominable 
wretches, who could think of im- 
proving upon the good meat which 
God had sent them. Nevertheless, 
strange stories got about. It was 
observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was 
burnt down now more frequently than 
ever. Nothing but fires from this 
time forward. Some would break 
out in broad day, others in the night- 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, 
so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be 
ina blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which 
was the more remarkable, instead of 
chastising his son, seemed to grow 
more indulgent to him than ever. At 
length they were watched, the ter- 
rible mystery discovered, and father 
and son summoned to take their trial 
at Pekin, then an_ inconsiderable 
assize town. Evidence was given, 
the obnoxious food itself produced 
in court, and verdict about to be 
pronounced, when the foreman of 
the jury begged that some of the 
burut pig, of which the culprits 
stood accused, might be handed 
into the box. He handled it, and 
they all handled it, and burning 
their fingers, as Bo-bo and his fa- 





ther had done before them, and na- 
ture prompting to each of them the 
same remedy, against the face of al] 
the facts, and the clearest charge 
which judge had ever given,—to the 
surprise of the whole court, towns- 
folk, strangers, reporters, and all 
present, without leaving the box, or 
any manner of consultation what- 
ever, they brought in a simultaneous 
verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fel- 
low, winked at the manifest iniquity 
of the decision ; and, when the court 
was dismissed, went privily, and 
bought up all the pigs that could be 
had for love or money. In a few 
days his Lordship’s town house was 
observed to be on fire. The thing 
took wing, and now there was nothing 
to be seen but fires in every direc- 
tion. Fuel and pigs grew enormously 
dear all over the district. The in- 
surance offices one and all shut up 
shop. People built slighter and 
slighter every day, until it was fear- 
ed that the very science of architec- 
ture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. Thus this custom of 
firing houses continued, till in process 
of time, says my manuscript, a sage 
arose, like our Locke, who made a 
discovery, that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be 
cooked (burnt, as -they called it) 
without the necessity of consuming 
a whole house to dress it. Then first 
began the rude form of a gridiron. 
Roasting by the string, or spit, came 
in a century or two later, I forget in 
whose dynasty. By such slow de- 
grees, concludes the manuscript, do 
the most useful, and seemingly the 
most obvious arts, make their way 
among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith 
in the account above given, it must 
be agreed, that if a worthy pretext 
for so dangerous an experiment as 
setting houses on fire (especially in 
these days) could be assigned in fa- 
vour of any culinary object, that 
pretext and excuse might be found in 
ROAST PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole 
mundus edibilis, 1 will maintain it to 
be the most delicate—princeps obso- 
niorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers 
—things between pig and pork— 
those hobbydehoys—but a young and 
tender suckling—under a moon ol 
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—guiltless as yet of the stye—with 
no original speck of the amor im- 
munditie, the hereditary failing of 
the first parent, yet manifest—his 
voice as yet not broken, but some- 
thing between a childish treble, and 
a grumble—the mild forerunner, or 
revludium, of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. 1 am not ig- 
norant that our ancestors ate them 
seethed, or boiled—but what a sa- 
crifice of the exterior tegument ! 

There is no flavour comparable, I 
will contend, to that of the crisp 
tawny, well-watched, not over-roast- 
ed, crackling, as it is well called— 
the very teeth are invited to their 
share of the pleasure at this banquet 
in overcoming the coy, brittle resist- 
ance—with the adhesive oleaginous 
—O call it not fat—but an inde- 
finable sweetness growing up to it— 
the tender blossoming of fat—fat 
cropped in the bud—taken in the 
shoot—in the first innocence —the 
cream and quintessence of the child- 
jig’s yet pure food the lean, no 
ad but a kind of animal manna— 
or, rather, fat and lean (if it must be 
so) so blended and running into each 
other, that both together make but 
one ambrosian result, or common 
substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing—it 
seemeth rather a refreshing warmth, 
than a scorching heat, that he is so 
passive to. How equably he twirl- 
eth round the string !—Now he is 
just done. To see the extreme sen- 
sibility of that tender age, he hath 
wept out his pretty eyes—radiant 
jellies—shooting stars— 

See him in the dish, his second 
cradle, how meek he lieth !—wouldst 
thou have had this innocent grow up 
to the grossness and indocility which 
too often zecompany maturer swine- 
hood? Ten to one he would have 
proved a glutton, a sloven, an obsti- 
nate, disagreeable animal—wallow- 
ing in all manner of filthy conversa- 
tion—from these sins he is happily 
snatched away— 





Ere sin could blight, or sorrow Jade, 
Death came with timely care— 


his memory is odoriferous—no clown 
curseth, while his stomach half re- 
Jecteth, the rank bacon—no coal- 
heaver bolteth him in reeking sau- 
‘ages —he hath a fair sepulchre in the 
grateful stomach of the judicious epi- 
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cure—and for such a tomb might be 
content to die. 
He is the best of sapors—— 

Pine-apple is great. She is indeed 
almost too transcendant—a delight, 
if not sinful, yet so like to sinning, 
that really a tender-conscienced per- 
son would do well to pause—too ra- 
vishing for mortal taste, she wound- 
eth and excoriateth the lips that ap- 
proach her—like lovers’ kisses, she 
biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on 
pain from the fierceness and insanity 
of her relish—but she stoppeth at the 
palate—she meddleth not with the 
appetite—and the coarsest hunger 
might barter her consistently for a 
mutton chop. 

Pig—let me speak his praise—is 
no less provocative of the appetite, 
than he is satisfactory to the critical- 
ness of the censorious palate. The 
strong man may batten on him, and 
the weakling refuseth not his mild 
Juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed charac~ 
ters, a bundle of virtues and vices, 
inexplicably intertwisted, and not 
to be unravelled without hazard, 
he is—good throughout. No part 
of him is better or worse than an- 
other. He helpeth, as far as his lit- 
tle means extend, all around. He 
is the least envious of banquets. He 
is all neighbours’ fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and 
ungrudgivgly impart a share of the 
good things of this life which fall to 
their lot (few as mine are in this 
kind) to a friend. I protest I take 
as great an interest in my friend’s 
pleasures, his relishes, and proper sa- 
tisfactions, as in mine own. ‘ Pre- 
sents,” I often say, “ endear Ab- 
sents.” Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
snipes, barn-door chickens (those 
“tame villatic fowl”), capons, plo- 
vers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dis« 
pense as freely as I receive them. I 
love to taste them, as it were, upon 
the tongue of my friend. But a stop 
must be put somewhere. One would 
not, like Lear, “ give every thing.” 
I make my stand upon pis. Me- 
thinks it is an ingratitude to the 
Giver of all good flavours, to extra- 
domiciliate, or send out of the house, 
slightingly, (under pretext of friend- 
ship, or I know not what) a blessing 
so particularly adapted, predestined, 
I may say, to my individual palate— 


‘it argues an insensibility. 
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I remember a touch of conscience 
in this kind at school. My good old 
aunt, who never parted from me at the 
end of a holiday without stuffing a 
sweet-meat, or some nice thing, into 
my pocket, had dismissed me one 
evening with a smoking plumb cake, 
fresh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London bridge) 
a grev-headed old beggar saluted 
me (1 have no doubt at this time of 
day that he was a counterfeit). I 
had no pence to console him with, 
and in the vanity of self-denial, and 
the very coxcombry of charity, school- 
boy-like, I made him a present of — 
the whole cake! I walked on a little, 
buoyed up, as one is on such occa- 
sions, with a swect soothing of self- 
satisfaction ; but before I had got to 
the end of the bridge, my better 
feelings returned, and I burst into 
tears, thinking how ungrateful I had 
been to my good aunt, to go and 
give her good gift away to a stranger, 
that I had never seen before, and 
who might be a bad man fer aught 
I knew; and then I thought of the 
pleasure my aunt would be taking in 
thinking that I—I myself, and not 
another—would eat her nice cake— 
and what should I say to her the 
next time 1 saw her—how naughty 
I was to part with her pretty present 
—and the odour of that spicy cake 
came back upon my recollection, and 
the pleasure and the curiosity I had 
taken in seeing her make it, and her 
joy when she sent it to the oven, and 
how disappointed she would feel that 
I had never had a bit of it in my 
mouth at last—and I blamed my im- 
pertinent spirit of alms-giving, and 
out-of-place hypocrisy of goodness, 
and above all I wished never again 


to see the face of that insidious, good. 
for-nothing, old grey impostor. — 

Our ancestors were nice in their me- 
thod of sacrificing these tender vic- 
tims. We read of pigs whipt to death 
with something of a shock, as we hear 
of any other obselete custom. The age 
of discipline is gone by, or it would 
be curious to inquire (in a philosophi- 
cal light merely) what effect this pro- 
cess might have towards intenerating 
and dulcifying a substance, naturally 
so mild and dulcet as the flesh of 
young pigs. It looks like refining a 
violet. Yet we should be cautious, 
while we condemn the inhumanity, 
how we censure the wisdom of the 
practice. It might impart a gusto— 

I remember an hypothesis, argued 
upon by the young students, when | 
was at St. Omers, and maintained 
with much learning and pleasantry 
on both sides, “ Whether, supposing 
that the flavour of a pig who ob- 
tained his death by whipping (per 
flagellationem extremam) superadded 
a pleasure upon the palate of a man 
more intense, than any possible suf- 
fering we can conceive in the animal, 
is man justified in using that method 
of putting the animal to death?” | 
forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. 
Decidedly, a few bread crumbs, done 
up with his liver and brains, and a 
dash of mild sage. But, banish, dear 
Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole 
onion tribe. Barbecue your whole 
hogs to your palate, steep them in 
shalots, stuff them out with planta- 
tions of the rank and guilty garlick ; 
you cannot poison them, or make them 
stronger than they are—but consider, 
he is a weakling—a flower. 

Evia. 








FOREST FLOWERS. 


Ye simple weeds that make the desert gay, 
Disdain‘d of all, e’en by the youngster’s eye, 
Who lifts his stick, a weapon in his play, 

And lops your blossoms as he saunters by 
In mockery of merriment —yet I 
Hail you as favourites of my early days ; 

And every year, as mid your haunts I lie, 

Some added pleasure claims my lonely gaze :— 
Star-pointed thistle with its ruddy flowers, 
Wind-waving rush left to bewilder’d ways, 

Shunning the scene which culture’s toil devours,— 
Ye thrive in silence where I glad recline ; 
Sharing with finer blooms Spring’s gentle showers, 

That shows ye’re prized by better taste than mine. 
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THE MEMOIR OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC, 


Fer. Why does not all the stock of thunder fall, 
Or the fierce winds, from their close caves let loose, 
Now shake me into atoms? 
Fran. Fie, noble brother ; what can so deject 
Your masculine thoughts ?— Shirley. 


Sin,—It is now nearly a year 
since some conversation passed be- 
tween us on the subject of the Hypo- 
chondria. It was about the time 
when the ** Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater” appeared in your Ma- 
gazine ; and it was while I was des- 
canting on the eloquence of the wri- 
ter, | believe, and expressing to you 
how similar to his had been my own 
sensations, that I, in a manner, en- 
gaged to render you some account 
of myself. I now perform my pro- 
mise. 

The class of persons to whom this 
paper is directed is much more nu- 
merous even than that of the eaters 
of opium. It involves, in fact, the 
opium eater, as well as the student, 
the invalid, the glutton, the drinker, 
the gamester, and others. They are 
all, at one time or another, hypochon- 
driacs. I address myself also to those 
who have never suffered. While it is 
yet time, let them pass the cup from 
their lips; let them extinguish their 
midnight lamps, for darkness is then 
hetter than light. Let their course 
be like the sun’s, steady, bright, and 
rejoicing. The mind, like the body, 
may be strained till it cracks. There- 
tore, between each draught of learn- 
ing or wine, let quiet and rest inter- 
vene. No man ever ‘ wasted the 
midnight oil” to a great degree, 
without wasting also his own spirit, 
aud diminishing his capacity for 
knowledge. 

The sin of your “ Opium Eater” is, 
that he does not prescribe a remedy 
lor the disease. He does not tell 
you what measures he tried, and 
what failed; but he dresses up his 
pleasures and his pains in diction so 
£orgeous and alluring, that he really 
almost makes us wish to become ac- 
quainted with both. He is, in short, 
too eloquent, too interesting. His 
motives were, I have no doubt, en- 
tirely excellent ; yet I do not think 
that he has diminished the number 

of opium eaters. For me,—it is not 





material, perhaps, that I should ex- 
pose to you my reasons for entering 
into a somewhat painful detail. If I 
should interest you, or rouse the at- 
tention of any of your readers to 
themselves, it will be sufficient. Per- 
haps I may be influenced by some 
secret spring moving me to do good 
—perhaps by the poor vanity of 
seeing myself in print—perhaps I 
sigh to kill a few tedious hours ;—or 
I am a tyro aiming at distinction. 
No matter. There is more to be 
learned from a man’s weakness than 
from his strength. Some of mine I 
shall unveil to you ( for what I write 
is true), and you will therefore, I am 
sure, spare me(and yourself) the fruit~ 
less trouble of too strict an inquisition. 

I do not, like your Opium Eater, 
profess myself a philosopher; yet I 
could, perhaps, justify my claim to the 
title through etymology, for I am a 
lover of wisdom and intellect, al- 
though my past life, as well as this pre- 
sent writing, may show how little of 
either has fallen upon myself.—Cer- 
tainly the “ Confessions” have much 
eloquence. When J read them I was 
in a moment struck by the coinci- 
dence between the writer's sensations 
and my own. I said, ‘ J have felt 
this,’—and, ‘ This has come upon 
me, in dusk, in darkness’’—“ Thus 
have IJ been shaken by terrors, and 
a vague remorse.” —‘ Upon my head, 
too, have these dreams descended, 
populous, and dazzling, and bright,” 
rivalling 

Egypt, when she with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury. 


Alas! that these should be the 
solitary gifts of sickness !—Alas! 
that we, poor slaves of a cheating 
fancy, should be wretched in the 
broad day, and at night should taste 
nothing beyond the unwholesome 
bounties of sleep ! 

We are told of persons being 
‘ nervous,” when their hands shake 


after a miinight debauch. We hear 
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of young gentlemen being “ nervous” 
at a crowd or a boxing match -—and 
of ladies being “a little nervous” after 
the luxury of green tea. My case 
is different from all these.—I am 
what the world calls “A Hypochon- 
driac,” that is to say,* I am an in- 
valid, nervous, and sensitive, full of 
strange and dim apprehensions: my 
memory is replete with troubles: my 
frame is emaciated: my imagination 
is sick and haunted: my hopes are 
gloomy; and my fears —they are 
countless and terrible beyond all 
telling —I have done little to de- 
serve all this. I have been tem- 
perate, unadventurous: I have, in- 
deed, been fond of books, but I have 
never tempted the extreme rigour of 
the seasons, nor the mad joys of 
drinking, nor gaming, nor politics, 
nor war: yet lam a sufferer as great 
as though I had explored the pole, 
or traversed the burning desarts of 
the line ;—as though I had got fame 
and unhealing wounds in mighty bat- 
tles, or run riot with the bacchanal 
and lavished my soul on wine. 

—Of all diseases, chronic or acute, 
there is none to be compared to this. 
Every man will, of course, insist 
that his own peculiar malady is the 
most heinous, and he the most ex- 
emplary of sufferers. I have heard 
maintained as worse—the head-ache, 
tooth-ache, fever, dislocation, rheu- 
matism, asthma:—J have had them all, 
and deny the assertions. Taken 
with its huge train of evils, which 
besiege and vanquish the body 
and mind at once, there is nothing 
(that I know of) which at all ap- 
proaches the terrible “ Passio nyPo- 
cuonprtaca. It is the curse of the 
poet,—of the wit ;—it is the great tax 
upon intellect, the bar to prosperity 
and renown. Other ills come and 
pass away: they have their pa- 
roxysms, their minutes or hours of 
tyranny, and vanish like shadows or 
empty dreams. But this is with you 


for ever. The phantom of fear is 


always about you. You feel it in 
the day at every turn; and at night 
you see it, illuminated and made 
horrible in a million fantastic shapes. 
Like the hag of the merchant Abu- 
dah, it comes for ever with the 
night, in one shape or another,— 
devil, or giant, or hideous chimera ;— 


or it is an earthquake, or a fiery 
flood,—or a serpent twining you in 
its loathsome folds,— or it sits on your 
heart like an incubus, and presses 
you down to ruin. 

Oh ! that I had a painter’s power! 
What Circes have I seen!—what 
Bacchantes,—what women of the sky 
and of the deep! I have heard the 
song of the Sirens!! I have been 
lashed by the snakes, and heard the 
howling of the Furies. I have trod 
the middle air, and ridden with the 
sun, and felt the shadow of the 
Valley of Death. There is nothing, 
however high,—no vision of all that 
is impossible or sublime, that is not 
familiar to me.— Battles, and pomps, 
and shows :—the marriages of bright 
creatures, whose beauty has dazzled 
and made pale Olympus: the crown- 
ings of kings—of Gods :—shouts, and 
dyings,. and moaning music, such as 
the earth never heard.--I have seen re- 
alized the splendid projects of Belus, 
and beheld Babylon in all its glory.—1 
have walked in cities whose towers 
have touched the stars, among. pil- 
lars and obelisks of gold and chryso- 
lite. The door of adamant and brass 
(where Satan and his frightful pro- 
geny once talked) has turned upon 
me, and imprisoned me. I have 
been barred from all access or return 
to earth—or heaven—or the grave. 
But I must not tell all my dreaming 
tales beforehand. The rest must 
come in its place. 

The hypochondria—(how impres- 
sively is it called,—* the Passio Hy- 
pochondriaca ! ”)—has been said to be 
the disease of the learned; and, in 
truth, it seldom descends to objects 
altogether unintellectual. Burton has 
all kinds of melancholy on record, 
and Mandeville has written a book 
upon it. Neither of them, however, 
has, that I remember, laid down a 
plan for the removal of the disease. 
Mandeville, indeed, who was a phy- 
sician—(not that man who was cele- 
brated for a certain unlimited indul- 
gence in—metaphor, or some other 
figure of speech) tells us what reme- 
dies failed, and this is doing some- 
thing towards bettering our unfortu- 
nate class. And Burton (in his index, 
at eee professes to tell, I believe, 
why melancholy men are witty; but 
he does not do this. The fact 1s, 





* The reader will consider this as having been written some short time ago. 
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that men of wit are melancholy, and 
melancholy is the consequence and 
not the cause. Itis the collapse of the 
spirit, which, in the proportion that 
it is bright in its exertion, is, per- 
haps, dull in its decline. It is the 
abyss into which the soaring imagi- 
nation falls—the turbulent Icarian 
water. ‘Thinking is bad for the body, 
whatever it may be for the soul. It 
is wonderful what quick and violent 
sympathy there exists between the 
stomach and the brain. I have felt 
(when in bad health) an instantane- 
ous sickness from trying to make out 
a position, or recollect a fact. And, 
vice versd, I have turned dizzy and 
blind in a moment, from the effect 
of a spasm on the organs of digestion. 
Thus the head operates on the sto- 
mach, and the stomach on the nerves; 
and so it is that our laughing is 
turned to tears, and the honey of the 
world is mixed with gall: our very 
jests are bitter, and our mirth has a 
sadness in it that seems to mock its 
name. 

Of what nature my melancholy 
was, or whether its cause was * con- 
genite,’ or ‘ adventitious,’ I will not 
stop to inquire. I leave it to the 
learned in Burton. Like your friend 
Elia (oh! that delightful Elia!) I 
had early some troubles from “ night- 
fears ;” but Ido not think that in my 
maturer boyhood I had any reason 
to complain of the devil or witches 
having instigated their minor imps 
against me: perhaps however, un- 
felt, they may have left the impres- 
sion of their thumbs on my brain; 
and hence those legions of shapes and 
shadows may have sprung, which 
atterwards beset it. Indeed one 
figure, of that black origin, certainly 
visited me. This was about the time 
_ became a student, and sat up 
onights, and drank wine to inspire 
mein the evening, and coffee after- 
wards to keep me awake. It was then 
that I first read the learned “ Ana- 
tomy,” and made acquaintance with 
some of the great names which throw 
lustre on the book. One personage, 
as I have said, was my constant vi- 
sitor for a time. He was a crowned 
head (but not anointed )—his power 
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did not consist in armies, nor his 
wealth in gold or lands; yet his do- 
main was large. His sceptre lay 
heavy neither on Europe, nor Asia, 
nor Africa, nor America, but it 
stretched and tyrannized over the 
whole human race. How I had 
earned his visits I never knew ; but 
he often, and once all his brothers, 
came upon me. All the princes of 
the nine tribes of hell saw me as I 
slept, and J saw them. There was 
Beelzehbub, the false oracle—Apollo 
Pythius, the slanderer—the mischiev- 
ous Belial, and the revengeful Asmo- 
deus. ‘Then came “ with a figure 
like an angel” the cozener Satan, 
and Meresin, in his hand bearing 
plague and famine :—after them 
stalked along Diabolos, who “ drives 
men to despair;” and with him 
Mammon the tempter; and, last of 
all, shot by on his fiery steed my 
visitor, the prince and the destroyer 
Anappon. Of him I shall speak 
hereafter. 

It is now time to finish this desul- 
tory account with something like a 
regular detail. As I suffered first 
from melancholy when at school, lL 
will there begin my story, 

And run it through, e’en from my boyish 
days. 
—I was educated at one of our great 
public schools; and I could enu- 
merate among my contemporaries 
some of the most distinguished per- 
sons of this age. I will not state 
whether the place be Eton, or Har- 
row, Westminster, or Winchester, 
&c.—inasmuch as I disapprove of 
public schools altogether. There is 
no necessity there for industry, for 
all is verbally explained; and there 
is no excitement to excellence, for 
there is no rivalry, and little reward. 
Dull or clever, you perform your 
journey at an easy pace, and you 
neither pass, nor are passed by others. 
When I first went to , I was 
a good Latin scholar; but 1 did not 
know the Greek characters, nor could 
I make “ nonsense verses,” * so I was 
thrown into one of the lowest forms 
of the school, among children to 
whom syntax was as obscure as the 


Cabala, and prosody a book her- 








* T remember that the first Latin verses which I made were in rhyme. The master 
smiled at this; but I have made verses since in rhyme—I wonder whether he would 
smile now, or think them ‘ nonsense verses.'—Most likely ; and I am not sure that he 


would be wrong. 
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metically sealed. I remained at this 
school about four years, and then 
left it, with less Latin but with 
more worldly wisdom than I entered 
it. Oh! a public school is the place to 
dash the bloom off a young boy’s 
mind. The marvel and the mystery 
of the coming world are there laid 
open to him. He mates with the 
first in the land, and learns contempt 
for every thing but station and power 
—and yet not altogether so: he is 
taught to respect courage, and to 
light his way to distinction. _ I do 
not complain of that. Even I, a- 
midst all my nervousness and_ ill- 
ness, have some veneration for “ the 
ring ;” though I think that there are 
fairer kinds of renown, and greener 
laurels than are to be earned even 
there. But with “ the many” the 
time that is passed at a public school 
is a reign of vanity. The duke, and 
the lord, and the common man’s son, 
stand all on one broad level. This 
is well,—while it lasts: but the 
charm is broken when school-days 
are over, and he of “ the many” is 
tossed from his elevation, and left 
to mingle with the class which he 
has almost learned to despise. 

It was at ——— that the impres- 
sion of melancholy was first made 
upon me. It was not yet a disease, 
but came, and presently passed away ; 
and Hope grew again as much my 
friend (or foe) as she was to others 
ot brighter prospects. For my me- 
lancholy, it was pressed on me by 
circumstances. I was the son of a 
man of small fortune. He was ra- 
ther a stern parent—to me; and I 
early imbibed the notion that he did 
not love me. This made me sad: 
the holidays (those bright hours) be- 
came a blank, and at school I wan- 
dered about alone, by rivers, and 
ponds, and lanes, and lonely places. 
The thought of drowning myself 
came upon me again and again. It 
is true that it left me, but it left also 
the idea familiar on my mind and 
that, undoubtedly, weighed down in 
some degree the spring and buoyancy 
ot my youth. 

Well, I left » and some 
hundreds of associates, and went to 
a village in the west of England 
where I was without even one— 
Here I had to unlearn many preju- 
dices and to acquire new tastes, if 
I wished for happiness or comfort. 








With (I cannot help thinking it) some 
good points, I was as self-important 
and obstinate as boys of sixteen or 
seventeen generally are.—I was jin 
no wise remarkable. My stock of 
Greek and Latin was sufficiently 
portable. It did not weigh down my 
faculties, nor oppress my manner. 
I had hope enough to incline me to 
any new pursuit. The law was fixed 
upon, and accordingly I began to 
study. The imtroductory essay of 
Blackstone is an elegant piece of 
writing, and satisfied me,—that is to 
say, it did not deter me from pro- 
ceeding. But the law itself, how- 
ever recommended by a strenuous 
style, is a dull and bitter draught. 
The learning may be insinuated in 
elegant phrases, as medicine is given 
to the cheated child, hidden in jellies 
or sugar; but the true taste will be 
found out at last. Justice may be 
fine at a distance, or in the abstract, 
but on a close inspection of her fea- 
tures she is dry and repelling. Ac- 
cordingly, I puzzled myself no more 
for some time with law, but be- 
took me to the reading of romance 
and poetry. This was quite another 
matter ; and I thrived in proportion 
to my industry. I had always a love 
for the pathetic and the marvellous. 
When a mere child I had been in- 
dulged with access to the book-closet 
of an old relation, and there it was 
that I picked up a taste for reading. 
In that closet were—the Bible, and 
the History of England (both with 
cuts; [ learned, im fact, the history 
from those prints), The Life of 
Christ (Fleetwoou’s, I believe), Don 
Quixote, Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the plays of Shak- 
speare, Hervey’s Meditations (care- 
fully covered and much used!), Hum- 
phry Clinker, the Man of Feeling, 
Pamela, and some others ;—precious 
tomes, but all deserted by their ve- 
nerable possessor, except Hervey 
and the holier volumes. There was 
another book also, of which I am 
somewhat loth to speak, it was Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost—done into prose! 
Oh! that such “ doings” should be al- 
lowed to the mercenary writer or 
bookseller. It is a piracy on the 
fame of the dead,—a slander and a 
sacrilege. It is worse than the Fa- 
mily Shakspeare! 

But to return :—For upwards of a 
year I toiled on without a comp@- 
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nion. I was dispirited and stupid 
enough, I dare say. Luckily the 
friend in whose house I lived was 
a clever and really excellent man. 
He did not thwart my follies, nor did 
he encourage them; but he let the 
humours have room to thrive or die, 
leading, or tolerating, or checking 
them, as occasion required. I owe 
him much for his gentle guardian- 
ship. With that assistance I have 
learned, in the course of time, to 
keep some of them down myself. But 
mv friend felt that law and solitude 
must be irksome to one so young as 
1; and accordingly, in about a year 
after my arrival at C » | found 
my sitting-room shared by another. 
He was directly the reverse of my- 
self, and in most respects better. If 
H—— should read this, he will smile 
when I say that he was somewhat 
reserved and cold, and that his en- 
thusiasm, even in matters of study or 
amusement, seldom sprang from im- 
pulse. His good qualities, hewever, 
far more than compensated for those 
errors of constitution. He had great 
rectitude, and much delicacy,—firm- 
ness, and activity of purpose: he 
followed principle for its own sake, 
as much as for the pleasure it gave 
him, and this I have known but in 
jew. It is the love of a good name, 
or the fear of a bad one, that impels 
too many in the pursuit of what is 
right. H and I lived together 
for three years without ever having 
had a quarrel. I envied him his as- 
siduity. Sometimes (I take shame 
to myself) I almost scorned his un- 
remitting and regular study ; but he 
still kept on, heedless of my folly, 
and of all, except what he considered 
to be “the right.” I, on the other 
hand, indolent, self-willed, and care- 
less of consequences, floated along on 
the tide of my own inclinations. I 
fed on the trash which the library of 
* country town provides. I revelled 
in mysteries, I banqueted on poetry, 
and (like the pupil of the learned Mr. 
Surrebutter) I soiled and spoiled 
many a virgin quire of Sealacens 
without either object or remorse. I 
look hack to those misspent days—oh! 
and to years gone and irrecoverable ; 
and if I have, in some measure, 
*mancipated myself from the thrall 
of folly, or the tyranny of my nature, 
ae satisfaction which I have earned 
‘S hot unmixed, or without its bitter. 
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Three years having past, I became 
an inhabitant of London. I left my 
friend H. to read away another year 
in the obscure town of C , and 
set off with a joyful spirit for our 
great metropolis. London was fami- 
liar to me, and therefore it was not 
with all the immoderate joy of a first 
visit that I saw it. Nevertheless I 
was not without my emotion. J] be- 
held its parks, and proud squares, and 
busy streets, and contemplated it as 
the arena on which I was to combat 
aud build up my towering fortunes. 
I coveted wealth and distinction, not 
for their own sakes so much as for 
the power which I saw they brought. 

I read of illustrious men, the foun- 
ders of a great name, who sprang by 
their own efforts from the obscurity 
in which they were born. I read of 
artists, poets, and painters, the gleam 
of whose renown had shot through 
the mists of three thousand years, and 
was dazzling still. I read Shaks- 
peare and Milton, (not tn prose) and 
sighed, and envied, and determined. 
I hazarded a rhyme,—it was bad: 
another, and another ;—they were 
worse and I gave up the contest. I 
have since found that it is something 
to be second or even tweutieth to 
Shakspeare or Milton: but at that 
time I did not comprehend the gra- 
dations of excellence.—The law now 
opened itself upon my imagination ; 
and Justice, solemn and sublime, 
stood before me, with the sword and 
the balance. I saw through vistas of 
counsellors, eminent talkers, wigged, 
busy, and industrious, up to the 
sanctum of equity,—the throne of 
jurisprudence, the—(it sounds like a 
descent)—the woolsack! It seemed 
but a step. A little walking ona green 
path, and lo! I was there. ‘There 
was no doubting in such a case: so 
with Blackstone, and Fonblanque, and 
my Lord Coke (I hate him for his 
treatment of Bacon) I began my 
pleasant pilgrimage to the temple of 
Fame. For a year and an half I read 
intensely ; and had my memory been 
as goodas my other faculties, I should 
have been tolerably conversant with 
one branch of law even at this present 
sitting. But that year of study was 
my bane. I read long and late (and 
under some disadvantage), and my 
frame began to shake, and my spirits 
sank, in the ardour of this new pure 
suit. 
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And now it was that the seeds 
were sown of that malady which has 
never left me. I read late at night, 
often in the cold, and often rose with 
but little sleep; sometimes with none, 
weak, melancholy, and unrefreshed. 
Oh! it is bad to perplex the willing 
head with any difficulty at the hour 
of rest. The excitement of the brain 
is doubly strong after the labours of a 
day. It is like the “one glass more:” 
you were well enough before, but 
that “‘one” has stupified and destroy- 
ed you. But few (students) know 
where to stop. Like the impetus of 
a wheel driven on by some mechani- 
cal power, they are impelled by the 
fire of their own desires,—by their 
ambition,—their love of wealth or 
fame. Some indeed, tamer and less 
aspiring,—and others (the few) who 
can rein in their passions, and reduce 
those mad allies of the intellect to 
reason and good order, may go on 
and excel without having suffered ; 
but the enthusiasts never. I read 
and read, and sometimes reflected ; 
and sometimes I relieved (as I fan- 
cied) my day-toil with a pleasant 
book at night. It was thus that I 
enlarged the evil:—my books of a- 
musement were not now, as hereto- 
fore, romances only ; but I read mys- 
tical writings,—metaphysics, mytho- 
logy,—the elder dramatists and poets, 
and the prose writers, their contempo- 
raries ;—and when | was sad (which 
was often the case) I read with an in- 
quisitive mind Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. There I saw little of 
the cause (or I forgot it) and less of 
the cure: but the disease itself stood 
out in full array—divided and sub- 
divided into many parts, hideous but 
alluring. I admired the learning and 
research of the author. I was struck 
by his account of strange supersti- 
tions,—the names of the sufferers, 
and the dignity of the spirits that op- 
pressed them. They were creatures 
of darkness, or air,—more real than 
the genii of Eastern story, and more 
sublime than the familiars which our 
own history of witchcraft presents. 
They had, in addition to this, acharm 
in their names, like those introduced 
in the poetry of Milton. 

_ This varied reading—this change 
from serious study to more serious 
amusement, had lasted some months, 
when I found that my hands trem- 
bled and my spirit quailed before the 





most ordinary accidents,—a strange 
face, the clapping of a door, a thun- 
der storm, an ill-natured remark,— 
all affected me as they had never 
done before. Above all things | 
hated darkness, or extreme silence, 
or solitude:—for then the vapours of 
the mind arose, cloud after cloud : 
and at night dreams crowded upon 
me, fantastic, horrible, impossible ; 
sometimes relieved by gentler as. 
pects, 

Nymphs of Diana’s train and Naiades ; 


but oftener filled by sublimer terrors. 
Features of hell or darkness came 
shining or flickering upon me,—some- 
times half-hidden by deep shadows 
and indistinct, like Rembrandt's pic- 
tured visions; or staring, gasping, 
mimicking,—or dead. I read Milton, 
and Pandemonium opened all its red 
gates for me; the fiery waters hissed 
and were agitated,—the brazen co- 
lumns shook, and devils bowed down 


before me. I read of storms and tem- 


pests, and, behold, the sea laid bare 
its dominions: the waters opened, 
and the slimy creatures of the deep 
came forth, with their large rayless 
eyes, howling and staring. I was 
left alone by the side of the hungry 
advancing ocean. I was washed 
down and  overwhelmed,—stifled, 
destroyed. Then came changes 
upon me of shape and of spirit. | 
was a beast hunted and driven 
to death. I have been trod down 
with the worms. I have been a bird 
maimed and torn to pieces by hounds 
and eagles :—Or I have been a mur- 
derer and a tyrant, without feeling, 
or happiness, or remorse: pleasure 
and pain fled me, like the waters from 
the lip of Tantalus; and the cold 
marble apathy which followed, like 
a palsy of the soul, was worse and 
more frightful than all.— But I have 
promised to give you an account of 
the one dream which so often infested 
me after reading the account of the 
nine evil spirits of Burton. I have 
told of their names before and qua- 
lity,—Meresin, and Satan, and the 
rest; and of him who, like “ Seeva 
the destroyer,” was fit to stand beside 
even “ Orcus, or Ades, or the 
dreaded name of Demogorgon,”—the 
proud and shining king Apappon ! 
As nearly as my memory will serve 
me, the particulars of this dream 
were as follows — 
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Methought I lay upon a high and 
barren crag Which formed the edge 
of the known world. I was alone, 
and bound captive there for a term 
of many ages. The crag was almost 
torn from its parent earth, and hung 
toppling over the abyss of space. It 
was separated from the abodes of all 
living things by a chasm that was 
impassable. In the atmosphere which 
enveloped it the eagle could not 
breathe, nor the reptile. Behind me 
were piled mountains, and rocks, and 
gulphs: the snows of ten thousand 
ages had gathered together on some, 
which shot up their glittering pinna- 
cles to the sky as white and grand as 
Atlas or Imaus. On every other side 
yawned that immeasurable abyss, 
which not even thought could fathom. 
It was darker than the darkest night; 
but below me and around I heard all 
Chaos raging: — huge rocks were 
driven along the air, and sang like 
stones hurled from some mighty 
sling: then came the warring winds, 
moaning and shrieking ; and floods 
of water rushed along, with a sound 
as though Ocean had burst its bounds; 
and then all these noises would min- 
gle, and a flash of bright light for a 
moment betray the whole. The 
abyss then seemed instinct with life. 
Crowds of things were seen sweeping 
and hurrying along, and meeting, 
and jarring, and making hideous 
crashes one with the other,—masses 
of rock and earth,—deluges of water, 
spouting up and descending,— show- 
ers of glittering ore, gold and silver, 
and precious stones,—all vomited 
forth from depths that no human 
faney can reach,—lower a thousand 
times than the balls of fire cast out 
from the hearts of Vesuvius or Etna. 

This would last for a time, and 
then subside; and out of the vast 
confusion, like a newly created world, 
a globe arose. It wasat first seen in 
the distance, floating ,— approaching. 
lhe side nearest to me was even 
blacker than the darkness round ; but 
the edges were tinged and silvered 
by a pale light, which gradually ex- 
tended, and became brighter ‘as I 
looked. And then a solemn music 
hovered round, like the harmonious 
noise of the great ocean, and from 
the globe there flowed forth stream 
after stream, which quickly became 
wide as the Ganges or the Indus, 
imtil the space below rolled all a 
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moving sea. Onit were seen wrecks 
of vessels and floating men, and some 
barks which had stood a terrible 
tempest ;— and barrels, and timbers, 
and masts, with drenched or drowned 
creatures lashed to each other. And 
all this while the streams flowed and 
flowed, and the solemn music spake. 
After a time sounds were heard like 
distant acclamations, and throngs of 
shapes, at first incaleulably small, but 
gradually assuming 


Their own dimensions, like themselves, 


appeared riding on the air, and their 
lips moved and seemed to say “ Pre- 
pare!”—and then the light grew 
brighter, and the words more audible, 
and the shapes more distinct ; and I 
heard the words, “ Prepare, prepare!” 
—and a million voices sent up melo- 
dious shouts, and choral symphonies 
were played, and odorous airs came 
wafted from some unknown land, and 
showers of garlands fell upon the 
deep, and the conscious deep threw 
its silver fountains up, like one re- 
joicing, and still I heard the words 
“ Prepare, prepare!” 

And whenever those words were 
uttered, the acclamations resounded 
and came nearer. At first they had 
seemed faint and distant ; then loud- 
er, and louder still:—-and then they 
shook the air and rent the sky. The 
noise of a million trampling feet, of 
thousands and thousands of voices, 
trumpets, and cymbals, and tempes- 
tuous drums, shouted and raged :— 
at last, and above all, a rushing, as 
of wings or wild waters, or of cha- 
riots whirled down some frightful 
precipice was heard,— 


And suddenly a splendour like the morn 
Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 
All the sad spaces of oblivion ; 
And every gulph, and every chasm old, 
And every height, and every sullen depth, 
And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 
Now saw the light, and made it terrible. 
(Keats's Hyperion.) 


And, behold, in a shell of gold, 
round which lambent fires curled 
and played beautifully, like the un- 
dulation of summer waves, shot forth 
a dazzling shape, and stood at once 
before me. His eyes were too bright 
to look upon: they seemed to search 
and penetrate the brain. The horses 
which drew him breathed fire, and 
pawed the air, and startled all the 
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friend H—— arrived in London. 
His course was more eastward than 
mine: I became the pupil of a bar- 
rister of some eminence in Lincoln’s 


dull region with their terrible neigh- 
ings. And the multitudes which fol- 
lowed him cried aloud, “ This is the 
shining king, Anavpvon!” and these 
words were echoed and repeated in 
thousands and thousands of tones, 
laughing, weeping, moaning, jeering, 
despairing,—by voices and plaining 
instruments, and by the dells and 
rocks ; and the sullen billows them- 
selves gave up the sound, and echoed, 
‘“ This is the shining king, Abad- 
don!” 

Then came a frightful change :— 
The horses, like the beast in “ Faus- 
tus,” swelled and grew to a mon- 
strous size, and from their manes 
and their eyes they shook intolerable 
light. Above, the Sirian star blazed 
out and shot its red rays down, and 
the crags and dark abysses felt it and 
groaned, and cavern called unto ca- 
vern, and steep to steep; the moun- 
tains were split asunder, and gave 
up their ore, and the rocks were 
parched, and the chains fell from my 
limbs like stubble; my garments 
were shrivelled up: the ground 
whereon I lay cracked and sunk, and 
the whole air, and the earth, and the 
moving sea became a deluge of fire. 
Wave atter wave was seen rolling 
along, and burning and tossing its 
fiery spray about, on sands more 
scorching than itself. It looked like 
the doom of nature. The earth, in 
its red agony, was moved and spake, 
the waters moaned, and seemed to 
sigh forth prayers for pity— 

All this while the spirit kept his 
hot gaze fixed full upon me. It was 
like a fascination. ‘The pain was as 
the baring of the eye, or the uncasing 
the tender brain before the meridian 
sun; and it must, had it lasted long, 
have ended in madness. ‘There was 
no cloud to shield me—I had no 
power to speak, or move ; nor could 
1 shut my ears when I heard, in 
some terrible tongue, vengeance de- 
nounced upon me, for ever and ever. 
The words then uttered were en- 
graven on my soul. I have remem- 
bered them again and again in 
dreams ; but, awake, they fade like 
stars before the presence of the day. 
They were not of my native tongue, 
nor Hebrew, nor Arabic, nor Greek ; 
but something more weighty and so- 
lemn than all.— 

Whilst I was in the midst of the 
studies of which 1 have spoken, my 
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Inn. This introduced me to new as. 
sociates, and to more of the pleasures 
of the town—my evenings were 
spent principally at coffee houses 
and theatres ; while in the morning | 
read politics and criticism, and (a 
little) law. But a gay life did not 
suit nerves which had been weakened 
by study and late hours ; and the col- 
lapse which ensued after drinking 
and riot was painful enough. | 
never was fond of dissipation. Cir- 
cumstances led me into the porch of 
the temple of pleasure ; but I quitted 
it soon, and without a sigh, and be- 
took myself once more to my res 
flections and my books. 

Let me now pass over some few 
years, making only a slight mention 
of them here. They were occupied 
by various pursuits (which I shall 
have occasion to mention hereafter), 
and which I resorted to, to divert 
the attack of my great enemy from 
me. During these years I suflered 
heavily from hypochondriasis, both 
day and night. It hung upon me, 
and made my hours one continual 
gloom. I despair of making you ac- 
quainted with that stagnation of the 
spirit, which, unlike any active tor- 
ment, falls like a dead weight upon 
the mind. Ican only say that I was 
without hope, or desire ; to-day was 
like yesterday, and I knew that to- 
morrow would be like to-day ; dull, 
dark, and monotonous. Perhaps | 
shall explain myself better by saying 
that there was no elasticity of spirit 
within me. You know what the 
bounding heart of a boy is,—and the 
sensations produced by a_ vernal 
day :—I had nothing of these. Imight 
as well have been dead,—perhaps 
better. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
the dreams of persons of morbid ima- 
gination are often full of architectural 
figures. I do not know why this 
should be. I have, in my dreams, 
certainly felt solitude in its extreme 
degree, yet my visions were oftener 
populous, or they presented a gorgeous 
scene of palaces, and pyramids, and 
ranges of magnificent building.— 
Sometimes, like Egyptian Thebes, 
they were without a tenant, or else 
aJl the windows and arches were 
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thronged with millions of faces who 
looked unceasingly upon me. I was 
the marvel, or the mark and mockery 
on which these myriads of eyes were 


fastened. ‘They seemed to “ look 
through me,” (to use a vulgar phrase) 
and | felt as though I endured the 
illory or the post in the face of the 
whole living world. I have blushed 
scarlet in these dreams. I know it ; 
for the burning has remained on my 
cheeks when I have been eman- 
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cipated from these torments 
sleep. 

A young friend of mine has, in a 
poem not yet published, given so ac- 
curate a description of some of these 
“ architectural dreams” (if I may so 
call them) that I have begged from 
him some of the lines, and obtained 
them: I hope that they will please 
you. The writer seems to be aiming 
at a description of the domicile of 


the gods. 


of my 


—‘‘ It was a mighty dome, whose blue arch shone 
With a thousand constellated lights, that rain’d 
Rich, endless day, and gentlest warmth, like Spring. 
The present and the past were there,—the Signs, 
Scorpion, and Cancer, and Aquarius, 
And all who belt the sky, and all the throng 
That flame along the tropics, or like gems 
Live in the foreheads of the hemispheres,— 
Sirius, and Taurus, and the starry twain, 
Leda’s)—and fierce Orion, who, between 
heenix and Iydra, on the nights of May 
Shakes over southern seas his watery beams :— 
And northwards shone Canopus, and the lights 
Cassiopeia, and the great fix’d star 
Arcturus, and Andromeda, long chain’d 
And haunted on the cold and sea-beat rock ; 
And others after known.—Below, withdrawn, 
And seen as through a vista clear and wide, 
Gleam’d squares and arches,—streets, range after range, 
Temples, and towers, and alabaster spires, 
Which ran up to infinitude, and seem’d 
Piercing with their bright points the highest air ; 
And terraces crown’d with pavillions, which 
Outshone the sun, and beggar’d with their brightness 
All that of old Nebuchadnezzar hung 
Towering above his Babylonian halls, 
Making great wonder dumb.” 


—It was about this time that an oc- 
currence happened in London which 
threw considerable gloom upon the 
public mind. * * *, (a man eminent 
in his profession, and with acknow- 
ledged talents as a legislator) com- 
mitted the act of destruction upon 
himself, He had been worn down by 
the duties of his calling, and by do- 
mestic cares; and had retired to a 
provincial seat for a little respite, and 
to soothe the pains of a wife to whom 
he was tenderly attached. His af- 
€ction was shown in vain ; she died ; 
and the sense of loneliness became 
exaggerated, and made more terrible 
to him, from the previous exhaustion 
of his own mind. The news was 
communicated to me towards the 
close of (I think) a November day. 
evening was about to set in, 


misty and cold, and the sun shot his 
parting rays of dull red light through 
an atmosphere which it was painful 
to breathe. Ido not know why, but 
the story of the suicide wonderfully 
affected me. I had not been ac- 
quainted with him, but his person 
was very familiar to me: his proud 
and intelligent eye I had often be- 
held, looking down every rival, and 
bearding the first of the “ learned 
in his very temple and throne of 
judgment. It had seemed to me as 
if nothing could touch him ; no petty 
trouble, nor domestic care. He had 
looked like one fit to guide the great 
wheel of power, and to have at his 
beck the wills and fortunes of meaner 
men:—And yet, he was dust and 
ashes ! 

There. is no explaining to some 
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persons how a fact of this sort may 
operate upon nerves already shatter- 
ed by illness. Upon mine the effect 
was terrible. It seemed as if my 
own dissolution was inevitably at 
hand. The man who was dead had 
been a little while past as real as I. 
A few hours ago, and he was an ac- 
tive, thinking being, capable of en- 
during both enjoyment and pain ; and 
he was gone ina moment. What then 
was to preserve me? Myself?—It 
was so; and yet I was haunted and 
oppressed by an impulse to do as he 
had done. A whisper seemed hang- 
ing in my ear, like a menace, like a 
command ; or, as it were, the dead- 
ly, irresistible errand of fate. I felt 


restless and desperate. The air of 


the town lay heavy upon me. My 
nerves (those which run from the 
head, down the back of the neck) 
seemed pulled by some unseen hand. 
I hurried out through the suburbs, 
and bathed my hot forehead in the 
falling dews. For three or four miles 
I walked onwards, observing nothing, 
caring for nothing; but full of the 
horrid deed that had been accom- 
plished. My mind had no other 
food, save 


Graves, and worms, and epitaphs : 


my thoughts had no resting place on 
this side of the tomb, no light to 
cheer them; but flew, wild and 
erring, into the future, and lost them- 
selves in endless speculations upon 
eternity and death. Until that even- 
ing I had never thought of the word 
« Ever”—* for ever.” 1 now la- 
boured to comprehend it in vain. It 
seemed for the first time to assume a 
strange meaning. There was no be- 
ginning; no end; it was not like an 
our, or a year, a cycle, a century, 
(mere spots upon the surface of time) 
but one long, dark, terrible dura- 
tion that battled all patience and 
thought. Was it to be rest, or stu- 
pefaction, or pleasure, or pain,—or 
what? 

—Still the gloomy evening went 
on, and before I had returned to 
town, the dusk had deepened into 
darkness. I was alone: the blast 
moaned through the trees, on which 
a few parched leaves rattled even 
yet. The brambles in the ditches 
were shaken and spoke. I thought I 
heard travellers continually in the 


distance, yet they never passed ; but 
sad voices came plaining on the wind, 
and among them I heard his voice. 
It passed me once, twice, thrice,— 
twenty,—fifty times. Then there 
was a faint laugh behind me,—a low 
smothered convulsive laugh. I would 
not have turned round for a king- 
dom: I could not; but, stumbling 
along the footway, and keeping my 
eyes closed as much as possible, | at 


last reached the regular rows of 
lamps which mark the suburbs of 


London. Then I heard and mixed 
with the bustle of men. Coaches 
and carts, men and women, and chil- 
dren, shouts and cries, and_ social 
words, were all about me. Oh! that 
brave tumult! I shook off my idle 
terrors, and walked, with a new life, 
swiftly along the populous pavement. 
At times I met a strange coun- 
tenance which had a ghastly look, 
and then 1 shuddered and _ turned 
aside. In the end, however, I reach- 
ed a coffee-house well frequented, 
and, entering precipitately, gave my- 
self up to the warm luxuries of the 
place. That night I feasted sump- 
tuously. I ate venison, and French 
dishes (they were then rare to me); ! 
drank Dantzic, and Garus, which last, 
with its fine aromatic flavour, seemed 
to medicine for a moment all my 
cares away. I ordered, for the first 


(and last) time in my life a bottle ot 


Burgundy for my own solitary drink- 
ing. In general, I should have scorn- 
ed this unsocial enjoyment ; but now 
it was a balm to my heart, a bright 
panacea to my woes. How rich 
the deep juice looked! how rich it 
tasted!—it had an odour like a 
thicket of roses. With such wine as 
that Troy might have been painted— 


(Pinxit et exiguo Pergama tota mero,) 


or a revel of Bacchus been made im- 
mortal. So I drank and drank, and 
for three hours the sweet “ oblivious 
antidote” led me through all the en- 
chantments of the brain. My fan- 
cies, like the dreams of the Gods, 
were for once to me real and sub- 
stantial joy. 
(Real are the dreams of Gods, and smooth- 
ly pass 
Their pleasures in a long immortal dream.) 


Do not think, however, that I suf- 
fered intoxication, for I did not: nor 
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did I wish it. All that I had sighed 
for was forgetfulness, and it was 
mine. My faculties were still com- 

letely in my own possession; and 
my spirit, so lately worn and wasted, 
was now as erect as ever. 

But the time arrived when it was 
necessary that I should go. I thought 
of protracting it by ordering coflee, 
&c. but I was fearful lest it should 
destroy the wholesome effect of the 
wine, sol prepared to depart. ‘Then 
arose in my mind a disinclination to 
go home,—a vague inexplicable fear 
of something which I could not de- 
fine. It was not too late for the 
theatre; and I wandered thither. 
By some accident, the entertainment, 
contrary to custom at that time of 
the year, was a pantomime; or, at 
any rate, it was a piece in which 
Grimaldi performed, for it was to 
laugh with him and at him that I 
went. He played, if I may judge 
from the shouts of the people, well ; 
and J was determined to be delight- 
ed. I plunged into the crowd of a 
box already almost full. It was too 
hot, and the performance struck me 
as heavy. I tried another box,—and 
another,—and another. They were 
all the same—I could not relish the 
— For once the inimita- 
le clown appeared to be dull. He 
looked like a piece of worn mecha- 
nism, a battered vulgar common- 
place automaton ; and yet the crowd 
laughed and shouted, while I ob- 
served all with apathy or vexation. 
How I cursed the folly which could 
find amusement in so childish a toy! 
How I despised the whole crowd, as 
well as the object of their mirth !— 
But I had gone to the theatre for 
amusement, and amusement I was 
resolute to have; so I braced my 
nerves up to the merry pitch, and 
laughed. It was quite mistimed— 
my laugh had no companion, except 
its own solitary echo. My spirit did 
not go with it, and I felt that nothing 
but my voice had laughed. The 
muscles of my face were still rigid 
and contracted, although my fore- 
ve pe fever hot. My neighbour 
a os at me with some surprise,— 
rier apprehension, and, as I 
Pos » Seemed to pity my degraded 
a ate now necessary that I should 

home. It was about mid- 
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night, and L left the crowded thea- 
tre, and was once again in the air. 
Passing by the throngs of coaches, I 
had leisure to examine the appear- 
ance of the streets. They were 
empty, and looked like a desolation : 
the shops were shut, and the taverns, 
and the places of resort. No watch- 
man was to be seen; and I did not 
hear the tread of a foot upon the 
pavement. I thought of that silent 
city in the “ Arabian Nights,” where 
all the inhabitants are turned to 
stone. I thought of Tadmor, and 
crumbled Babylon, 


And all that blazed in hundred-gated 
Thebes, 


now dead and silent; and I asked 
where the bats and the owls abided, 
and if the fox had slunken to his 
cave. Methought I should have 
heard the rustling of the snake, or 
the wild cry of the hyena, but there 
was nothing ; and yet it was a desart 
still. Then, I thought how time had 
shaken great cities into ruin, and 
slain the towering spirits which had 
made them famous; and I brought 
before me the heroes and the princes 
of old, the poets and the legislators. 
Amongst them came Draco, Lycur- 
gus, Demosthenes ; and with them, 
dressed in a Grecian robe, ue came, 
the curse and cause of all my pain. 
I passed my hand across my fore- 
head, and pursued my way. I whist- 
led; I sang; I talked aloud ; and 
the watchmen, starting from uneasy 
slumbers, looked at me with sleepy 
but suspicious eyes. 

When I reached home, I had an 
evil to encounter that I had not an- 
ticipated. A recollection came upon 
me—in a moment—of a story which 
I had somewhere read. It was of a 
lady or knight who passes through 
the rooms of a deserted palace, and 
sees the same object (a man writing 
at a table) multiplied, or rather re- 

eated in each. At once, the possi- 
bility struck me that I might see 
him, at my own table, writing. I 
thought that he, like the spectral 
man of the story, might raise his 
head, and smile and welcome me in 
silence. He had a pale and some- 
times supercilious smile ; and now I 
might see that paleness blanched, 
and made like marble by the hues of 
death. I sickened at the thought. I 
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awore that I would not enter the 
house till day-break. I retraced some 
steps: I listened, and pondered some 
time, until my fatigued limbs at last 
gave me warning that 1 must? rest. 
1 opened the door, and entered the 
passage. There was, as usual, a can- 
die; but it seemed to cast a feebler 
light, and magnify the shadows of 
the balustrade which ran down to the 
lower part of the house. Was not 
that a head which looked over the 
staircase upon me?—No: it was no- 
thing but my fears. The noise now 
made by my shutting the door was 
echoed and sent back through the 
hall and staircase, and I thought I 
heard the tread of a foot in the room 
above me. It was my sitting room, 
and I called out the name of my ser- 
vant: there was no reply, and the 
tread of feet was heard no more. At 
this period I thought of retreating, 
and actually had my hand on the 
lock of the door; but I was ashame 
ed of my momentary imbecility, and 
tuking the glimmering candle in my 
hand, I ascended the stairs. On the 
landing place I listened again, but 
there was no sound; and at length, 
with that courage or desperation 
which is. bred by fear, I flung open 
the door violently and saw—nothing. 
All was quiet as ever. My books, 
those good friends of my life, my 
drawings, my pictures, were all there. 
And there, too, was the bright and 
holy aspect of my Madonna (my fa- 
vourite picture), with eyes and hands 
uplifted, in the act of adoration,— 
perhaps, as I thought, invoking pity 
and relief for me. How I blessed it, 
and thanked it. I almost wept. I 
was sad and heart-sick; and shivered 
from head to foot ; and yet the look 
of that Madouna, like a green still 
spot in a barren country,—like a 
fountain in the desart,—bore calm and 
refreshment to my heart. 

Betore I went to rest I stood before 
the glass. Involuntarily my features 
assumed an expression that did not 
belong to them, and became like Ais. 
It was but fora moment. I turned 
away and betook myself to rest. All 
night long I dreamt of the phantom. 
The next night I dreamt again of 
him,—“and again. Every evening I 
said to myself “ I shall see him,” 
and, trie to his victim, he came. At 
first like a mist or a shadow, he gra- 


dually became visible,—almost tan. 
gible. He would come and si: by 
my bedside, and smile (1 cannot bear 
to think of his smile), and take my 
hand between his, and fondle it. } 
felt the cold pressure run through my 
heart ; but I could never extricate 
myself. Ever, although I shrieked 
as I believed, he would keep my 
hand firm in his bony gripe, and kiss 
it with lips clammy and cold as mar- 
ble. Sometimes he would mutter in- 
distinct words ina language unknown 
to me ;—it was like the fall of an 
animal, thick and guttural, but mixed 
with some shrill and discordant tones 
that sounded like exultation. So per- 
haps wolves howl over their prey in 
the Siberian forests, or the scarre«! 
savages of America over their cap- 
tives devoted to death. It is im- 
possible to explain to you the hor- 
ror that I endured in these dreams. 
Sometimes the hideous figure cast 
upon me a fierce leer, so diabolical 
and loathsome that the strings of my 
brain seemed to crack, and then | 
have seen my hands all stained with 
gouts of blood, and this happened not 
once, twice, or thrice, but a multitude 
of times. ‘The gloom of those nights 
left its shadow on the day, and dark- 
ened it, and made it terrible. At 
dusk, and in the evening when I sat 
alone, I was in fear perpetually lest 
he should come. A_ thousand—ten 
thousand times I have thought that 
the door would open, and he would 
come in staggering and bloody, and 
show me that horrid gash which let 
out his life. If there was a knock at 
the door I shook, and in the raving 
and moaning of the wind I listened 
for his voice, and Acard it. Familiar 
faces changed and became like Ais. 
He looked and laughed at me trom 
the eyes of strangers, even of women, 
aye of children.— But, I repeat, it 1s 
in vain that I try to paint and make 
visible these horrors to you. ‘They 
existed only in my imagination :—My 
imagination? Why, that is as real 
as the sun, as light, or sound, or sub- 
stance: it is an integral part of our 
nature, like a taste or a touch. And 
yet men will tell you in common 
speech that all this was “ nothing. 
but “ merely fancy.” What then }s 
death ?—Is that a fancy? or is it 
A sleep anda forgetting ? 
or what ?—That “ditch which is (0 
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crave us all,”—that chasm between 
the past” and “ the to come,” which 
ell dread to overstep, because no one 
knows its breadth or its soundings,— 
what is it?-—Oh! that we could 
exorcise—(still I dare to say this)— 
that we could exorcise the dead, 
and call up whomsoever we chose, 
pale poet or grave-eyed _ philo- 
sopher, to answer us! But they are 
lying cold, with the riddle perhaps 
“ill unsolved ; or, if known to them, 
their joints cannot yet relax and bear 


them hither again to startle either 
our admiration or despair. The com- 
panions of Plato are gone, and the 
men of yesterday— 


That in 

The morning promised many years; but 
Death 

Hath in few hours made them as stiff, as all 

The winds and winter had thrown cold upon 
them, 

And whisper’d them to marble. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 








A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF MARRIED 
. PEOPLE. 


As a single man, I have spent a 
good deal of my time in noting down 
the infirmities of Married People, to 
console myself for those superior 
pleasures, which they tell me I have 
lost by remaining as I am. 

I camot say that the quarrels of 
men and their wives ever made any 
great impression upon me, or had 
much tendency to strengthen in me 
those anti-social resolutions, which I 
took up long ago upon more substan- 
tial considerations. What oftenest 
offends me at the houses of married 
persons where I visit, is an error of 
quite a different description ;—it is, 
that they are too loving. 

Not too loving neither: that does 
not explain my meaning. Besides, 
why should that offend me? The 
very act of separating themselves 
from the rest of the world to have 
the fuller enjoyment of each other’s 
Society, implies that they prefer one 
another to all the world. 

But what I complain of is, that 
they carry this preference so undis- 
culsedly, they perk it up in the faces 
us single people so shamelessly, 
you cannot be in their company a 
‘noment without being made to feel, 
'Y Some indirect hint or open avowal, 
that you are not the object of this 
preference. Now there are some 
things which give no offence, while 
plied or taken for granted merely ; 
saan there is much offence 
the vm R a man were to accost 
inte omely-featured or plain- 
naj young woman of his ac- 
‘waintance, and tell her, bluntly, that 


She ° 
“pe ve handsome or rich enough 


for him, and he could not marry her, 
he would deserve to be kicked for his 
ill mamers ; yet no less is implied in 
the fact, that having access and op- 
Seton | of putting the question to 
ier, he has never yet thought fit to 
do it. The young woman wnder- 
stands this as clearly as if it were 
put, into words; but no reasonable 
young woman would think of making 
this the ground of a quarrel. Just 
as little right have a married couple 
to tell me by speeches, and looks that 
are scarce less plain than speeches, 
that I am not the happy man,—the 
lady’s choice. It is enough that I 
know I am not: I do not want this 
perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge 
or riches may be made sufficiently 
mortifying ; but these admit of a 
aerate The knowledge which is 

rought out to insult me, may acci- 
dentally improve me ; and in the rich 
man’s houses and pictures,—his parke 
and gardens, I have a temporary 
usufruct at least. But the display of 
married happiness has none of these 
palliatives: it is throughout pure, 
unrecompensed, unqualified insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a mo- 
nopoly, and not of the least invidious 
sort. It is the cunning of most pos- 
sessors of any exclusive privileges to 
keep their advantage as much out of 
sight as possible, that their less fa- 
voured neighbours, seeing little of 
the benefit, may the less be disposed 
to question the right. But these 
married monopolists thrust the most 
obnoxious part of their patent into 


our faces. 
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Nothing is to me more distasteful 
than that entire complacency and sa- 
tisfaction which beam in the coun- 
tenances of a new-married couple,— 
in that of the lady particularly: it 
tells you, that her lot is disposed ot 
in this world; that you can have no 
hopes of her. It is true, I have 
none; nor wishes either, perhaps: 
but this is one of those truths which 
oucht, as I said before, to be taken 
for granted, not expressed. 

The excessive airs which those 
people give themselves, founded on 
the ignorance of us unmarried peo- 
ple, would be more ofiensive if they 
were less irrational. We will adow 
them to understand the mysteries 
belonging to their own cratt better 
than we who have not had the hap- 
piness to be made free of the com- 
pany: but their arrogance is not con- 
tent within these limits. If a single 
person presume to offer his opinion 
in their presence, though upon the 
most indifferent subject, he is imme- 
diately silenced as an incompetent 
person. Nay, a young married lady 
of my acquaintance, who, the best of 
the jest was, had not changed her 
condition above a fortnight before, in 
a question on which I had the mis- 
fortune to differ trom her, respecting 
the properest mode of breeding oysters 
for the London market, had the as- 
surance to ask with a sneer, how 
such an old Bachelor as I could pre- 
tend to know any thing about such 
matters. : 

But what I have spoken of hitherto 
is nothing to the airs which these 
creatures give themselves when they 
come, as they generally do, to have 
children. When I consider how little 
of a rarity children are,—that every 
street and blind alley swarms with 
them,—that the poorest people com- 
monly have them in most abundance, 
—that there are few marriages that 
are not blest with at least one of 
these bargains,—how often they turn 
out ill and defeat the fond hopes of 
their parents, taking to vicious 
courses, which end in poverty, dis- 
grace, the gallows, &c. I cannot for 
my life tell what cause for pride there 
can possibly be in having them. If 
they were young phoenixes, indeed, 
that were born but one in a year, 
there might be a pretext. But when 
they are 80 common 





[Sept. 

I do not advert to the insolent 
merit which they assume with thei; 
husbands on these occasions. Let 
them look to that. But why we, 
who are not their natural-born sub. 
jects, should be expected to bring 
our spices, myrrh, and incense,—ou 
tribute and homage of admiration,— 
I do not see. 

‘* Like as the arrows in the hand 
of the giaut, even so are the young 
children :” so says the excellent ot- 
fice in our Prayer-book appointed to 
the churching of women. “ Happy 
is the man that hath his quiver tull « 
them:” So say 1; but then don’t let 
him discharge his quiver upon us that 
are weaponless ;—let them be arrow 
but not to gall and stick us. I have 
generally observed that these arrows 
are double-headed: they have two 
forks, to be sure to hit with one o: 
the other. As for instance, where 
you come into a house whichi is full 
of children, if you happen to take no 
notice of them (you are thinking c' 
something else, perhaps, and turn a 
deaf ear to their innocent caresses), 
you are set down as_untractable, 
morose, a hater of children. On thie 
other hand, if you find them more 
than usually engaging,—if you are 
taken with their pretty manners, a 
set about in earnest to romp and 
play with them, some pretext 0! 
other is sure to be quickly found tor 
sending them out of the room: they 
are too noisy or boisterous, or Mr. 
does not like children. With 
one or other of these forks the arrow 
is sure to hit you. 

I could forgive their jealousy, and 
dispense with toying with their brats, 
if it gives them any pain; but | 
think it unreasonable to be called 
upon to love them, where I see no 
occasion,—to love a whole family 
perhaps, eighty nine, or ten, indis- 
criminately,—to love all the pretty 
dears, because children are 80 ¢ll- 
gaging. 

I know there is a proverb, “ Love 
me, love my dog:” that is not al- 
ways so very practicable, partici 
larly if the dog be set upon you to 
teaze you or snap at you in sport. 
But a dog, or a lesser thing,—®"y 
inanimate substance, as a keep-sake, 
a watch or a ring, a tree, or tle 
place where we last parted when my 
friend went away upon a long ab- 

















sence, I can make shift to love, be- 
cause I love him, and any thing that 
reminds me of him; provided it be 
in its nature indifferent, and apt to 
receive whatever hue fancy can give 
it. But children have a real charac- 
ter and an essential being of them- 
selves: they are amiable or unamia- 
ble per se; I must love or hate them 
as 1 see cause for either in their qua- 
lities. A child’s nature is too serious 
a thing to admit of its being regarded 
asa mere appendage to another be- 
ing, and to be loved or hated ac- 
cordingly: they stand with me upon 
their own stock, as much as men and 
women do. O! but you will say, 
sure it is an attractive age,—there is 
something in the tender years of in- 
fancy that of itself charms us. That 
is the very reason why I am more 
nice about them. I know that a 
sweet child is the sweetest thing in 
nature, not even excepting the deli- 
cate creatures which bear them ; but 
the prettier the kind of a thing is, 
the more desirable it is. that it 
should be pretty of its kind. One 
daisy differs not much from another 
in glory; but a violet should look 
and smell the daintiest.—I was al- 
ways rather squeamish in my women 
and children. 

But this is not the worst: one 
must be admitted into their familia- 
rity at least, before they can com- 
plain of inattention. It implies visits, 
and some kind of intercourse. But 
it the husband be a man with whom 
you have lived on a friendly footing 
before marriage,—if you did not 
come in on the wife’s side,—if you 
did not sneak into the house in her 
tram, but were an old friend in fast 
habits of intimacy before their court- 
ship was so much as thought on,— 
look about you—your tenure is pre- 
‘arious—before a twelvemonth shall 
roll over your head, you shall find 
your old friend gradually grow cool 
and altered towards you, and at 
last seek opportunities of breaking 
ner I have scarce a married 
wines f my acquaintance, upon 
hee Fagg yen I can rely, whose 
rs sme id not commence after 
me. “we of his marriage. With 
ree ae they can endure 
wee he : at the good man should 
te red to enter into a solemn 

gue of friendship in which they 
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were not consulted, though it hap- 
pened before they knew him,—before 
they that are now man and wife ever 
met,—this is intolerable to them. 
Every long friendship, every old au- 
thentic intimacy, must be brought into 
their office to be new stamped with 
their currency, as a sovereign Prince 
calls in the good old money that was 
coined in some interregnum before 
he was born or thought of, to be 
new marked and minted with the 
stamp of his authority, before he 
will let it pass current in the world. 
You may guess what luck generally 
befalls such a rusty piece of metal as 
I am in these new mintings. 
Innumerable are the ways which 
they take to insult and worm you out 
of their husband’s confidence. Laugh- 


ing at all you say with a kind of 


wonder, as if you were a queer kind 
of fellow that said good things, but 
an oddity, is one of the ways ;—they 
have a particular kind of stare for the 
purpose ;—till at last the husband, 
who used to defer to your judgmerft, 
and would pass over some excres- 
cences of understanding and manner 
for the sake of a general vein of ob- 
servation (not quite vulgar) which 
he perceived in you, begins to suspect 
whether you are not altogether a 
humourist,—a fellow well enough to 
have consorted with in his bachelor 
days, but not quite so proper to be 
introduced to ladies. This may be 
called the staring way; and is that 
which has oftenest been put in prac- 
tice against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating 
way, or the way of irony: that is, 
where they find you an object of espe- 
cial regard with their husband, who 
is not so easily to be shaken from the 
lasting attachment founded on esteem 
which he has conceived towards you ; 
by never-qualified exaggerations to 
cry up all that you say or do, till the 
good man, who understands well 
enough that it is all done in com- 
pliment to him, grows weary of the 
debt of gratitude which is due to so 
much candour, and by relaxing a 
little on his part, and taking down a 
peg or two in his enthusiasm, sinks 
at length to that kindly level of mo- 
derate esteem,—that ‘“ decent affec- 
tion and complacent kindness” to- 
wards you, where she herself can 
join in sympathy with him without 
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much stretch and violence to her sin- 
cerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have 
to accomplish so desirable a purpose 
are infinite) is, with a kind of inno- 
cent simplicity, continually to mis- 
take what it was which first made 
their husband fond of you. If an 
esteem for something excellent in 
your moral character was that which 
riveted the chain which she is to 
break, upon any imaginary discovery 
of a want of poignaney m your con- 
versation, she will cry, “ I thought, 
my dear, you described your friend 
Mr. ——— as a great wit.” If, on 
the other hand, it was for some sup- 
posed charm in your conversation that 
he first grew to like you, and was con- 
tent for this to overlook some trifling 
irregularities in your moral deport- 
ment, upon the first notice of any of 
these she as readily exclaims, “ This, 
my dear, is your good Mr. r 
One good lady whom I took the li- 
berty of expostulating with for not 
showing me quite so much respect as 
I thought due to her husband’s old 
friend, had the candour to confess to 
me that she had often heard Mr. 

speak of me before marriage, 
and that she had conceived a great 
desire to be acquainted with me, but 
that the sight of me had very much 
disappointed her expectations ; for 
from her husband's representations of 
me, she had formed a notion that she 
was to see a fine, tall, officer-like 
looking man (I use her very words); 
the very reverse of which proved to 
he the truth. This was candid ; and 
! had the civility not to ask her in 
return, how she came to pitch upon 
a standard of personal accomplish- 
ments for her husband’s friends which 
ditfered so much from his own: for 
my fnmend’s dimensions as near as 
possible approximated to mine; he 
standing five feet five in his shoes, 
in which I have the advantage of 
him by about half an inch; and he 
no more than myself exhibiting any 
indications of a martial character in 
his air or countenance. 
These are some of the mortifica- 
tions which I have encountered in 
the absurd attempt to visit at their 





houses. To enumerate them al} 
would be a vain endeavour: I shai} 
therefore just glance at the very com. 
mon impropriety of which married 
ladies are guilty,—of treating us as 
if we were their husbands, and >... 
versa. I mean, when they use us 
with familiarity, and their husbands 
with ceremony. T'estacea, for in- 
stance, kept me the other night two 
or three hours beyond my usual time 
of supping, while she was fretting 
because Mr. did not come 
home, till the oysters which she had 
had opened out of compliment to me 
were all spoiled, rather than she 
would be guilty of the impoliteness 
of touching one in his absence. This 
was reversing the point of good man- 
ners: for ceremony ts an invention 
to take off the uneasy feeling which 
we derive from knowing ourselves to 
be less the object of love and esteem 
with a fellow-creature than some 
other person is. It endeavours to 
make up, by superior attentions in 
little points, for that invidious pre- 
ference which it is forced to deny in 
the greater. Had Testacea kept the 
oysters back for me, and withstood 
her husband’s importunities to go to 
supper, she would have acted ac- 
cording to the strict rules of propricty. 
I know no ceremony that ladies are 
bound to observe to their husbands, 
beyond the point of a modest be- 
haviour and decorum: therefore | 
must protest against the vicarious 
gluttony of Cerasia, who at her own 
table sent away a dish of Morellas, 
which I was applying to with great 
good will, to her husband at the 
other end of the table, and recom- 
mended a plate of less extraordinary 
gooseberries to my unwedded pa- 
late in their stead. Neither can ! 
excuse the wanton affront of ——. 
But I am weary of stringing up ll 
my married acquaintance by Romar 
denominations. Let them amend 
and change their manners, or | 
promise to send you the full-length 
English of their names, to be record- 
ed to the terror of all such desperate 
offenders in future. Your humble 
servant, E.1a. 
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MEMOIRS OF SIR CHARLES SEDLEY, 


Born at Aylesford Priory, about the year 1689; Died at Hampstead, August 20, 1701, 


Tur real name of this once cele- 
brated wit was Sidley, for so the fa- 
mily wrote it for many generations ; 
and he himself so subscribed it to the 
dedication of “ The Mulberry Gar- 
den,” his first play, printed in 1668. 
Afterwards, however, he altered it, 
for the purpose, perhaps, of distin- 
cuishing himself from two other Sir 
Charles Sidleys, branches of his fa- 
mily, living at the same time ; one of 
whom, Sir Charles Sidley, of Great 
Chart, and St. Cleres within Ight- 
ham, Kent, was like himself a Ba- 
ronet; the poet, in formal instruments, 
being termed, as the representative 
of the elder branch of the family, 
Sir Charles Sidley senior. The other 
was Sir Charles Sidley, of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, knight, who succeeded 
to the greater part of the ancient 
property of the family on the*death 
of the poet, and was soon afterwards 
raised toa baronetage, as Sir Charles 
Sidley, of Southfleet, in the county 
ot Kent, which style and title had 
become extinct on the death of his 
eminent relative. But the vowel must 
have been changed without licence or 
authority from the college of arms, 
or officers of government entrusted 
with the arrangement of such weighty 
aid important matters ; as in the pa- 
teat by which James the Second 
couferred upon his mistress, the witty 
daughter of the licentious wit, the 
title of Countess of Dorchester, she 
's called Catharine Sidley, and not 
Sedley, as her father for some years 
previously had been. 

The Sidleys were an ancient fa- 
mily, seated at Romney Marsh, in 

ent, a part of which goes by their 
ame to the present day. Five mem- 
bers of it served the ‘office of high 
‘teri of this county, in the reigns 
oi Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., 
and Charles I. Their relative, Ri- 
chard Sidley, of Northaw and Dings- 
. ell, served the same oflice for Hert- 
ordshire, in 1624, the last year of 
the reign of James the First. 

Another and a somewhat uncom- 
wt ene of the consideration in 

. 1¢ family was formerly held, 
* Vie elevation of three of its branches 


to the baronetage ; in which, at two 
distinct periods of our history, two 
of its members were enrolled. Yet 
such are the vicissitudes of life, that 
these baronetcies have long since 
been extinct, and a male descendant 
in the male line of so ancient and 
honourable a house has for more 
than half a century been sought in 
vain. The lineal representative of 
the choice spirit of the court of 
Charles the Second, who gave to that 
house its chief celebrity, and whose 
talents and reputation may well ex- 
cuse the researches of others than 
heralds and antiquaries into its his- 
tory and genealogy, his great 
grandson William Charles Colyear, 
third Earl of Portmore, grandson of 
Catharine, Countess of Dorchester, 
by her husband David, first Karl of 
Portmore, who, coming over with 
William the Third from Holland, 
(where his father, Sir Alexander Ro- 
bertson, Bart. of the ancient clan of 
Strowan, had settled, acquired a con 
siderable fortune by mercantile pur- 
suits, and assumed the name of Col- 
year) served under him with great 
gallantry in Ireland and Flanders, 
for which he was elevated to the 
Scotch peerage: in the following 
reign he was commander in chief of 
the Queen’s army in Portugal, and 
covernor of Gibraltar. Through the 
intermarriage of their ancestors, with 
daughters of the eldest son of this 
union, Charles, second Earl of Port- 
more, - Nathaniel Curzon, the pre- 
sent Lord Scarsdale, his brothers, sis~ 
ters, and their children,—Henry and 
James Dawkins, Esquires, menibers 
of parliament for Aldborough and 
Hastings, and George Hay Dawkins 
Pennant, sq. and their children, are 
descendants from the poet, in the 
third and fourth generation,—his only 
descendants, we have, indeed, every 
reason to believe, in a legitimate line, 
Far be it from the present writer 
to give either a genealogy of the ta- 
mily, or, what is worse, an abstract 
of its title deeds. He is neither a 
herald, nor a conveyancer ; nor does 
he presume to suppose that his lucu- 
brations ean afford either information 
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or amusement to such very learned 
persons ; but he flatters himself, ne- 
vertheless, that not only the lovers of 
anecdotal literature (to borrow an 
expression of the reverend proge- 
nitor of all our existing periodicals, 
Sylvanus Urban), who are happily 
increasing, will be pleased with a 
brief account of such parts of the 
family and its former possessions as 
have any thing curious connected 
with them, beyond names and dates, 
births, marriages, baptisms and bu- 
rials, fines and recoveries, or 
The thousand dext’rous ways, 
by which the subtle lawyer knows to bar 
That foe to spendthrift heirs a fee-in-tail. 
The first member of the family, of 
whom I can find any record, is John 
Sidley, one of the auditors of the 
Exchequer to Henry VII., who died 
in 1500. He resided at Scadbury, 
now called Scotbury, the ancient seat 
of the Sidleys, at a small distance 
from the village of Southfleet, in 
Kent, the family having possessed it 
at least so far back as the 12th of 
Edward III. A. D. 1337, as appears, 
should any Jearned FAS. ask for 
proof of the assertion, from an an- 
cient piece of wainscoting, orna- 
mented with the family arms, very 
carefully preserved, in Philpot’s time, 
in the mansion, long since converted 
into a plain farm-house ; and where, 
for aught 1 know to the contrary, 
any Jonathan Oldbuck, who chooses 
to search for it, may find it still. In- 
heriting also the manor of Oxney, 
anciently called Oxene, which his fa- 
mily had possessed for some time, he 
enlarged the court-lodge consider- 
ably; but a more convincing proof 
that auditorships of the Exchequer 
have been exceeding good things 
‘‘from time,” to use the lawyer's 
phrase, “ of which the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” is 
afforded, by the extensive purchases 
which this auditor of 300 years ago 
was enabled to make, by fingering 
the marks and nobles of his sove- 
reign lord the king, Of these, the 
manor of Southfleet was once the 
property of Sir William Petre, an- 
cestor of the highly respectable Ro- 
man Catholic family of the Lords 
Fetre of Writtle, to whom it was 
granted by the crown on the sup- 
pression of the priory of St. Andrew’s, 
at Rochester, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., as a reward for bis zeal in 
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ferreting out, for Cromwell the vicar 
general, evidence to warrant, or to 
colour, the confiscation of monastic 
lands. He was a learned man, a 
subtle statesman, anda shrewd cour- 
tier. Cunning as a fox, he contrived 
to hold the post of secretary of state, 
to which he was advanced by Henry 
VIII. during the reigns of Edward 
VI., Mary and Elizabeth, by whom, 
and by their father, he was seven 
times employed as ambassador to 
foreign courts. But not only had he 
wit enough to humour the whims of 
monarchs of such different views and 
tempers, but even to over-reach the 
monks, and cheat the Pope, after 
whom, if we may believe the vulgar 
adage, he had but one more to cheat. 
Fearing, on the restoration of po- 
pery with Mary, that he might be 
called upon to refund some portion of 
his large spoils of the patrimony of 
the church, he obtained a special 
grant from the Pope, enabling him 
to hold them, on his assurance that 
he would devote them to spiritual 
uses. With the exception, however, 
of some liberal bequests to Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he had been 
educated, the great bulk of his for- 
tune went where it might be expect- 
ed to go, to his family, who, zealous 
Catholics as they were, inherited his 
lands without asking any questions 
whence, or how they came. South- 
fleet he placed out of jeopardy with 
all convenient speed, selling it in the 
very year in which it was granted to 
him to Sir William Gerrard, or Gar- 
ret, one of London’s proud Lord 
Mavors. Of the auditor's other pur- 
chases of the manor of Great Okeley, 
and that of Mortimer’s, now vulgarly 
called Blue-gates, nothing curious 
is related, save that the latter formed 
a part of the inheritance of the noble 
but unfortunate family, from which 
it derived its name. From Martin, 
the youngest of the Auditor's two 
sons, the Sidleys of Norfolk are de- 
scended, or were, I should rather say, 
as I believe they also are, and long 
have been extinct, though from their 
being only collateral relatives of the 
poet, I have not examined very ™- 
nutely into their history. 

William Sidley, the elder brother 
of Martin, inherited the Kentish pos- 
sessions of the family, and added to 
them a moiety of the manor of Nut- 
stead, now commonly called Nusted, 
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formerly part of the princely posses- 
sions of Odo, Bishop of Baieux, half 
brother to William the Conqueror, to 
whom also once belonged another of 
his purchases, the manor and ad- 
yowson of the church of Ridley. The 
manor of Hartley, which he also 
bought, once the property of the De 
Veres, Earls of Pembroke, had at one 
‘ime been sold to pay his ransom, by 
Reginald Lord Grey, of Ruthyn, 
when taken prisoner by Owen Glen- 
dower, into whose Welch principality 
he had obtruded himself, an unbidden 
guest, OR a quixotic expedition to 
take vengeance for some grievous 
wrong, a risque to which, happily 
for them, neither the persons nor the 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
of ow modern knights are exposed. 
These were considerable additions to 
the family estates, the hereditary 
portion of which he however in 
some measure diminished, by the sale 
of Mortimer’s to an ancestor of the 
Lords Wentworth. Nicholas, the 
youngest of his three sons, was the 
progenitor of che Sidleys of Great 
Chart, the second baroneted branch 
of the family. 

John Sidley, his eldest son, seems 
not to have made any larger addi- 
tions to the family possessions, than a 
lease for ninety-nine years of the Oke- 
ley portion of the tythes of Higham ; 
but his son, of the same name, was a 
huge gainer by the confiscation of 
church lands, Elizabeth having grant- 
ed to him the house and lands be- 
longing to the dissolved priory of 
White Friars, founded at Aylesford 
in 1240, by Richard, Lord Grey of 
Codnor, which had been forfeited 
bo the crown, on the attainder of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, for rebellion against 
Queen Mary; Henry VIII. having 
eranted it, soon after the suppression 
of the monastery, to his father the 
able statesman, accomplished poet, 
and faithful friend of the still more 
accomplished Earl of Surrey. Having 
had so good a foundation IJaid for his 
fortune by the bounty of his sove- 
felon, young Sidley (for the grant 
was made in the life-time of his fa- 
ther), with the thrift which seems to 
Nave characterized the four first ge- 
"erations of his family, with whose 
Proceedings we have any means of 
dcquatating ourselves, soon added 
“Fe to acre, purchasing the manor 
® Eveles, in the parish.of Aylesford, 
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formerly part of the demesnes of the 
Bishop of Baieux, and Roes place, 
an estate in the eastern part of the 
same parish, the ancient seat of the 
family of the a Roes, or Rowes. Dying 
without issue, without indeed having 
been married, he left the whole of 
his estates to his brother William, 
whom as his executor he directed to 
build in Aylesford a hospital for six 
poor, aged, and impotent persons, 
for whose support he bequeathed 
lands and tenements of the yearly 
valueof sixty pounds. His younger 
brother Richard was the founder of 
the Sidley family in Hertfordshire ; 
which has, I believe, like its Kent 
and Norfolk branches, been long 
since extinct. 

Of all the Sidleys, William of 
Aylesford friary (for there he, like his 
brother John, resided,) must have 
been the richest. He mherited not 
only the original estates of the family, 
and the additions which his four im- 
mediate predecessors had made to 
them, but the important acquisitions 
of his brother; and he largely added to 
them by his own purchases, amongst 
which were the manors of Horn- 
child and Little Okeley. He was, 
however, not only a thrifty, but a 
fortunate man, one of his relatives 
(George Franklyn) who died without 
issue, having bequeathed to him the 
manor of Modenden, once the pro- 
perty of the unfortunate Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex; whilst a 
grant from the crown, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I. put him 
in possession of that of Teuton, an- 
ciently called Tenterton, covering a 
considerable tract of Jand granted by 
William the Conqueror to Hugo de 
Montfort, one of his Norman chief- 
tains, and passing from his family 
through that of the De Veres to 
the priory of Horton, and thence on 
its suppression to the crown. He 
added an endowment for another 
poor person, as warden to the hos- 
pital, founded by his brother’s will, 
which he procured to be incorporated 
by the name of the Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity in Aylesford, and made 
other bequests to the poor of that 
parish, where he lived and died. He 
was a friend of learning, which was 
indebted to his liberality for the 
fouydation of the Sedleian lecture en 
Natural History, in the University of 
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im his additions to Camden, as “a 
man painfully laborious for the com- 
mon good of his country, as both his 
endowed house for the poor, and the 
bridge there, (at Aylesford) with 
common voice do testify.” 

Sir John Sidley, the only son of 
Sir William, seems not to have made 
any larger addition to the family pos- 
sessions than the rectory of North- 
fleet, once part of the dower of Hen- 
rietta Maria, the injured Queen of 
King Charles I. How it passed from 
the family is not known, at least I 
have not been able to discover. On 
the other hand, he sold the manor of 
Nustead, with the appendant ad- 
vowson of the rectory. 

With him ended the accumulations 
of the Sidleys, continued at least 
through five generatious, until the 
civil wars of the first Charles's reign, 
and the gaiety of the seconds licen- 
tious court and age, dissipated, in a 
tow years, fortunes of many a cen- 
His eldest son, Sir 


SUC- 


tury s growth. 
Henry, dying unmarried, was 
ceeded by his brother Sir William, 
who sold the family seat of Aylestord 
Friars to Sir Peter Ricaut, father of 
Su Paul, the celebrated traveller, 
and author of the History of the 
Turks. It is now the property and 
one of the seats of the Ear! ot Ayles- 
ford, to whose ancestor, Heneage, 
the first Karl, it came by a co-heiress 
of the family of Bankes. 

Sir Charles, the poet, was the 
youngest and a posthumous son of 
Sir John, the second baronet. He 
was born at Aylesford Friars, the 
scat of his grandfather, and the only 
part of the family property which 
seems not to have come to his hands. 
Still, however, he must have been a 
rich man, when he came to the title, 
or rather must have come to a good 
estate with it, though he did not die 
rich, having sold most of the unen- 
tailed property of his ancestors; but 
fortunately for his successors, it was 
not much that he could sell. 

If he was not born a poet, he was 
at least descended from a literary 
stock, more than one of his ances- 
tors having been related to Arch- 
bishop Chichele, to whom his wife 
Catharine, third daughter of John, 
first Earl Rivers, was likewise of kin, 
His mother was a daughter, and ul- 
timately heiress, of Sir Henry Savile, 
the very learned provust of Eton, 
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and founder of the Savilian lectures 
at Oxford. This connexion wit), 
learning and learned men was con. 
tinued also in his descendants, his 
grand daughter having married Joh, 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, a 
wit and poet of some reputation jy 
his day, but much better known by 
his connexion with wits and poets in 
ours. By marriage he was uncle also 
to Richard, third Earl Rivers, father 
of the unfortunate Savage. 

Among “ the mob of gentlemen 
who wrote with ease,” during the 
reign of the second Charles, Sedley 
once held, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished rank. So highly, indeed, did 
his contemporaries estimate his taste 
and judgment, that the king himself, 
a greater wit than most of the pro- 
fessed wits who surrounded him, pro- 
tested that nature had given him a 
patent to be Apollo’s viceroy, whilst 
Rochester placed him in the first 
rank of poetical critics, and Bucking- 
ham gave to the softness of his verse 
the {flattering epithet of Sedley’s 
witchcrait. He had not, however, 
been dead many years before his ta- 
lents were more correctly appre- 
ciated; and Pope truly observed of 
him, that he was “ a very insipid 
writer, except in some few of his lit- 
tle love-verses,” and they, we may 
add, are often more immodest than 
witty. So certain is mediocrity, not- 
withstanding the ephemeral glare 
which the adventitious circumstances 
of rank, fortune, or counexions may 
cast around it, in a few years to find 
its level. 

Amongst his admirers or his flat- 
terers,—trom his having bowed down 
to many a golden calf, | know not in 
which class to rank him,—Dryden 
himself may be numbered. In the 
dedication of his unfortunate comedy 
of “ Assignation, or Love in a Nun- 
nery,” to Sedley, he speaks with 
much apparent delight in the recol- 
lection of those “ Noctes Attic 
spent in his society, in which the 
cups were only such as would raise 
the conversation of the night without 
disturbing the business of the morn- 
ing.” This, however, is the colour- 
ing ofa poet ; and it is impossible to 
avoid contrasting his beautiful ac- 
count of elegant dissipation with what 
the sober truth of history has record- 
ed of the noted freaks of the dissolute 
wit to whom it was addressed. In 
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June 1663, Sir Charles Sedley being 
in company with Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of 
Dorset, and Sir Thomas Ogle, at a 
tavern in Bow-street, the whole party 
became so thoroughly intoxicated, 
that they committed the grossest in- 
decencies, in the sight of the passen- 
gers; and when they had collected 
a large mob, Sedley stripped himself 
naked, and in that situation proceed- 
ed to harangue them with considera- 
ble eloquence, though in the grossest 
and most impious language. The in- 
dignation of the populace being ex- 
cited by this shameless conduct, they 
attempted to break into the house, 
and a desperate riot ensued, in which 
the drunken orator and his equally 
drunken companions had nearly paid 
for their frolic with their lives, being 
forced by repeated vollies of stones to 
retreat into their room, the windows 
of which were dashed to pieces. For 
this outrage, the baronet and his as- 
sociates were indicted in the court of 
hing’s Bench, in Michaelmas Term, 
i5 Charles I], and having pleaded 
guilty to the charge, Sedley was fined 
two thousand marks, imprisoned a 
week, and compelled to find sureties 
tor his good behaviour for three years. 
He conducted himself with great in- 
solence when brought up to receive 
sentence, and when in order to repress 
it, the Chief Justice, Sir Robert Hyde, 
asked him if he had ever read. “ the 
Complete Gentleman,” he replied 
with more rudeness than wit, that he 
had read more books than his Lord- 
ship. The culprits employed Killi- 
grew, remembered in our times but 
as the King’s jester, though then a 
man of considerable influence, with 
some others of the King’s favourites, 
to solicit a mitigation of their fine ; 
but in the true spirit of court friend- 
sulp they begged it for themselves, 
and exacted its payment to the ut- 
most farthing. It was probably to 
silence their importunities or threats, 
that Sedley sold the manor of Great 
Oxeley, which had been in his family 
‘ver since the time of Henry VII. 
Auother of his recorded freaks 
Was more witty, and Jess discredit- 
able to him. Though somewhat in- 
clined to corpulency he was a hand- 
i man, and very like Kynaston 
mie 8 who was so proud of the 
: jance that he got a suit of 
clothes made exactly to the pattern 


of one which Sir Charles. had lately 
worn, and made his appearance in it 
in public. To punish his vanity, 
Sedley hired a bravo, or bully, who, 
accosting the actor in the Park, as he 
was strutting along in his holiday 
clothes, pretended to mistake him for 
the poet, and alleging that he had 
received a very insulting message 
from him, caned the poor son of ‘Thes- 
pis very soundly. In vain did Ky- 
naston protest that he was not the 
person he was taken for; the more he 
protested the harder were the blows 
Jaid on, as a punishment for his en- 
deavouring to escape chastisement 
by so impudent a falsehood. The 
story soon got wind, and when some 
of the belaboured actor’s friends re- 
monstrated with Sedley upon this 
harsh treatment of an inoffensive 
man, he coolly told them that their 
pity was very much misplaced, and 
ought rather to be bestowed on him, 
since Kynaston could not have suf- 
fered half so much in his bones, as he 
himself had done in reputation from 
the whole town believing it was he 
who had been thus publicly dis- 
graced. 

He was a man whom it was not 
easy to get the better of, or to dis- 


compose. Amongst the fucetia of 


his days it was the custom when a 
gentleman drank a lady’s health as a 
toust, by way of doing her greater 
honour, to throw some part of his 
dress into the fire, an example which 
his companions were bound to follow 
by consuming the same article of 
their apparel, whatever it might be. 
Oue of his friends perceiving at a 
tavern dinner that Sedley had on a 
very rich lace cravat, when he nained 
his toast committed his cravat to the 
flames, as a burnt offering to the 
temporary divinity, and Sir Charles 
and the rest of the party were obliged 
to do the same. The poet bore his 
loss with great composure, observing 
it was a good joke, but that he would 
have as good a one some other time. 
He watched therefore his opportu- 
nity, when the same party was as- 
sembled on a subsequent occasion, 
and drinking off a bumper to the 
health of Nell Gwynne or some other 
beauty of the day, he called the wal- 
ter, and ordering a tooth-drawer into 
the room, whom he had previously 
brought to the tavern for the pur- 
pose, made him draw a decayed 
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tooth which long had plagued him. 
The rules of good-fellowship, as then 
in force, clearly required that every 
one of the company should have a 
tooth drawn also, but they very na- 
turally expressed a hope that Sedley 
would not be so unmerciful as to en- 
force the law. Deaf, however, to all 
their remonstrances, persuasions, and 
entreaties, he saw them one after an- 
other put themselves into the hands 
of the operator, and whilst they were 
writhing with pain, added to their 
torment by exclaiming “ patience, 
gentlemen, patience, you know you 
promised that I should have my frolic 
Lov. 

Of a disposition to make light of 
his own misfortunes as wellas those 
of his friends, rather than lose a jest 
he would make one at his own ex- 
pense. When the comedy of Bell- 
amira was acted, the roof of the thea- 
tre fell in, and he was one of the few 
that were hurt by the accident. His 
friend, Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, con- 
doling with him on his ill-fortune, 
told him that the fire of the play had 
blown up the poet, house and all; to 
which he replied, “ No; the play was 
so heavy that it broke down the house 
and buried the poet in his own rub- 
bish.” 

Aiter the disgraceful affair at Bow- 
street, his mind took a somewhat 
more serious turn, and beginning to 
apply himself to politics, he repre- 
sented the borough of New Romney, 
in the neighbourhood of his property 
and his birth-place, in the parliament 
assembled at Westminster in the 31st 
of Charles I]. (1678) in that at Ox- 
lord in the next year, and those of 
the loth and 12th of William IIL. 
as he was also returned for it in those 
called in the 2d and 7th vears of 
the same reign, but he made his elec- 
tion for Appleby in Westmorland, 
whence he had also been returned, 
though soon vacating his seat, on the 
St cond occas} mm. to be re-clected for 
his old borough. lie was extremely 
active for the Revolution, a circume- 
stance which some thought extraor- 
dinary, as he had received favours 
irom James II, but these were com- 
pletely cancelled by that monarch’s 
having taken his daughter into keep- 
To gild over her 


disgrace he created her countess « 


lie ais a mistress, 


an bonour by no means 


a) reeable to hes father, wh ts libers 
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orcnester, 
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tine as he was, felt her degradation, 
which this title rendered but the 
more conspicuous. His wit, how- 
ever, for even on a daughter’s and ey 
only daughter's fall he would be witty, 
seemed to be at least as keen as his 
resentment when, as he came out of 
the House of Commons on the day 
that William and Mary were crown- 
ed King and Queen, on being asked 
why he appeared so warm for the 
Revolution, he replied, “ From a 
principle of gratitude; for since his 
late Majesty has made my daughter 
a countess, it is fit I should do all I 
can to make his daughter a queen.” 
If traditionary evidence may be 
believed, Sedley was given to the 
dangerous practice of reading in bed. 
Harefield-place, about three miles 
from Uxbridge, once the seat of Lord 
Keeper Egerton, and then honoured 
by the presence of Elizabeth,—and 
where also Milton was a trequent vi- 
sitor, and his Arcades was performed 
by the Countess of Derby’s grand- 
children,—was burnt down about the 
year 1660, in consequence of his thus 
carelessly amusing himself, when on 
a visit to his brother's widow, to 
whom this seat had been bequeathed 
by her first husband, Lord Chandos. 
Associating on terms of equality 
with the nobility and other men of 
fashion and “ of parts,” (to use the 
phraseology of the times to which I 
refer) abounding in the reign of 
Charles I]. Sedley seems also to 
have been a patron of genius in hum- 
ble life, as we find him accompanying 
his friends, the Earls of Rochester and 
Dorset, and other persons of distinc- 
tion, ona visit to Oldham the poet 
at Croydon, where he was master of 
the school attached to Archbishop 
W hitgift’s hospital,at the time that he 
wrote his satires against the Jesuits, 
which, together with some other 0! 
his works, these wits had seen in ma- 
nuscript, and were therefore anxious 
for a personal acquaintance with their 
author. By a very natural mistake 
they were introduced to Shepherd, the 
master of the hospital, who would 
very willingly have taken the honour 
of a visit from such distinguished cha- 
‘acters to himself, though he was 
soon convinced to his mortification 
that he had neither wit nor learning 
euough to sustain a part in such a 


company. 
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always to have been dignified and in- 
dependent. He opposed the intro- 
duction of a standing army, pithily 
assigning as a reason for doing so, 
that if the nation was true to itself, 
ten thousand men were sufficient for 
its defence; whilst if it was not, a hun- 
dred thousand would be too few. On 
another occasion he closed a speech 
against a bill for dissolving the par- 
liament, which many members of the 
House of Commons supported, from a 
tear of losing their seats if they did 
not vote for so popular a measure, 
with this manly sentiment: “ Truly, 
sir, for my part I renounce those 
partial measures; and if I cannot 
be chosen on account of general 
service to the nation, 1 will never 
creep into the favour of any sort of 
men, and vote against my judgment.” 

Gay as his life had been, and in- 
temperate, especially in thes earlier 
part of it, Sedley lived to the age of 
40, passing in the country near Lon- 
dou the few years immediately preced- 
ing his death, which happened on the 
20th of August, 1701, at Hampstead, 
where he occupied a house on Ha- 
verstock-hill, in which Sir Richard 
Steele afterwards resided, though I 
can find no other trace or memorial 
of him there. 

His works were collected and pub- 
lished in two very neatly printed vo- 
Jumes, 12mo, in 1788, with the “ Me- 
moirs of the Author’s Life,” written, 
as the title tells us, by “ an eminent 
liand,” though in truth the production 
of some miserable bookseller’s-hack, 
as such anonymous “ eminent hands” 
half a century since pretty uniformly 
were. [am not aware of any other 
professed memoir of his life than those 
contamed in Jacob’s and Cibber’s 
lives of the poets, neither of which 
kives us much information about 
him; and much is not, I am satisfied, 
now to be obtained. There are two 
tugraved portraits of him mentioned 
by Bromley and Noble, one by Van- 
cer-Gucht and the other by Richard- 
son, but both from the painting of an 
unknown artist. 

Dying without issue male, for he 
had no children but the Countess of 
Dorchester, all his family estates 
(except the manor of Mottenden, 
which went to his daughter, and from 
er to her second son Charles, second 
aaa of Portmore, who sold it to Al- 
“cian Sawbridge, of Wilkes and Li- 


berty srg passed by a previous 
settlement to Sir Charles Sidley, of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields, Knight,—a 
third cousin of the poet’s, by descent 
from Richard, the younger brother of 
the first baronet of the family,— 
who was himself raised to the same 
rank by the same stile and title, when 
the baronetage became extinct by the 
death of hismore celebrated namesake. 
His son removing into Nottingham- 
shire on his marriage with Miss Firth, 
an heiress, who brought him the seat 
of Nuthall Temple, and a good estate 
in that county, the long established 
connection of the family with the 
county of Kent was considerably 
weakened; and his son and suc- 
cessor, Sir Charles Sedley (for his de- 
scendants adopted the poet’s ortho- 
graphy) put an end to it entirely by 
selling, I believe, every acre of land 
left to them there. 

This Sir Charles Sedley, the last 
baronet of the family, resided chietly 
at Nuthall Temple and Nottingham, 
which borough he twice represented 
in parliament. He was a convivial 
and popular character, of an amiable 
disposition, and highly esteemed in 
the county in which he lived. He 
was one of the persons upon whom 
the honorary degree of DCL. was 
conferred on the opening of the Rad- 
clifle library, in 1739. Dying at his 
seat, on the 25th of August 1778, 


without issue male, the baronetey of 


Sedley, of Southfleet, became a second 
time extiict, and has never been re- 
vived. A vear after his death, his 
only daughter married the Ion. Henry 
Vernon, fourth son of George Vena- 
bles first Lord Vernon, who there- 
upon took the name of Sedley, and 
bore it after the decease of his wife, 
the last of the Sedleys, which hap- 
pened on the 16th of March, 1793, 
until, on the death of his elder bro- 
ther, George Venables, without issue 
male, he succeeded to the title of Lord 
Vernon, and re-assumed his family 
name. In his Lordship and his chil- 
dren, two of whom, (a son, the heir 
apparent to the title, and a daughter) 
he had by Miss Sedley, the property 
of the Sedley family now vests ; 
though all the estates which once had 
the poet for their owner, have long 
since passed by sale into other hands. 
His Lordship’s eldest son by his se- 
cond marriage with the daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Whiteford, Bart. 
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who is now a Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain in the Grenadier regiment of 
Foot Guards, bears the name of Sed- 
ley in addition to his christian name 
of Henry, and the family ones of Ve- 
nables Vernon. 

Of the Sedleys of Great Chart it 
is only necessary to say, that the title 
became extinct some time before 1771, 
on the death of Sir Charles Sedley, 
the ninth baronet of this branch of 
the family, who was a journeyman 
upholsterer in London, in 1741, having 
succeeded to the title on the death of 
his brother Sir George without issue. 
Whether he left any children who 
might be claimants of the baronetcy, 
had they the means either of prosecut- 
ing their claim, or supporting their 
rank, if they could succeed in esta- 
blishing it, Lknow not. At all events, 
there can be little doubt that if there 
be any ot his male descendants alive, 
—and itis singular that three titles in 
one family should become extinct m 
little more than 150 years from the 
yrant of the first of them, and each 
with a Charles, a name fatal it would 
seein to the Sedleys, as Sextus was 
to Rome —they are sunk in that 
poverty and obscurity in which the 
namesake of the liceutious wit lived 
and died. 


Sonnet, by John Clare. 
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whose name has thus singularly 
disappeared from the list of liy- 
ing men, is to be found in the charit- 
able foundations and bequests for the 
encouragement of Jearning already 
mentioned, to which may be added 
the legacies of four hundred pounds 
to the schools at Wymondham and 
Southtleet, and one hundred pounds 
each to Merton and Magdalen Col. 
leges, Oxford, by Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, the first baronet of the third crea- 
tion, and the foundation of the school 
at Southfleet, by his ancestors. No- 
ble, in a note to his continuation of 
Grainger, from some imperfect me- 
moranda collected in Kent, says of a 
branch of the Sedley tamily, whom 
he confounds with the real founders of 
one of these charities, “ they built 
a hospital at Aylesford, but forgot 
to endow it, or pay its income.” The 
will of John, the elder brother of Sir 
William Sidley, of Aylestord, the 
first baronet of the family, and the 
steps which Sir William himself took 
as his executor, disprove however 
this last statement ; though we regret 
to add that too much colour has been 
afforded to it, by the long continued 
appropriation of the endowment to 
private purposes. The Ear! of Port- 
more is now the patron of the hos- 
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Exr I had known the world, and understood 
How inany follies Wisdom names its own, 
Distinguishing things evil from things good ; 


The dreads of sin and death ; 


ere I had known 


Knowledge the root of Evil ;—had I been 
Left in some lone place, where the world is wild, 
And trace of troubling man was never seen,— 
Brought up by Nature as her favourite child, 
As born tor nought but joy, where all rejoice, 
Emparadised in ignorance of sin, — 
W here nature tries with never-chiding voice, 
Like tender nurse, nought but our smiles to win ;— 
The future dreamless—beautiful would be 
The present—toretaste of eternity. 


Joun CLARE. 








Tur chief subject of conversation 
sn the musical circles is the proba- 
bility attending the establishment of 
the Rovat Acapemy or Music. It 
js prosecuted with all the ardour that 
projectors usually feel for a new un- 
dertaking ; but it is accompanied by 
difficulties in the detail, which, 
though probably foreseen, will op- 
pose more impediments to the forma- 
tion of the institution than can be 
easily removed. These lie princi- 
vally in the collection of the sum re- 
quired for the maintenance of the 
establishment, and in the just fears 
the members of the profession enter- 
tain, lest the country should be over- 
run with musicians, to the diminu- 
tion of their sources of income. It 
is computed that not less than from 
eight to ten thousand pounds per 
annum will be wanted for all the ex- 
pences incident to the design. At 
present the subscriptions do not 
amount to more than five thousand 
pounds. ‘The number of students is 
fixed at eighty ; and should they all 
pay even the highest rate of admis- 
sion, not more than about nine hun- 
dred per annum will be yielded. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive that 
any such sum as is stated to be ne- 
cessary can be drawn from the public 
by donations, subscriptions, and con- 
certs; and consequently the only 
means of addition seem to lie in ex- 
tending the number of extra-students, 
whose education will involve no other 
expenditure than the provision of in- 
struments and masters. While, there- 
fore, the desire to augment the funds 
of the society, on the one hand, and 
the facility of obtaining the best mas- 
ters, and the most complete course of 
practice, on the other, hold out such 
considerable temptations to increase 
indefinitely the number of these extra- 
students, as the easiest and most ef- 
ficient method of guarding against 
pecuniary contingencies, there may 
be reason enough for the doubts and 
fears which certainly prevail amongst 
all below the very first class of pro- 
fessors. ‘ 
Our ambassador to Florence, the 
President of the sub-committee, has 
delayed for the last three weeks to 
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embark on his mission, to give his 
attention, it is said, to the further 
organization of the institution, in 
which it is also reported, and we be- 
lieve correctly, that Mr. Bochsa is 
his grand assistant. The committee 
meet almost daily, and they have 
divided the course of instruction into 
classes, and issued a circular, re 
questing the professional assistance 
of the following celebrated musicians, 
according to the order stated. 


Organ and Piano-forte—Mr. Clementi, 
Mr. Cramer, Mr. Greatorex, Mr. Horsley, 
Mr. Potter, Sir George Smart. 

English and Italian Singing—Mr. Bra- 
ham, Mr. Crivelli, Mr. Knyvett, Mr. Li- 
verati, Mr. Vaughan. 

Harmony and Composition—Mr. Att- 
wood, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Coscia, Mr. Kra- 
mer, Doctor Crotch, Mr. Shield. 

Corded Instruments—Mr, F. Crainer, 
Mr Dragonetti, Mr. Lindley, Mr. Loder, 
Mr. Mori, Mr. H. Smart, Mr. Spagno- 
letti, Mr. Watts. 

Wind MInstruments—Mr. Ash, Mr. 
Griesbach, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Nichol- 
son, Mr. Puzzi, Mr. Wilman. 


The invitation appears to have been 
not very warmly received. In the 
first class, Mr. Clementi, as was to 
be expected, from his age, eminence, 
and engagements, has declined giving 
his assistance. Mr. Cramer has, it is 
said, named two hundred a year as 
the consideration for his services. 
Mr. Horsley has expressed his will- 
ingness to assist in any object that 
has in view the eventual interests of 
the art itself, and of those engaged 
in it; and Sir George Smart has signi- 
fied his wish to be allowed to decline 
any personal share in the course of 
instruction,. tendering, however, a 
donation of 50 guineas. 

Dr. Crotch has been chosen Prin- 
cipal, and a salary of 500/. a-year 
assigned him. Mr. Latour has also 
consented to teach the piano-forte ; 
but, it is understood, has declined to 
attend any committee. 

At present, as it seems to us, no 
judgment can be formed as to the 
advantages of the institution, until 
the details of its organization be en- 
tirely settled. All the power certain- 
Jy is made to reside with the sub-com- 
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mittee ; and an oligarchical, not to 
say aristocratical principle is seen 
to subsist in provisions, first, to per- 
petuate the power of the committee, 
by the patronage it enjoys, and by 
making its members re-eligible ; and 
secondly, in constituting the sub-com- 
mittee the final arbiters of every 
question connected with the manage- 
ment. These circumstances will 
serve to disgust both the public and 
the profession ; while the scope and 
numbers which the plan embraces, 
the expences it will entail, and the 
dangers it threatens, will all tend to 
stop the advancement of an institu- 
tion, which, cautiously pursued un- 
der able laws, could not fail to bene- 
fit science, diffuse the love of the art, 


and ultimately raise the character of 


its professors. 

The arrangements for the opera 
are already in train. Madame Cam- 
porese has been prevailed upon to 
postpone her resolution of quitting 
the stage, and is again engaged as 
prima donna. Nor is Camporese 
singular in her desire to gratify the 
expectations of the public, and pro- 
bably her own. It is more than 
suspected, that Catalani is anxious 
to pay another professional visit to 
England, in spite of her announced 
retirement, and of the contempt, we 
are sorry to understand, she pro- 
fesses to entertain for the reception 
she met during her late sojourn in 
England. There is every reason to 
believe that she exchanged her notes 


for those of John Bull to the tune of 


ten thousand pounds, with which, 
we humbly opine, even her noble 
ambition ought to be satisfied: par- 
ticularly as those about her are accus- 
tomed to consider that the honour 
of performing in the same orchestra 
with Madame Catalani is an honour 
sufficient to subdue all desire of emo- 
lument in the chosen professor. We 
hope, therefore, to hear this enchant- 
ing singer again. But to return to 
the opera. Madame Ronzi de Beg- 
nis, her husband, and Signor Zuchelli, 
are also engaged. 

The De Begnis, with Graziani, 
Begrez, and others of the corps de 
opera, are gone to Edinburgh, with 
ay iew, it is said, to give either en- 
tire operas, or selections, in that 


city: they may also possibly extend 
Glasgow. 


their tour to A great 
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change will take place in the yocg! 
arrangements at Covent Garden. 
Miss Stephens, in consequence, first, 
of a proposed reduction of salary - 
and secondly, of an endeavour to sti- 
pulate for secresy as to its amount, 
both of which the young lady con- 
sidered as derogatory to her cele- 
brity, is said to have entered into 
an engagement with Drury-lane. 
Miss Stephens is at present at Paris, 
but with no view to the exhibition ot 
her talents in the French capital, 
whither also Mr. Bishop and Mr. 
Duruset are gone. Sir George Smart 
has been called to Edinburgh, to 
conduct the musical periormances 
that will take place there during the 
King’s stay. 

Miss Paton, from Bath, who has 
for the last two or three seasons been 
singing at a few concerts in London, 
has made her debut at the litt 
theatre at the Haymarket, where she 
has met with the most brilliant suc- 
cess. She has appeared as Susanna in 
Figaro, and as Rosina in the Bar- 
ber of Seville. The first is an adap- 
tation of Mozart’s music, with al- 
terations and additions by Mr. Bi- 
shop ; and the music of Rossini to 
the last has been fitted for the Eng- 
lish stage by the same able hand. 
The Italian music does not, how- 
ever, appear to the same advantage 
by any means. The rough syllables 
of the English cannot be made to 
slide over the tongue so smoothly as 
the mellifhuous vowels of the origina! 
language, and as the melodies ot 
Rossini, particularly those of the 
songs, duets, and concerted pieces 
in Il Barbiere di Seviglia, consist 
chiefly of passages of rapid articula- 
tion, they present more than ordi- 
nary difficulties to the singer. Miss 
Paton possesses a voice of tolerably 
extensive volume, and of fair but 
not superior quality ; and though not 
deficient in compass, yet the upper 
tones, particularly the very highest 
notes, are attained by the use of that 
very dangerous expedient—torce. 
Passages, therefore, which should be 
slightly touched, are given with a 
degree of violence which detracts 
entirely from their use and beauty Im 
execution. She has considerable ta- 
cility, and even brilliancy, in running 
divisions ; but frequent changes ™ 
the quality of the tone, and an oc- 
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casional transmutation in the posi- 
tion of the organs employed in its 
formation, approaching sometimes to 
a whistling in its production (a fault, 
by the way, which attended Mrs. 
Dickons’s performance) proves that 
her vocal education has been in this 
grand respect impertecily conducted 
as to principles. Her power of articu- 
lation is not as complete as it should 
be. and her shake is too hard, too close, 
and too rapid. In many passages 
she imitates very nearly the man- 
nerism of Catalani. In spite, how- 
ever, of these defects, she is a singer 
of great promise for the stage, and we 
mention them because she appears 
to be in some danger of being ruined 
by ill-judged flattery ; for if she be 
taught to believe half we have heard 
said of her, it may probably check 
her desire for improvement which 
at present she most certainly needs. 
She has been represented as equal- 
ling Miss Stephens and Miss M. 
Tree, and we have even heard her 
extolled as excelling those vocal- 
ists. But her natural organ not only 
places her below them both, but, at 
present, as might be expected in so 
young a person, her execution is by no 
means so perfect, nor is her memory 
so enriched with ornament, nor her 
imagination so excursive. She is, 
however, we repeat, a singer of great 
promise, and worth correction,—acom- 
pliment which, if this article meets 
her eye, we hope she will have judg- 
ment enough to understand, and to 
value above all the nonsensical flattery 
with which she has been loaded: we 
would stimulate and encourage,— 
not spoil her. 

_ At the Haymarket Mr. Leoni Lee 
is the tenor, and he sings very agree- 
ably. His voice is not powerful, but, 
when he does not force it, it is very 
Sweet in its tone, and somewhat 
plaintive in its effects. He uses 
some ornament with tolerable skill, 
and is wise enough not to attempt 
more than he can execute; and as 
the orchestra indulges him with his 
own time, he contrives to give more 
effect than his original powers would 
seem to promise. Such are the arts 
of stage singing; and by their aid 
Mr. Leoni Lee, in a small theatre, 
will succeed in pleasing the many, 
Without disgusting the scientific. 

A meeting at Reading is on the 


eve of taking place under great pa- 
tronage, and upon an extensive scale. 
Mrs. Salmon, Signora Caradori, and 
Miss Goodall, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. W. 
Knyvett, Mr. Bellamy, and Signor 
Ambrogetti (this also is another re- 
surrection among those who have 
announced their own departure), are 
engaged. The selections embrace 
great variety, and even in sacred 
music poor old Handel is elbowed 
out of his long usurpation by the 
moderns. 
Olives, Haydn’s Creation, Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto, and Bochsa’s Des 
luge, have all a place, so that variety 
and excellence are to be found. Se-« 
veral other festivals will succeed. 

The publications are extremely 
few this month. ° 


Grend variations on The Fall of Paris, 
jor the pidano-forte, by Ignace Moscheles. 
—This piece was performed as a rondo to 
the concerto played by Mr. Moscheles on 
his first appearance in England, at the 
Philharmonic, in 1821. He has since 
given it at his last benefit concert, with in- 
creased success. It had before acquired 
great celebrity on the Continent, where it 
had been frequently performed by Mr. 
Moscheles ; but its immense difficulty is, 
we fear, likely to preclude its general ad- 
mission into private society. Its construc- 
tion is evidently intended to show the high 
eminence Mr. Moscheles has attained in 
his art. Here, therefore, we find triplets, 
double triplets, complicated crossings of the 
hands, and skips of great distance and ha- 
zard. Whatever astonishment the mere 
view of this composition may excite, it is 
impossible to estimate either its difficulty 
or its effect, except it be heard from the 
composer himself. Such a piece ought, 
however, to find a place in every musical 
library, as a specimen of the prodigious per- 
fection to which Mr. Moscheles has carried 
the art of piano-forte playing. 

Mr. Moscheles has arranged the overture 
and most admired pieces from Handel's 
Alexander’s Feast, for two performers on 
the pianoforte, with accompaniments for 
flute, violin, and violoncello (ad lib.). We 
have seldom seen a better or more judici- 
ous arrangement. 

Ah Perdona! with variations for the 
piano-forte, by J. C. Perry.—This piece 
is simple in its construction, and calculated 
to afford good practice to young students. 
Variations 2 and 5 cannot fail to strengthen 
and confirm the powers of the left hand, 
while the beauty and popularity of the 
subject give interest to the piece. 

Stiebelt’s favourite rondo, from le Re- 
tour du Zephyr, is arranged as @ VcTy 


Beethoven’s Mount of 
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pretty easy duet for the piano-forte, by T. 


Costellow. 
Hughdan’s three ects of Trios Sor three 
flutes concertante, are considered to be 


among the finest ever composed. No. 2 
has a remarkably beautiful fugue. They 


are by no means easy. 

Good night—a song by Augustus Me- 
vers.—Mr. Mevers has long been knewn 
as an elegant and very imaginative com- 
poser for the piano-forte, and throughout 
all his music delicacy and warmth of feel- 
ing are particularly visible ; melody also is 
one of his grand characteristics. This is 
the first, or at least the first that we have 
seen, of his compositions for the voice, and 
it possesses all the attributes we have 
ascribed to his piano-forte lessons ; it is 
clegant, melodious, and full of sensibility ; 
at the same time its construction is simple. 

Mr. Barnett’s Canzonetta, When Clara 
touched the fairy string, 1s superior in 
fancy and expression. The accompani- 
ment, which 1s well adapted to heighten 
the general effect of the words, adds con- 
siderably to the beauty both of the melody 
and song. The few bars at the conclusion, 
in the style of an Italian bravura, are to- 
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tally at variance with the other parts of the 
air, and consequently in bad taste. 

Forget thee, no, though years roll on, by 
Mr. G. Kiallmark.—The melody is pretty, 
but rather inclining, in some instances, to 
vulgarity, particularly the last line, the 
performance of which Mr. Kiallmark has 
wisely left to the option of the singer. 

Tarry and woo, by Mr. T. Cooke, is a 
ballad in a theatrical style, 2nd may pro- 
bably be effective on the stage, but the 
words will prohibit it from performance in 
private. 

Mary of Castle Cary is a Scotch air with 
symphonies and accompaniments, by Miss 
Paton, who has sung it with great ap- 
plause. This ballad is plaintive in its cha. 
racter, and sweet as to its melody. Miss 
Paton, in imitation of the grand appropri- 
ator of Scotch airs, adds a protecting note 
at the bottom of the plate, announcing 
that, ** this ballad is property.” We are 
afraid the fair proprietor is not, however, 
likely to obtain the advantages which Mr. 
Hawes, of all the suitors that ever applied 
to a court, has alone enjoyed, namely, a 


profit derived from legal litigations. 








JIYMN TO THE SUN. 


I. 


Giver of glowing light! 
Though but a God of other days, 
The kings and sages of wiser ages 
Still live and gladden in thy genial rays. 


If. 


King of the tuneful lyre! 
Still poets’ hymns to thee belong ; 
Though lips are cold whereon, of old, 
Thy beams all turn’d to worshipping and song. 


II. 
Lord of the dreadful bow ! 
None triumph now for Python’s death, 
But thou dost save from hungry grave 
The life that hangs upon a summer breath. 


Iv. 
Father of rosy day! 
No more thy clouds of incense rise, 
But waking flow’rs, at morning hours, 
Breathe out their sweets to meet thee in the skies. 


v 


_ God of the Delphic fane ! 
No more thou hearest to hymns sublime, 
But they will leave, on winds at eve, 


A solemn echo to the end of time. 
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« Prrrect melancholy,” says ho- 
nest Ben, “ is the complexion of the 
ass.” 1 have heard it asserted that 
the observation is no longer applica- 
ble. This is certainly a broad grin- 
ning age. A grave face is no longer 
the frontispiece to the apocryphal 
book of wisdom. Gravity is laughed 
out of countenance.—But melancholy 
is not the fashion of an age, nor the 
whim of an individual—it is the uni- 
versal humour of mankind—so far 
indeed I differ from Ben Jonson 
(whose memory may Heaven pre- 
serve from editorial spite, and edi- 
torial adulation), inasmuch as I think 
that melancholy is a passion properly 
and exclusively human. The ass and 
the owl are solemn, the cat is de- 
mure, the savage is serious, but only 
the cultivated man is melancholy. 
Perhaps the fallen spirits may par- 
take of this disposition. So Ben 
would imply by the title of his co- 
medy, called, “ The Devil is an 
Ass,” and if, as hath been more plau- 
sibly affirmed, the devil be a great 
humourist, then he must needs be 
melancholy—for whatever tends to 
laughter (unless it be mere fun) pro- 
cceds from that complexion. 

Melancholy can scarce exist in an 
widegraded spirit—it cannot exist in 
amere animal. Itis the offspring of 
contradiction—a hybrid begotten by 
the finite upon infinity. It arose 
when the actual was divided from the 
possible. To the higher natures, all 
possible things are true; the lower 
atures can have no conception of an 
unreal possibility. Neither, there- 
fore, can properly be supposed ca- 
pable of melancholy. They may be 
sad indeed; but sadness is not me- 
lancholy, nor is melancholy always 
sadness. It is a seeking for that 
which can never be found—a remi- 
iiscence or an anticipation of immor- 
tality—a recognition of an eternal 
Principle, hidden within us, crying 
irom amidst the deep waters of the 
soul. Melancholy, I say, proceeds 
from the juxta-position of contraries 
—of time and eternity—of flesh and 
spirit—it considers human life to be a 


Sull waking sleep, that is not what it is. 


Whether this consideration shall 


give rise to laughter or tears, to 
Vou. VI. 


Atrabiliog Reflections upon Melancholy. 
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hope or to despondence, to pity or 
to scorn, to reverence for the better, 
or to contempt for the worse ele« 
ment, depends much upon the heart, 
and much on the mind. But tears 
and laughter are but different modes 
of melancholy. Hope and fear, des 
spair and scorn, and love and pity— 
(when they are any thing more than 
mere animal emotions) are but va- 
rious manifestations of the same great 
power. Melancholy is the only Muse. 
She is Thalia and Melpomene. She 
inspired Milton and Michael Angelo, 
and Swift and Hogarth. All men of 
genius are melancholy—and none 
more so than those whose genius is 
comic. 

Men, (those I mean who are not 
mere animals) may be divided, ac- 
cording to the kind of their melan- 
choly, into three great classes. Those 
who seek for the infinite, in contra- 
distinction to the finite— those who 
seek for the infinite in the finite— 
and those who seek to degrade the 
finite by a comparison with the in- 
finite. The first class comprehends 
philosophers and religionists ; the se- 
cond, poets, lovers, conquerors, mi- 
sers, stock-jobbers, &c.; and the 
third comprises satirists, comedians, 
jokers of all kinds, man-haters, and 
woman-haters, Epicures, and bone 
vivants in general. 

The philosopher, conscious that 
his spiritual part requires spiritual 
food, and finding none such among 
the realities of sense, acknowledges 
no permanence but that of ideal truth 
—truth is his God. He is in love 
with invisible beauty. He finds har- 
mony in dumb quantities, grace ina 
diagram, and sublimity in the multi- 
plication-table. He is a denizen of 
the mundus intelligibilis, and holds 
the possible to be more real than rea- 
lity. 

The religionist, like the philoso- 
pher, craves for eternity, but his 
appetite is not to be satisfied with 
such ethereal diet. He cannot live 
upon matterless forms, and truths 
that have no life, no heart, no will. 
He finds that his spirit is vital as well 
as eternal, and therefore needs a God 
that is living as well as true. He 
longs and hopes for an actual immor- 
tality, a permanent existence, a bles- 
x 
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sedness that shall be felt and known. 
The heaven of philosophers is indif- 
ference, that of the religious is love. 

In attributing to melancholy the 
origin of philosophy and of religion, 
let me not be supposed to attribute 
the love of truth and holiness to any 
mere humour or complexion. All 
that I mean is, that both pre-suppose 
a consciousness of a contradiction in 
human nature, and a searching for 
the things that are not seen. No 
man was ever religious or philoso- 
phic who was thoroughly contented 
with the world as it appears. 

The second class—those, namely, 
who imagine a spiritual power in 
things temporal or material, who 
truly seek for what they cannot find, 
may be said to comprise, at some 
period of life or other, the whole hu- 
man race. All men are lovers or 
pocts—if not in their waking mo- 
ments, in their dreams. Now, it is 
the essence of love, of poetry, of 
ambition, of avarice,—in fact, of every 
species of passion,—to confer reality 
on imagination, eternity on the off- 
spring of a moment, spirituality and 
permanence on the fleeting objects of 
sense. No man who is in love con- 
siders his mistress as a mere woman. 
He may be conscious, perhaps, that 
she is neither better nor fairer than 
thousands of her sex ; but if he loves 
truly, he must know that she is some- 
thing to him which she is not in her- 
seli—that love in fact is a creative 
power, that realizes its own dreams. 
The miser knows that money is more 
to him than metal—it is more than 
meat, drink, or pleasure—more than 
all which its earthly omnipotence can 
command. The lover and the miser 
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alike are poets, for they are alike ena. 
moured of the creature of their own 
imagination. 

This world is a contradiction— 
shade, a symbol—and, spite of our- 
selves, we know that itisso. From 
this knowledge does all melancholy 
proceed. We crave for that which 
the earth does not contain: and 
whether this craving display itself by 
hope, by despair, by religion, by 
idolatry, or by atheism,—it must 
ever be accompanied with a sense of 
defect and weakness--a consciousness, 
more or less distinct, of disproportion 
between the ideas which are the real 
objects of desire and admiration, and 
the existences which excite and re- 
present them. 

The poet does that for his subject 
which all men do for the things they 
long for, and the persons they love. 
He makes it the visible symbol of a 
spiritual power. In proportion to the 
adequacy of these symbols, men are 
happy or unhappy. But few, indeed, 
are wholly free from an aching sus- 
picion of their inadequacy. The 
satirist is the poet’s contrary. The 
poet’s office is to invest the world with 
light. The satirist points out the 
light, to convince the world of dark- 
ness. When Melancholy assumes this, 
its worst and most hopeless form, it 
generally leads into one or both of 
two evils:—a delight in personal 
power, derived solely from the ex- 
posure of others’ weakness; or 4 
gross and wilful sensuality, arising 
not so much from an eagerness for 
the things of sense, as from a con- 
tempt and unbelief, say rather an 
uneasy and passionate hatred, of the 
things of the nobler being. E. 
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Poor patient creature, how I grieve to see 

Thy wants so ill supplied,—to see thee strain 

And stretch thy tether for the grass, in vain, 
Which heaven's rain waters for all else but thee. 
The fair green field, the fulness of the plain, 

Add to thy hunger ;—colt and heifer pass, 

And roll, as though they mock’d thee, on the grass 
Which would be luxury to the bare brown lane 

Where thou’rt imprison’d, humble, patient ass, 
Cropping foul weeds and scorning to complain. 
Mercy at first “ sent out the wild ass free, ” 

A ranger “ of the mountains ;” and what crimes 
Did thy progepitors, that thou shouldst be 

The slave and mockery of latter times ? 
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Tux only novelty at the Hay- 
market has been the first appearance 
of a young lady, Miss Paton, as Ro- 
sina, of whose voice and singing a 
particular account is given in our 
Musical Report. We pass on there- 
fore to the 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Two new pieces have been pro- 
duced at this prolific theatre,—Gor- 
don the Gipsy, a melo-drame, and 
Gil Blas, a five act opera, which last 
now carries Gordon _ pick-a-back, 
through the warm summer nights, 
in the shape of an afterpiece. To 
speak first of the greater novelty, 
Gil Blas,—novel in its construction, 
and taken from Le Sage’s novel,—it 
is, indeed, an originality, an inven- 
tion—a Gregorian innovation, where- 
in the Author, introducing his hero 
at seventeen, changes his style to 
twenty-tive, and finally dates him at 
the ripe age of fifty-two. To effect 
this, two lapses—or leap-years are 
supposed between the acts, one of 
eight, the other of twenty-seven 
years ; and the three ages are perso- 
uated by Miss Kelly, Mr. Pearman, 
aud Mr. Bartley. The attempt was 
strange, diflicult, and dangerous ; yet 
we anticipated that, well managed, 
it might prove a happy invention, 
and present an interesting abridg- 
ment of the chronology of Gil Blas 
—i foreshortened picture of his life 
—with three distances—and lending 
our magination to the leap, the tran- 
sitions really did not shock us. We 
say this of the time only, for in truth 
we fancied a gap elsewhere, in the 
hero himself, who seemed to want 
some trait, some enduring charac- 
teristic to accompany him in his 
tralsmigrations, and to show that al- 
though so changed, it was still Gil 
Blas that was altered. 

_ The Author, with some devia- 
ons, has followed the novel in his 
early incidents. After Gil Blas’ part- 
ng with his uncle, who blesses him 
—with a bag of ducats—we have 
his adventure with Picaro, the false 
beggar—his first lesson of life at 
| ennaflor, as the Eighth Wonder of 
the World—his capture by the ban- 


ditti,—and_ his fortunate escape from 
their cavern, with the sweet warb- 
ling Donna Mencia (Miss Carew). 
In the third act, being eight years 
older, and so long beloved by the 
Donna, he is discovered in her fa- 
ther’s garden,—-fights with and 
wounds her brother,—and is obliged 
to fly, but, rescuing her father in an 
attack of robbers, is rewarded with 
the hand of the lady ; and here the 
play begins to outgrow the novel. 
The Senior Gil Blas, at fifty-two, is 
the happy father of Donna Antonia, 
and minister of state to Philip IV. 
That monarch, under the disguises 


of Duke of Lerma, and a knight of 


Calatrava, tlinks proper to tempt 
his honesty as a father and a minis- 
ter; and, as a further trial of his 
constaney, the inflexible Gil Blas is 


imprisoned, by order of the Duke of 


Lerma, in the dungeons of Madrid. 
Here he meets with his old acquaint- 
ance, the robber chief, now turned 
jailor, and is saved from his venge- 
ance and dagger by Picaro, who 
visits him as a holy father, to the 
salvation of his body,—the gates are 
suddenly thrown open—the king en- 
ters with Antonia, guards, &c. &c. 
and the integrity of Gil Blas being 
formally recognised and lauded, the 
monarch graciously cedes Antonia 
to her lover. 

Altogether, the play is sufficiently 
fruitiul of incident, with some inter- 
esting situations—for instance, that 
of Donna Mencia tying the negro’s 
black leg to his white one, in the ca- 
vern—the scenery of which is very 
ingenious—and the attempted assas- 
sination of Gil Blas in the dungeon. 
The duration of the piece — its worst 
novelty—-extending itself into the 
noon of night, was somewhat felt at 
its first performance, but after the 
necessary and judicious curtailments, 
« making it keep better hours,” it 
met with a very favourable reception. 
We could wish that one song, “ With 
spirits aching,” had been left in, for 
the sake of the words as well as the 
air—but let that pass. 

Miss Kelly, as the young Gil Blas, 
at seventeen—he does not look a day 
older—played very delightfully, but 
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we like her best as Antonia—her 
own daughter by descent. We quite 
gave in to her re-uppearance as 
«very like her father when he was 
seventeen ;” and however much her 
compound relationship, with her own 
personal feeling of jnelividuality, 
might be puzzling to herself, to us 
she was er multi-personal. Her 
first song, “ Farewell, from Ovieda’s 
towers, was pre tty and the bell ac- 
companiment chimed in most dream- 
ingly ; but in her last, to the King, 
she was as arch as an angel, and so na- 
tural, that if there were not so many 
Sonnets to Nature already, we would 
write one to her, and desire nothing 
better than to hear her read it! Her 
dress too—to step out of our element 
—was tasteful and elegant: end, 
the word were not applied vuigarly, 
Corinthian, in that crisp silky foliage 
on the sleeve; and as tor her train— 
© what a train to’list in! Mr. Bart- 
ley played the filty-second Gil Blas 
with great spirit, and gave him a 
body, like port—tull, rich, and rosy ; 
in his scene with the Duke of Lerma 
he seemed really to be father to his 
own indignation. Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
as the robber chief, looked very brave 
and handsome ; and Wrench, as Pi- 
caro, was worth twenty omlets, and 
ave due effect to the jests he was 
entrusted with. He was by turns a 
thiet, secretary, and pediar, but came 
to an honest man at the bottom of 
his character, like the Hope in Pan- 
dora’s box, which is something for a 
moral. ‘The rest of the performers 
exerted themselves in a very laudable 
manner; Mr. Pearman, indeed, was 
scarcely what we could have wished, 
in Gil Blas, at twenty-five, ~except 
in his dress, which was elegant—and 
Lot so “* cunning at fence,” as he ought 
to have been, if his adversary had 
not been worse. Mr. Ambrose remind- 
ed us rather too much of Punch in 
his yellow costume, but this is a fault 
that he may leave off. 

The music was pleasing, and, ac- 
companied by the sweet voices of 
Misses Kelly, Povey, and Carew, 
braced up our ears like tonics; we 
rather wondered that any one could 
hiss Miss Povey and Mr. Broadhurst 
in a duett, but so it was, doubtless 
by sume one who had no ear for mu- 
Sic. 


Gordon the Gipsy is the name and 
title of a fierce northern outlaw— a 
personification of the spirit of re- 
venge—which, when it lives under 
ig black snaky ringlets worn by Mr. 

. P. Cooke, is a ways terrible. He 
bite indeed like a Scottish man- 
tiger—-tartan-striped—-that would 
pick revenge to the bones. Wik ily 
and savi agely he lurked about while 
his enemy crossed the lake, and fired 
his flaming signal in the dark moon- 
light, exulting in the requital of his 
father’s murder, by the talse Gavin 
Cameron, now master of the forteit- 
ed Drummond’s Keep. Observing 
that his victim, on ringing a bell, i 
drawn up into the tower, he avails 
himself of the secret, and present 
himself as the long lost son, Allan 
Cameron, whom he is said to have 
resembled. Alice, however, suspects 
her cousin’s relationship, and, to prove 
his identity, brings Old Manian 
Moome, the nurse, who declares, in 
atone which goes to the heart, that 
he is “no Cameron!” The old wo- 
man afterwards attempts his lite in 
his sleep, but is prevented by Le 
Noir, a negro domestic, bound by 
a renewed oath of fidelity to the 
Gipsy, of whose fortunes he had tor- 
merly been a follower. Gavin, never- 
theless, still believes in his son Allan 
—saves him from a band of soldiers 
who apprehend him in the keep ; and 
finally falls himself, with his niece 
Alice, who is loved by Gordon, into 
the h: ands of the gipsies. Gordon, in 
the true spirit of Scottish revenge, 
takes Cameron on the lake, that he 
may drown him in the very place 
where his father had been drowned, 
and see him struggle, twelve feet 
deep, as his father had struggled 
among the grassy weeds ; but at this 
moment the soldiers arriving, Gor- 
don, after stabbing Came ron, is shot 
in the boat, the gipsies are dispersed, 
and Drummond’s Keep, fired by thie 
old negro, is burnt into ashes. 

Mr. Row botham upheld the cha- 
racter of Gavin Cameron very Ic- 
spectably; Mrs. Bryan gave very 
ably the unable old nurse, tottering 
and nodding as if to her fall; M: 
Salter blac kened his character very 
laudably in the Negro; and Mr. 
Broadhurst sang a very pretty soug 
very sweetly, as Dunbar, the lover o! 
Alice (Miss Carr). Tradition says, 
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that this Jady, on the first night, look- 
ed so very interesting to a kind gen- 
tleman in the boxes, that he threw 
himself—in a scrap of paper— at her 
feet, offering himself, “ an honest man 
worth 250/. per annum,” to her ac- 
ceptance. What the lady theught 
we know not—tor our part, we think 
«an honest man” is worth more. 
Mr. Wilkinson, as: Mr. Gillespie 
Farantosh, landlord of the Blue 
Sheep's Head, did good in a humour- 
ous part, especially in his gipsy- 
hunting, with a gun which had been 
long in the family, and would be 
long anywhere. In his encounter 


with the Gordon, he conducted hime 
self right pleasantly, if not valiantly, 
and we heartily rejoiced to see him 
save his own life—as by a miracle— 
with a bullet through his bonnet. 

The music was very well selected, 
and the scenery good ; especially the 
night view of Drummond's Keep, in 
which a greater apparent distance 
was given to the moon than is com- 
monly effected. We are not melo- 
dramatic in our taste, but the present 
one pleased us much; and it was 
given out for repetition with general 
applause. 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Our foreign abstract for the pre- 
sent month does not present features 
of very extraordinary interest. The 
affairs of Spain are beginning to 
assume a more favourable aspect. 
The events of the seventh of July, 
recorded in our last, were followed 
by the resignation of all the minis- 
ters, who have been replaced by 
staunch friends to the constitutional 
system. It now appears that the 
resistance of some of the royalist 
officers was instigated by Ferdinand 
himself. When some of them were 
put upon their trial, they pleaded the 
king’s commands, and sent, through 
the legal officer appointed by the 
‘tate to prosecute them, a letter for 
Ferdinand’s recognition, which they 
alleged they had received from him. 
—Ferdinand without hesitation ac- 
knowledged the letter, but said they 
were great fools to act on it, when 
it was not countersigned by a minis- 
ter, which alone could give it force ! 
lhe legal officer, struck with amaze- 
ment, indignantly remonstrated, but 
Ferdinand’s only reply was—‘‘ No 
matter, you have been directed to 
prosecute, and I suppose you must 
vo your duty !!” He then tranquil- 
ly turned away, leaving the unfor- 
‘wate men to their fate. It is a 
melancholy fact, that the state of the 
‘ountry required the execution of 
sine of these deluded dupes. One 





good has, however, resulted from it ; 
the new ministers, thus taught to 
appreciate their royal master, have 
proceeded, without the least scruple, 
to sweep from the palace every sus- 
pected person; the whole tribe of 
sycophants have been banished 
without ceremony, and the “ be- 
loved” is left in royal solitude, to 
meditate upon perfidy exposed, and 
tyranny defeated, without even one 
congenial soul to sympathise in his 
mistortunes. General Morillo has 
resigned ; the household has been 
placed under the superintendance of 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz, a tried 
friend to liberty ; and the celebrated 
Mina takes the command in Catalo- 
nia, with a sufficient force at his dis- 
posal to crush the factious in that 
unfortunate and disaffected district. 
The greatest attention to the state 
of the finances is paid by the new 
administration, and this is supposed 
to be only a preliminary to a more 
extensive military organization. It is 
suid, that the moment the internal 
disturbances are quelled, and the 
army put upon a proper footing, a 
demand will be made upon the F rench 
king for the instant removal of the 
cordon sanitaire, which, if refused, 
will doubtless lead to important re- 
sults. Indced such a demand ap- 
pears now to be imperiousiy called 
for, as the French ultras have thrown 
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off the mask, and openly declared in 
the chamber, that this cordon had 
objects ulterior to any sanitary con- 
sideration. Their instrumentality, 
however, in the accomplishment of 
these objects, may not prove so very 
facile, it it be true, as reported, that 
when the soldiers heard of the con- 
stitutional triumph at Madrid, they 
waved their caps in the air, loudly 
shouting, ‘‘ Long live the liberties of 
Spain.” 

The French parliament has been 
prorogued, after another of those le- 
gislative exhibitions, in which the 
words “ liar,” “ traitor,” “ slave,” and 
‘« demagogue,” were alternated with 
a facility which nothing but practice 
could give. ‘The immediate cause of 
this altercation was an allusion made 
in the indictment against General 
Berton to four members of the left 
side of the chamber, two of whom 
are B. Constant and the Marquis La 
Fayette, a name consecrated to li- 
berty. It is said to have been a part 
of Berton’s plan, to have constituted 
these four members into a provisional 
government ; but whether they par- 
ticipated in his design does not ap- 
agen They were naturally extreme- 
y indignant at the mention of their 
names. An impression had also gone 
abroad, not very likely to conciliate 
them, that the Austrian and Prussian 
armies were to enter France in consi- 
derable force, with the two-fold ob- 
ject of acting against Spain, and 
securing the obedience of the French 
army! In allusion to this, General 
Foy exclaimed in the chamber of de- 
puties, ‘* The holy alliance has been 
mentioned! The holy alliance! we 
know it only by the taxes which it 
has imposed ; by the calamities which 
it has inflicted on us. But if its 
soldiers appear again on the national 
territory—if we are menaced with a 
third occupation, all Frenchmen, 
whether military or not—(the whole 
left side rose, exclaiming, all, all,\— 
all France would rise and march 
united to exterminate them.”—If 
things go on as they promise, we 
think it not unlikely that the sin- 
cerity of this declaration may be put 
to the test. 

In our last we recorded, with grief 
and horror, an account of the Turk- 
ish enormities in the isle of Scio ; and 
with very different sensations cer- 


tainly, we have now to add a signal 
and providential retribution. The 
following is the detailed account, 
which has been since officially ac- 
knowledged by the Turkish govern- 
ment. Two Greek fireships, which 
had eluded the vigilance of eleven 
Turkish ships of war, penetrated in 
the night into the Canal of Chio, and 
succeeded in approaching the admi- 
ral’s ship of 130 guns. One, about 
two in the morning, got so near as 
to grapple it closely on the larboard- 
side, applying the fire there. The 
prodigious efforts of the crew at 
length succeeded in disengaging the 
admiral’s ship from the fireship, after 
which the ship of the Captain Bey 
sunk it. But the second fireship also 
approached the admiral’s ship, and 
set fire to it, while the Turks were 
endeavouring to get rid of the first. 
Within three quarters of an hour 
the fire reached the magazine, and 
the vessel blew up with a terrible 
explosion. The Captain Pacha, who 
had been severely wounded, but who 
did not wish to leave his ship, was 
forcibly put into a boat by his atten- 
dants. A mast, however, which im- 
mediately fell, wounded him mor- 
tally on the head, sunk the boat, and 
he was brought ashore on the wreck. 
He expired within an hour, and was 
buried on the sands of Scio, amid the 
ruins he had created. Out of the 
whole crew, consisting of 2,288, 
scarcely 200 were saved. Two other 
ships of the line, and a frigate, were 
saved, but much damaged. The 
Greek crews, after achieving this ex- 
ploit, succeeded, amid the alarm and 
confusion of the moment, in passing 
safely in their boats through the 
Turkish fleet, and returning to Ip- 
sara, where the intelligence was ce- 
lebrated by salvos of artillery, which 
lasted an entire hour, and the sound 
of which was distinctly heard at Scio. 
During the night of the 19th the Ot- 
toman troops, enraged at the loss oi 
the Captain Pacha, attacked the 
foreign consulates in the island, but 
were repulsed ; after which they re- 
newed their cruelties upon the few 
surviving inhabitants. We are sorry 
to have to add, that the reccipt o! 
this intelligence in Constantinople 
proved the signal for new enormities- 
In the first week in July no less than 
1500 Greeks were apprehended, 0 
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whom two hundred were immediately 
strangled, and the rest were thrown 
into prison, in all probability to 
share a similar fate. A rising in 
that capital of the Janissaries had 
also taken place, but it was repressed 
by the Vizier, who called in the as- 
sistance of the Asiatic troops; 200 
of the Janissaries are stated to have 
fallen. The insurrection was caused, 
it is said, by a suspicion on their 
part, that the Turkish government 
intended to get rid of them—a_ not 
improbable suspicion certainly, if we 
consider the frequent mutinies and 
massacres which they occasion. A 
meeting, we are glad to say, has 
been called in Edinburgh, in favour 
of the Greeks, and a subscription 
commenced for the surviving Sciots ; 
the first resolution says most happily 
and truly, that “ the name and his- 
tory of the Greeks are associated 
with recollections of the most sacred 
nature, and excite in the breast of 
the scholar, the patriot, and the 
Christian, a deep and lively interest 
in the fate of that once illustrious, 
but long oppressed and degraded peo- 
ple.” The meeting was numerously 
attended, and its object taken up 
with a zeal to which we heartily wish 
success. It is now said, but with 
what truth we know not, that the 
Russian army upon the borders of 
Russia had shown very decided symp- 
toms of a new born democratic spirit! 
If this be true, perhaps Russian boors 
may yet write the epitaph of the 
Holy Alliance. <A considerable op- 
position begins to manifest itself to 
the nomination of Iturbide, the new 
Mexican Emperor. He has promul- 
gated his free constitution ; the first 
article of which is, that “ the Catholic 
religion is the religion of the state, 
and that none other shall be tolerated !” 

Our domestic abstract for this month 
contains some intelligence of public 
interest, and some, we regret to say, 
ofa painful nature. We shall take 
the details, however, in their order. 
On the 6th of August the parliament 
was prorogued by his Majesty in 
person. The House of Lords was 
opened at an early hour, and every 
possible preparation was made to 
give eclat to the ceremony. We 
never witnessed a finer display of 
beautiful and magnificently dressed 
females, who, with the Peers in their 


full robes, and the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors in the state dresses of their re- 
spective courts, presented a truly 
grand and imposing appearance. At 
very little after two o'clock, the King 
entered the House in his parliamen- 
tary robes, wearing the crown, and 
took his seat on the throne. The 
Duke of Wellington carried the sword 
of state. The Karl of Liverpool as 
Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
took their stations near the throne. 
The Commons were immediately 
summoned, who appeared at the bar 
in considerable numbers, headed by 
the Speaker. The Right Hon. gen- 
tleman, on presenting some bills for 
the royal assent, entered into a re- 
view of thelabours of the late Session ; 
he dwelt particularly on the attention 
which had been paid to the finances, 
on the great remission of taxation 
which had been effected, and on the 
benefit derived by the state from the 
reduction of the five per cent. annui- 
ties. He also reverted to the state 
of Ireland as reported by Lord Wel- 
lesly at the commencement of the 
session, and the harsh measures 
which it was found necessary conse- 
quently to adopt; after this, he re- 
verted to the subsequent famine, and 
the supplies which Ministers had re- 
commended to avert it; conclud- 
ing this very brief epitome of their 
Jabours, by declaring that “ the 
Commons had performed their duty, 
and hoped that they would meet the 
public approbation.” The royal assent 
was then given in the usual form to 
the several bills which the Commons 
had brought up ; after which, his Ma- 
jesty, in a clear audible tone, deli- 
vered the following speech from the 
throne. 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—I cannot 
release you from your attendance in Par- 
liament, without assuring you how sensible 
I am of the attention you have paid to the 
many important objects which have been 
brought before you in the course of this 
long and laborious Session. 

I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country ; 
and I have the satisfaction of believing, 
that the differences which had unfortunate- 
ly arisen between the Court of St. Peters- 
burg and the Ottoman Porte are in such 
a train of adjustment as to afford a fair 
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prospect that the peace of Europe will not 
be disturbed. 

Grentleinen of the House of Commons,— 
I thank you tor the supplies which you 
have granted me for the service of the 
present year, and for the wisdom you have 
manifested in availing yourselves of the 
first opportunity to reduce the interest of a 
part of the national debt, without the least 
infringement of parliamentary faith. 

It is most gratifying to me that you 
should have been enabled, in consequence 
of this, and of other measures, to relieve my 
people from some of their burdens. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—The dis- 
tress which has for some months past per- 
vaded a considerable portion of Ireland, 
arising principally from the failure of that 
crop on which the great body of the po- 
pulation depend for their subsistence, has 
deeply aTected me. 

The measures which you have adopted 
for the relief of the sufferers meet with my 
warmest approbation, and seconded as they 
have been by the spontaneous and generous 
efforts of my people, they have most mate- 
rially contributed to alleviate the pressure 
of this severe calamity. 

I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
these exertions have been justly appreciated 
in Ireland, and I entertain a sincere belief, 
that the benevolence and sympathy so con- 
spicuously manifested upon the present oc- 
casion, will essentially promote the object 
which I have ever had at heart, that of ce- 
menting the connection between every part 
of the Empire, and of uniting in brotherly 
love and affection all classes and descrip- 
tions of my subjects. 


After the delivery of the speech 
the Lord Chancellor declared Par- 
liament prorogued to the 8th day of 
October next, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, and the Commons left the bar. 
The King then departed, attended by 
the same state in which he had pro- 
ceeded to the House; he was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of 
loyalty by the populace, and looked 
uncommonly well. Thus has termi- 
nated a session protracted, we be- 
lieve, beyond all former example, 
marked by much labour, and certainly 
commenced under circumstances of 
uncommon difficulty. The financial 
and agricultural discussions were of 
cousiderable importance and perplex- 
ity; and the public burthens have been 
cither directly or indirectly relieved to 
the annual amount of nearly four 
millions. It is not our intention, nor 
does it fall indeed, we think, within 
either our limits or our ple <c,minutes 





ly to review those various measures 
which will be found from the com. 
mencement to the close of the session 
carefully noticed in our abstract. We 
cannot, however, conchuide this sul. 
ject without hoping that some serious 
attention will be, on the next meeting 
of Parliament, bestowed upon the 
state of Ireland. It is a subject 
which calls loudly and deeply for the 
interference of the legislature; and 
undoubtedly the expedition with which 
her constitution was suspended in 
January ill accords with the refusal 
in July to enter even into an investi- 
gation of her grievances. 

The termination of the session was 
followed by an occurrence of no ordi- 
nary interest; we allude to the death 
of the Marquis of Londonderry, hy 
his own hand! This appalling event 
took place at his Lordship’s residence, 
at Foot’s Cray, on the mornmg of 
the 12th of August, his Majesty's 
birth-day. The circumstances im- 
mediately attending his Lordship’s 
death were detailed by his physician 
Doctor Bankhead, on the inquest, 
which, as it must necessarily be the 
most authentic account, we shall epi- 
tomize for our readers. It appears 
that on the Friday evening preceding 
the catastrophe, the Doctor had, at 
Lady Londonderry’s request, waited 
on his Lordship at St. James’s- 
square, where he found his head so 
confused, and his pulse so irregular, 
that he ordered him to be cupped, 
which operation accordingly took 
lace, seven ounces of blood haying 
hoes taken from the nape of his Lord- 
ship’s neck. After this they depart- 
ed for Foot’s Cray, Doctor Bankhead 
having promised to follow them on 
the next day and remain a day or 
two with his Lordship. At seven 
o'clock on the ensuing evening Doc- 
tor Bankhead arrived; and having 
gone directly to Lord Londonderry’s 
room, who had remained in bed all 
day, his Lordship immediately said it 
wasvery odd that heshould come tohis 
room first without having gone to the 
dining room ; to which the doctor an- 
swered, that having dined in town, 
he did not wish to disturb the family 
at dinner. His Lordship then said 
that the Doctor looked very grave, 
as if something unpleasant had hap- 
pened, and begged to know what tt 
was; the Doctor said that he had 
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nothing of the kind to tell, and was 
vervmuch surprised at the manner of 
putting the question ; upon which his 
Lordship apologized, adding that 
«“ the truth was, he had reason to be 
suspicious in some degree, but hoped 
that the Doctor would be the last 
person to engage in any thing that 
would be injurious to him.” The 
Doctor continued in the house all the 
next day, and did not leave his Lord- 
ship till half-past twelve o'clock on 
Sunday night. He then retired to 
rest in a room very near his Lord- 
ship. On Monday morning about 
seven o'clock, being summoned to 
attend his Lordship in his dressing 
room, he entered just in time to 
save him from falling; his Lord- 
ship said, “ Bankhead, let me fall 
upon your arm, — ‘tis all over,”— 
and instantly expired. The Jurors 
having heard the evidence, unani- 
mously returned a verdict to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘* That on Monday, 
August the 12th, and for some time 
previously, the most noble, Robert, 
Marquis of Londonderry, laboured 
under a grievous disorder, and be- 
came in consequence delirious and of 
insane mind; and, whilst in that 
state, he inflicted on himself, with a 
knife, a wound in the neck, of which 
he instantly died.” After the verdict 
was delivered, the Coroner read a 
letter addressed to Doctor Bankhead, 
by the Duke of Wellington, and said 
to be in his Grace’s hand-writing, 
requesting the Doctor to call on 
Lord Londonderry on some excuse 
or other, as he had observed his 
conduct to be so strange at the 
council on that day, that he had no 
(loubt he was under some temporary 
mental delusion, owing to the severe 
pressure of business which he had 
had of late. The Duke ended by 
declaring the communication to be 
strictly confidential, and begged that 
its subject might never be revealed 
‘oany one. Now that the fatal event 
has taken place, various occurrences 
immediately previous are recollected 
by friends of the deceased, indicating 
the incoherence of his mind. On 
the previous Friday, it is said, he 
called at the British hotel in Cock- 
‘pur-street, and asked in a hurried 
manner whether the council was sit- 
ting, and whether Sir Edmund Nagle 
was there ; and on being told he was 
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not, he clapped his hands together in 
such a way as to attract the notice 
of the passengers in the street. On 
that day also he was observed to go 
three several times to the gate of 
Carlton House, in order to have an 
interview with the King, and he de- 
parted again without entering. At the 
interview, however, which he subse- 
quently had, in order to take his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure on certain subjects 
connected with the approaching Con- 
gress, he entered upon the political 
discussions which were likely to take 
place, in so luminous and able a 
manner, as to excite the admiration 
of the royal auditor. When how- 
ever he was about to depart, the 
King graciously hoped he would take 
care of his health, adding, that he 
did not think he looked so well as 
usual for some time past, and that 
greater care Was necessary; upon 
which the Marquis turned quickly 
round, saying, “ Does your Mujesty 
see any thing the matter with me 2” 
His look, manner, and tone, at once 
excited his Majesty’s suspicions, and 
he is reported to have said to the 
Duke of Wellington after the inter- 
view: “ Have you seen London- 
derry ? either he is mad or I am.” 
The mere the King reflected upon 
the circumstance, the more he was 
convinced, and he dispatched a mes- 
senger to Coombe Wood to Lord Li- 
verpool, to whom on Saturday morn- 
ing he stated his apprehensions. The 
consequence was, that pistols, razors, 
and, as it was supposed, every in- 
strument of self-destruction were 
carefully removed out of the Mar- 
quis’s way. It is rather singular cer- 
tainly, that with all these appear- 
ances, and all these precautions, his 
Lordship should have been left at 
such a crisis, with an unusual weight 
of public business to transact! He 
had not only the duties of his own 
office, but those also of the home 
department, to attend to, according 
to official etiquette, during Mr. Peel’s 
necessary absence in Scotland. It is 
a very curious fact, but one for the 
truth of which we pledge ourselves, 
that on the very week before his 
death, the noble Marquis’s solicitor 
had called by his desire three several 
times upon Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall, the publishers of )’ Meara’s 
« Voice from St. H: lena,” to demand 
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that Mr. O’Meara should be deliver- 
ed up to him for prosecution! Mr. 
O'Meara desired to be instantly sur- 
rendered, and even retained counsel. 
The passage at which his Lordship 
took offence is contained in the se- 
cond volume, page 228, relative to 
the fortune of Marie Louise. His 
Lordship had declared his intention 
of proceeding by information, a mode 
which deprives the accused of the 
benefit of a grand jury. His Lord- 
ship was buried on Tuesday the 
20th, in Westminster Abbey, be- 
tween the graves of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox: although the funeral was 
considered a private one, still it was 
attended by a number of the car- 
riages of the nobility, and by all his 
colleagues in office who were in 
town. When the coffin was removed 
out of the hearse for interment at 
the Abbey, the multitude who were 
assembled on the occasion raised a 
shout, which echoed loudly through 
every corner of the Abbey! We state 
the fact ; the reader must make his 
own comment: but we cannot avoid 
saying, that if, on the one hand, it 
argues a barbarous spirit in the peo- 
ple, it also proves how deeply unpo- 
pular he must have been, whose hor- 
riul suicidal death became a matter 
not of grief but of exultation. 

Atter the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, his Majesty departed on his 
long-projected visit to his Scottish 
dominions. He embarked at Green- 
wich, where he was met by the Lord 
Mayor in his stage barge, attended 
by all the pomp of civic parapher- 
nalia. The day was remarkably fine ; 
and the Royal Sovereign, in which 
the King embarked, was surrounded 
by boats and pleasure barges of every 
description, filled with elegant com- 
pany, and many of them containing 
bands of music. The King was 
every where very warmly received 
by the crowds who had assembled to 
meet him, and made repeated ac- 
knowledgments to his subjects as he 
passed along. After his Majesty’s 
departure, the weather appeared very 
boisterous and unfavourable, which 
prevented his landing at Leith on his 
birth-day, as he had intended. The 
afternoon of the day on which he 
did arrive in Leith harbour proved 


so very wet, that he was obliged to 
defer his landing till the next day, 
very much to the chagrin of his Scot. 
tish subjects, who had assembled 
from all the hills and islands, and 
whose well-seasoned feudal pomp 
seemed to defy the elements. Early, 
however, on the important day, ail 
Leith and Edinburgh poured forth 
its population—Culloden and “ Char- 
lie” were forgotten, and the chief- 
tains all put on “ their tails,” and 
the highland bagpipe strained its 
chanter in honour of “ their Geordie, 
their old chevalier.” The scene is re- 
presented as having been exceedingly 
** imposing,” which we have no 
doubt it was; but notwithstanding 
all the pomp with which he was sur- 
rounded, and the loyal welcome 
which he received, a deep gloom was 
visible upon his Majesty's counte- 
nance ;—he had received but theeven- 
ing before the melancholy account 
of his minister’s decease. It is a very 
remarkable thing, that the King has 
never departed from his usual place 
of residence without some fatal event 
occurring, either in his household, or 
his administration. Thus he was in 
Lancashire when Mr. Fox died—at 
Sunbury, when the Princess Char- 
lotte died—in Ireland, when the 
Queen died—and now the death of 
Lord Londonderry has marked his 
arrival in Scotland! The day after 
his arrival, the King held a Levee in 
Holyrood House, at which it is said 
nearly 2000 were present. Before 
the King landed, Sir Walter Scott, 
whose muse has been in requisition 
on the occasion, went on board the 
Royal Sovereign, and presented him 
with a superb St. Andrew’s cross, 
formed of Scottish pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and sent as a present 
from the ladies of Edinburgh. His 
Majesty received it very graciously, 
and declared his intention of wear- 
ing it on all state occasions. We 
have neither time nor space at pre- 
sent to detail allthe balls, banquets, 
and festivals, in honour of the royal 
visitor. The King seems much 
pleased with his reception, and is re- 
ported to have said, “ I always heard 
the Scotch were a proud people, and 
I do not wonder at it, for I find they 
are a nation of gentlemen.” 
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Homer.—After an interval of about 
twenty years, that magnificent classical 
work, Tischbein’s Illustrations of Homer, 
from ancient monuments, has been re- 
sumed; the Seventh Number, forming the 
first of a new series, having lately appear- 
ed. It contains six subjects, five of which 
have been till now unedited. The only 
one hitherto published is the celebrated 
Tabula Iliaca, which is here given of the 
exact size of the original, a cast having 
been made expressly for this purpose, and 
with the utmost exactness. On the interest 
of such a work, and its value to philology, 
it is needless to dwell ; it is enough to re- 
mark, that M. Schorn, the writer of 
the accompanying text, is in every re- 
spect a worthy successor to the illustrious 
Heyne. The archeological erudition and 
the superior taste uniformly displayed, 
will render this work a most honourable 
monument of that zeal for classical litera- 
ture by which Germany has been long 
distinguished. 

Constantinople—M, Von Hammer's 
work, entitled, Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus, may be considered as a most in- 
teresting accession to the studies of geo- 
graphy and statistics, since every thing re- 
lating to the metropolis of a country, to 
which recent circumstances have excited 
more than ordinary attention, are detailed 
with scrupulous exactness. No one could 
be more competent to the task than the 
present author, who, independently of his 
familiarity with Oriental language and lite- 
rature, was farther qualified for it, by 
having for some time filled a diplomatic 
situation at the Porte; through which cir- 
cumstance he has been enabled to collect a 
variety of information not accessible to tra- 
vellers in general. 

Retsch.— Moritz Retsch, a German artist, 
whose name is familiar in England by his 
popular illustrations to Goethe's Faust, has 
painted, for the collection of his Excellency 
theA ustrian Ambassador, a picture, of which 
the subject is taken from Undine, represent- 
ing the heroine when rescued by Huldebrand 
and carried to the fisherman’s hut. Ger- 
man critics — in terms of the highest 
admiration of the fascinating beauty and 
= Which characterise the principal 

gure. Retsch is equally admirable as a 
porate ainter; and is distinguished by 
the peculiar skill with which he expresses 
€ mental characteristics of his sitters. 

Hungarian Literature.—A literary al- 
mye similar in plan to those which 
Py = rs. por popular in Germany, 
rib tempt of the kind in the 

ganan language, has appeared this 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence, &e. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE; &c. 





year. The editor is M. Kisufaldi, a dra. 
matic writer of some celebrity. The con- 
tents possess in many respects no ordinary 
merit, combined with varied interest. The 
work is got up with much taste, and the 
plates, by Hifel, Apmann, and Blaschke, 
are favourable specimens of the ability of 
Hungarian artists. 

Italian Literature.—The academy of 
Lucca has published the first volume of 
its transactions, under the title of Atti 
della Reale Accademia Lucchese di Scienze, 
Lettere, ed Arti, 8vo. Prefixed to the 
work is an historical account of the rise of 
this society. It originated in 1584, when 
it was called Accademia degli Oscuri, at 
which period it was held at the house of 
Gian Lorenzo Malpiglio, the person after 
whom Tasso has named two of his admir- 
able dialogues. During the course of two 
centuries this institution maintained itself 
without exciting any attention on the part 
of the government, or receiving from it any 
support, until 1805, when it was put upon 
an improved footing, and received its pre- 
sent appellation. - The papers contained in 
this volume consist of a variety of treatises 
on historical, mathematical, and other sub- 
jects.—The Abbate M. A. Marchi has 
published the fourth volume of his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of all Scientific and 
Technical Terms derived from the Greek, 
Dizionario Etimologico di tutti i Vocabolt 
usatt nelle Scienze, Arti, e Mestieri, che 
traggono Origine del Greco: compilato dat 
fu Aquilino Bonavilla col? assistenza det 
Professore di Lingua Greca, M.A. Marchi. 
This laborious undertaking is executed 
with great diligence and ability, notwith- 
standing that, like every other work of a 
similar nature, both omissions and defects 
might be pointed out. When completed, 
for the author has not advanced beyond the 
letter P, it will form an important addition 
to Italian philology.— Count Cicagnara, 
the author of the excellent Storia della 
Scultura, and president of the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Venice, has published an 
extensive Catalogue Raisonné of his library, 
one of the richest in the world in works of 
engravings and graphic literature. This 
collection has been enriched with the rarest 
articles of this description from some of the 
most distinguished libraries in Europe, for 
its possessor spared neither pains nor cost 
in amassing whatever related to the fine 
arts. The Catalogue is divided into forty 
sections or classes, and contains remarks 
on each article, pointing out its rarity, the 
value of the editions, the merit of its em- 
bellishments, &c. &c. all of which render 
it truly valuable to those who study the 
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bibliography of the fine arts. Under the 
head of Ingressi, Trionfi, Feste, &c., there 
are no fewer than 200 articles ; and relative 
to the single subject of ancient and modern 
Rome, about 300. 

Bohemian Literature.—The branch of 
literature most assiduously cultivated here 
at present is that of philology and lan- 
guages. The bookseller Hewel proposes 
to publish by subscription a German Dic- 
tionary, far superior to that of Adelung in 
comprehensiveness and extent. The second 
volume of Zimmermann's interesting His- 
tory of Bohemia, under Ferdinand I. has 
appeared, and contains an introductory re- 
view of the literature of that period. 

Darmstadt.—This city has so increased 
within the last thirty years, that its popu- 
lation has been more than doubled. It has 
received likewise considerable embellishment 
by the erection of several important public 
buildings. Some new ones have been late- 
ly begun, among which are, the new Ca- 
tholic church, and the Fountain, intended 
to commemorate the New Charter of the 
Constitution, (bestowed on the States by 
the Grand Duke, on December 17, 1820). 
The latter of these will, when completed, be 
a most magnificent decoration to the city. 
The basement is decorated with the figures 
of Genii, taking hold of each other’s hands, 
and in the pannels, or intervals between 
them, are the names of the Deputies of 
the Second Chamber. On this basement 
rises a cube of eleven feet, having pilasters 
at its angles, and the four principal rivers 
of the Duchy in bas-relief, viz. the Lahn, 
the Maine, the Rhine, and the Neckar, 
one on each side. Above these are eight 
lions, which, on particular days, will spout 
forth water. The whole structure is sur- 
mounted by a figure of Hesse Darmstadt, 
holding a sceptre in her right hand, and in 
her left a scroll, on which is inscribed the 
word Constitution. Around this figure 
stand three others, representing the Pro- 
vinees of the Duchy. The artist who de- 
signed this splendid monument is the ar- 
chitect Lerch. The other edifice, which will 
occupy one of the highest sites within the 
city, will be a rotunda; and, if executed 
according to the original design, will be 
one of the most noble and beautiful places 
of public worship in all Germany. Its 
architect is M. Moller, an artist of supe- 
rior talent, and favourably known to the 
public by his excellent work the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Germany. The 
public library at Darmstadt is one of great 


value, and contains no fewer than 140,000 
volumes. 


Russia.—Lithography is making rapid 
progress in this country, where it bids fai; 
to become popular. Prints from Ham. 
burgh are more highly esteemed than those 
of either Munich or Vienna, to which the 
aera p= is generally allowed.—A cu]. 
ection of portraits of celebrated living pub. 
lic characters, chiefly residing at St. Peters. 
burgh, has been commenced by a young ar- 
tist named Hippius, under the title of * Cun. 
temporaries.” Each number of this work 
contains five subjects: Count Strogonott 
Grilloff, the poet, and Martos, a sculptor, 
who has been honoured with the flattering 
appellation of the Northern Canova, are 
among those which have already appeared. 

Danish Artists at Rome.—Freund, a 
pupil of Thorvaldson, has modelled a figure 
of Mercury, full of energy and spirit, and 
every way worthy of the noble school to 
which it belongs. This young artist is 
evidently inspired with the spirit of his 
master, and strives to emulate the fine na- 
ture and simplicity of the antique.—Pon- 
toppidan, another artist, will doubtless in- 
spire his countrymen with a purer faste in 
architecture. Many of the designs which 
he exhibited when at Rome were com- 
mended for their elegant style, and for 
their other excellencies. He is now in 
Sicily, studying the remains of ancient art 
in that island —Hillerup and Jensen are 
assiduously employed in studying and copy- 
ing the Enest productions of the Italian 
masters ; the latter of these painters, who 
has already given such decided proofs of 
superior talent, has lately produced a most 
exquisite copy of Raphael's celebrated Ju- 
lius I1.—Thorvaldson has nearly con- 
pleted his colossal figure of Christ, for the 
new Fro-kirke (Notre Dame), at Copen- 
hagen. This statue possesses indescribable 
majesty: nothing can be conceived more 
affectingly sublime than the attitude, and 
the dignified manner in which the Saviour 
of mankind stretches forth his arms towar(s 
the whole human race. * 

Sculpture.—John Gibson, an English 
sculptor, now studying at Rome, is likely 
to rise to eminence in his profession, and 
to become a conspicuous ornament of Bri- 
tish art. Sir G. umont has just given 
him a commission to execute in marble his 
exquisite groupe of Psyche borne by Z:- 
phyrus, the model of which is now the atl 
miration of all who pretend to virtu. Ca- 
nova has been warm in his commendation 
of this ormance, in consequence 0! 
which, the artist’s studio is become 4 


lounge for all the fashionables at Rome- 
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THE average price of wheat for the week 
ending August 3, was 42s. 5d. The re- 
ports given by the corn letters on Monday, 
August 5, notified the arrival of large 
quantities of grain, (of wheat 10,113 
quarters) and a reduction of the price of 
old wheat from 2s. to 3s. a quarter. On 
Monday, August 12, the supply of the 
preceding week was stated to be no less 
than 19,624 quarters. So vast a quantity, 
while it inundated the market, and com- 
pletely exceeded the natural demand, pa- 
ralysed at the same time the buyers, by 
the eagerness to gain possession of the 
market, which it evinced on the part of the 
sellers, for which necessity alone can ra- 
tionally account. The effect was commen- 
surate to the cause; wheat fell from 8s. to 
10s. a quarter, and even at this reduction, 
the buyers were indis to purchase, so 
that scarcely an es could be effected. 
Yesterday displayed phenomena scarce- 
ly less appalling to the suffering agricul- 
turist. The supply was 10,475 quarters, 
in the face of the glut and reduction of 
last week ; and new wheat. again fell 6s. a 
gare. It is, however, a curious fact, 

at while this diminution of price took 
place, the general average on the 10th of 
August has risen 6d. it being 42s. 11d. 
This, however, is to be accounted for by 
the great proportion of superior quality sold 
in Mark-lane, where 9,773 quarters were 
delivered in the previous week, producing 
an average of 47s. 5d. These are curious 
facts, for which we are not quite prepared 
to account. 

In the mean time, the depression in the 
price obliterates at once, in a single fort- 
night, all the advantages the occupiers of 
the soil are imagined to have Solve during 
the past year from abatements in rent, tithe, 
and taxation. Here is a diminution of 14s., 
taking the aggregate of the two weeks, 
upon an article which averaged about 42s. 
as its entire Eman: or areduction of some- 
thing more than 33 per cent. The ground 
we have taken in all our arguments upon 
this subject, sinee the first agitation of the 
*gricultural question in parliament, is thus 
on nearly realized. We have always an- 
‘cipated, our readers will recollect, that the 
Price of corn would ultimately descend to 
°F Dear to the cost of the continental growth, 
— the expenses attending the importa- 
ea to this country. If then wheat ean be 
9. purchased at Hamburgh for about 

“* Gd. and the cost of transit be esti- 

Vou. VI. — Mon. Reg. 


mated at 5s. making together 37s. 6d., the 
next averages will probably exhibit a price 
very little above the continental level. 

The vast influx of corn into Mark-lane, 
at a period s0 immediately succeeding the 
harvest, can indeed only be accounted for 
by necessity, and we fear that necessity will 
be increased by the pressure which the 
landlords themselves feel, and by the na- 
tural desire which they must entertain to 
have their arrears paid up, while the barns 
are full, and while the demands of the cler- 
gyman, the tax-gatherer, and of other cre- 
ditors, not being yet enforced, leave to the 
farmer the means of satisfying his more 
patient landlord. This is a terrible stato 
of things, but we know positively that in 
many counties it is the true state. We are 
acquainted with some of the largest land 
owners in the kingdom, who have recovered 
large arrears by the circumstance of their 
tenants becoming insolvent, and being 
broken up at the instance of less merciful 
connexions. These gentlemen had not the 
heart to bring affairs to a crisis; but of 
course when it became merely a question 
between one creditor and another, they 
scrupied not to use the advantage which 
the law assigns to the landlord; nay, 
more, we have been lately assured by men 
of the first landed connexions, and of the 
first information in one of the counties re- 
puted to be the most opulent in respect to 
its agriculturists, that if the concerns of the 
whole agricultural community in that coun- 
ty could be made up, and brought into one 
balance sheet, they would exhibit an insol- 
vency of at least three-fourths of the whole 
—the farmers not being able to pay more 
than 5s. in the pound. We have heard 
this statement from so many, and such re- 
spectable quarters, that we can no longer 
withhold our reluctant belief to the verity 
of the fact. Deplorable indeed must be 
the issue to the individuals, and all con- 
nected with them. Yet since we can but 
regard cheap subsistence as the greatest 
blessing a nation can enjoy, the only useful 
inference we can draw, the only good we 
can extract from the evil—is to instil and 
to corroborate the maxim which must now 
be the only sure guide to eee rg name- 
ly, that the farmer must look for his remu- 
neration to a reduction of his expense, in- 
stead of an elevation of price, This doc- 
trine, we are happy to see, is confirmed by 
so able an authority as Mr. Curwen, who 
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Agricultural Society of Cumberland, de- 
clared himself to that effect. ‘* We are,”” 
said the honourable gentleman, ‘* part of one 
great family of Europe: no nation could ex- 
ist of itself, therefore we cannot expect nor 
should we desire that agriculturists alone 
should flourish. At this time the manu- 
facturer is in full employment, and _ this is 
occasioned by the low price of victuals: food 
is not half of its former price, therefore the 
operative manufacturer can do with a great 
deal less wages than he formerly had; the 
consequence of which is, that their employ- 
ers keep them in full work ; but, on the 
contrary, should prices again rise, should 
the scale again preponderate in favour of 
the agriculturist, down goes the manufac- 
turer. No nation can exist long in this 
state of things ; and the only remedy which 
A think will put a stop to it is steady prices.” 
Mr. Curwen then proceeded to argue from 
the principle of the general depreciation ef- 
fected by the change of the currency, and 
adopted by Ministers in their proposi- 
tion to lower the rate at which importation 
is permitted from 80 to 70 shillings :—from 
this principle, we say, Mr. Curwen inferred 
that funded property should be subjected 
to the same depreciation which land had 
suffered, and he took his stand upon the 
fact, that as the depreciation was the act of 
the government, so it was their duty im- 
partially to subject every species of property 
to its operation. ** Without being accused 
of spoltation,’’ he observed, ‘* or of wish- 
ing to touch upon the property of indi- 
viduals, he thought they would be justified 
in calling upon the legislature to remedy 
this crying evil. The 38 millions of divi- 
dends were equal to or even more than all 
the real property of the country, and the 
latter had seven millions of poor rates, not 
to mention innumerable other reductions, to 
pay, whilst the former escaped without the 
least reduction. The 38 millions ought 
in his opinion to be subject to poor rates, 
but not to tithes, repairing of roads or 
bridges, as these spring out of the nature of 
property, but the poor rates do not. The 
proceeds from the funded property would be 


3 millions ; and this, it might be said 
would be difficult to distribute: but let the 
government say they would compel the 
funded proprietor to contribute his share, 
and he for one would say take it off in 
taxes; this would save to the country 15 
per cent. The real property was at a 
charge for taxes, &c. of 30 per cent. ; in 
some cases perhaps more ; now if the fund- 
holdersshould restore 15 per cent. they would 
all be then og afair proportion.”” These 
remarks were followed by a recommenda- 
tion to petition, and especially, that the 
fundholder may be subjected to the poor's- 
rate, to which effect resolutions were adopt- 
ed. Mr. Curwen has this year, like Mr. 
Coke, suspended the meeting at his own 
house. 

We may now speak of circumstances ap- 
pertaining to agriculture rather than to poli- 
tical economy, of which our former observa- 
tions have principally partaken. The harvest 
is every where complete, except in the ex- 
treme northern and eastern parts of the 
kingdom. Wheat is fine in quality, and 
certainly a full average crop, well got in 
generally. Barley will be under the ave- 
rage, and deficient in quality, owing to the 
curious second growth that succeeded the 
rains. This has not only kept back the 
cutting, but occasioned two entirely separate 
crops as it rises, the first being dead ripe 
while the second was yet as perfectly green, 
Hence the first was cut too late, and the se- 
cond too soon. Oats are a moderate sam- 
ple, few partaking of the same evil. Beans 
are a short crop, and the turnips early sown, 


particularly the Swedes, have been taken off 


by the fly, so that the quantity will not be 
near so abundant as last year. The wool 
trade is very flat, owing to a large supply at 
York fair; however, there was but a small 
quantity brought back, yet the demand was 
slack and dull. The Meat markets con- 
tinue to fall. Beef in Smithfield, the very 
best, fetched no more on Monday than 
3s. 4d. the supply large, and the market 
very heavy; Mutton remains much the 
same, but Lamb is cheaper. 
August, 1822. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, August 24.) 


THERE is nothing in the occurrences of 
the last month, as far as commerce is con- 
cerned, that calls for any particular obser. 
vations. Weare not aware that any con- 
siderable change has taken place with re- 
spect to the state of commerce, cither for 
the better or the worse. We have more 
than once hinted our apprehensions with 
respect to the risks of entering too largely 
into speculations for the South American 
market, and we now see from the public 


prints that the accounts from that coun- 
try strongly confirm the opinions we had 
formed. 

The piracies committed in the West In- 
dies aflord subject for very serious const- 
deration. That they might be greatly 
checked, if not wholly stopped, we take 
for granted; but as the government must 
be presumed sincerely to wish to protect 
our commerce against such lawless a- 
gression, there must be some parameoust 
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reason for not employing those means 
which seem to be in its power. Whether, 
as some suspect, it is withheld by an over- 
strained respect for the territorial rights of 
Spain, we do not pretend to guess; but as 
part of the island of Cuba is said to be the 
grand resort of those freebooters, and as 
this fact itself is a proof that the Spanish 
Government, if not unwilling, is unable to 
chastise them, we confess we should not be 
sorry if the British Government were to 
take the task upon itself, (as America did 
with Amelia Island,) and we should be 
still more pleased if the matter ended with 
the acquisition by the British crown of 
the noble island of Cuba, towards which 
America is already stretching out her po- 
lypus arm. 

Cotton —The market has not expe- 
rienced any remarkable variation, either in 
the demand or price during this month. 
The sales in four weeks, from July 23, to 
August 20, were 1400, 1500, 1600, and 
1900 bags. The particulars of the sales 
of this last week are, in bond—455 Per- 
nams sold, ordinary 104d., good 1ld.; 30 
Bahias, good 10d.; 10 Paras, middling 
djd.; 10 Boweds, good, &3d.; 50 Surats, 
very ordinary 5$d., good fair 63d., good 
Gid.; 1050 Bengals, ordinary and fair 
5id. and 53d.. good 53d. a Gd.; nearly the 
whole for export ;—-and, duty paid, 60 tine 
Demeraras 104d. a Ild. Of the 380 
T F Demeraras offered by public auction, 
200 only sold: the ordinary dingy 84d. 
and 8d., middling with stain 83d. and 9d. 
and fair, clean and bright, 93d. and 94d. ; 
the remainder were withdrawn at 104d. 
and 103d. for which they are now held. 

The report of yesterday's markets states 
but little variation. The purchases from the 
lGith to the 22d instant, inclusive, exceed 
1200 packages, viz. 730 Bengal, 53d. a 
6d. in bond; 70 Surat, 64d. a 63d. ditto ; 
22 Upland, 83d. ditto; 350 Pernambucco, 
10d. a 11d. ditto; 63 Para, 84d. a 83d. 
= 60 Demerara, 103d. a 11d. duty 
pala. 

At Liverpool, in the four weeks ending 
August 17th, the sales were 32,550 bags, 
and the arrivals 52,600 bags. ‘The mar- 
ket was heavy, not having recovered the 
pressure of the recent great importations. 
The prices were generally £d. lower, and 
the inferior descriptions of Bowed and Or- 
leans 4d. lower. 

Sugar.—At the end of the last, and com- 
mencement of the present month, the mar- 

* was languid, and rather heavy; to- 
poy the middle of the month the request 
a luscovades rather revived, the holders 
a much more firmness, and though 
: ee advance on the prices could be 
pyre | sa purchases could not be made 
deni terms as before. The demand 
tl became less brisk, but the pre- 

Prices were fully maintained. 


The demand for Muscovades has been 
very steady this week, and though no ge- 
neral advance in the prices can be stated, 
yet the market is more firm, and the sugars 
from 526. « 57s. have realized higher rates. 

In refined goods there is no alteration, 
the quantity at market is quite inconsider- 
able, and the few buyers have difficulty in 
finding the small parcels which have been 
wanted during the week ; there is however 
no improvement in prices. — Molasses have 
been steady 26s. Gd, a 27s. 

There have been considerable enquiries 
after Foreign sugar by private contract, 
particularly yellow Havannah, but no sales 
to any extent are yet reported. By public 
sale on Wednesday, 760 bags Bengal 
sugars sold at full prices, ordinary white, 
30s. Gd. a 31s, Gd., middling 32s. Gd. a 
33s. 

The statement reported in our last is 
contradicted, and it is affirmed that no re- 
duction is intended upon the duty in West 
India Molasses. 

Average prices of raw sugars fiom Ga- 
Zette. 


July 27......0.00-.0008. 49d. 
Aug. 3........00. 01d Odd. 
eaidnenchaas 28s.104d, 
Bicecseacconss 28s. lid. 


Coffee-—The market has on the whole 
been very animated and satisfactory during 
the last month, with the exception of a tem- 
porary depression, which we shall notice 
below. In the week ending July 27, the 
public sales consisted of 1663 casks, and 
2246 bags, the whole of which went off 
with briskness, at prices generally 2s. per 
ewt. higher; good ordinary St. Domingo 
105s. to 106s.; coloury, 106s. Gd. to 
107s. Gd. ; good ordinary Brazil, 104s. Gd. 
to 105s. On the 30th, there were three 
public sales, and the market seemed heavy ; 
but the coffee was chiefly ordinary and da- 
maged; but fine qualities supported the 
previous prices. In the following week, 
the public sales were again considerable, 
and a reduction of Is. to 2s. took place, 
but the market recovered at the close of the 
week. On the 6th instant, two publie 
sales again consisting chiefly of very ordi- 
nary broken and damaged coffee, could 
hardly be taken as a criterion, yet const- 
dering them as such, the prices were higher, 
with a general and extensive demand. It 
must be observed, however, that very few 
parcels of good coffee had lately been 
brought forward, the great demand for ex- 

wrtation having nearly cleared the market 
of good and fine descriptions. The report 
of the following week was still more favour- 
able, the public sales, though very exten- 
sive, having gone off with great briskness, 
and all descriptions, except the very ordi~ 
nary, from 2s. to 4s. per cwt. higher. 

On the 13th, there were four public 
sales, 215 casks, 452 bags ; the whole sold 
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with great briskness, fully supporting the 
advance we have stated, and in some in- 
stances, coloury coffee obtained a further 
improvement; 400 bags good ordinary 
Brazil sold 105s. a 1Ois., coloury 108s. ; 
fine ordinary foxy Jamaica 114s. a 147s. ; 
49 bales Mocha for home consumption, of 
a much better quality than has lately ap- 
peared at market, sold at 102 

The same state of things continued for 
the week following, the sales large, with a 
small improvement in the price ; but on the 
20th, though there was only one sale of 159 
casks of Jamaica, and 28 casks of St. Do- 
mingo, the sale, eontrary to general expec- 
tation, was heavy, and the greater part was 
taken in. Prices were Is. to 2s. lower than 
on the preceding Tuesday. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday this week, the market was 
very heavy, and a slight depression in the 
prices took place. On Thursday, the de- 
mand again revived, and a considerable 
sale went off with spirit, nearly realizing 
the prices of last week for Jamaica coffee ; 
the Demerara and Berbice sold freely, at 
prices 2s, a 3s. per cwt. higher. 

The public sale yesterday, 142 casks 7 
b LS 3 Jamaica and Berbice coffee went oft 
with considerable briskness at very full 
prices; muddling Berbice, in extensive 
parcels, 128s. and 130s. 

Spices.—East India Company's sale, 
August 12.—1,291 bags Pepper, black, 
Company's, at 7d. scratched; 5,130 ditto, 
private trade, sold 64d. a G3d.; 1,000 tons 
Saltpetre, Company's, at 26s. scratched ; 

1,445 ditto, private trade, sold 20s. 6d. 
@ 24s.; 538 bales Cinnamon, Ist quality, 
sold 7s. ld. a 7s. 7d.3 12 ditto, scratched ; 
126 ditto, 2d quality, sold 6s. 1d.; 425 
ditto, scratched; 174 ditto, 3d quality, 
sold Ss. Id. a Ss. 2d.; 210 scratched; 
I bag Cloves, sold 3s lld.; 12 ditto 
scratched ; 12 casks Mace, Ist quality, sold 
5s. ld. ; 188 ditto, scratched; 4 ditto Nut- 
megs, ungarbled, sold 3s. 7d.; 496 ditto, 
scratched ; Cassia Lignea, 62. 15s. a 81. 2s. ; 
iinger, Ils. Gd. a@ 13s.3 Sago, Ids. a 
4%s. Gd. ; private trade, Cloves, Bourbon, 
2s. 3d. a 3s. ; Amboyna, 2s. 6d. a. 3s. Lhd. ; 
Nutmegs, 2s. 9d. a 3s. Gd. ; Mace, 4s. 6d. 
a bs. 2d. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The de- 
mand for Rum contiaues languid ; the pur- 
chases lately reported are quite inconsidera- 
ble, yet the holders have evinced no dispo- 
sition to sell at any reduction. The prices 
of Brandy are entirely nominal; Geneva 
has improved. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The prices 
of Foreign Tallow have been very steady, 
the nearest quotation for yellow candle, 37s. 
for parcels here, and for late arrivals 37s. 
Ha. and 3%s.— Hemp is in limited supply, 
and a considerable improvement in the price 
has in consequence been realized,—In Flax 
there is little variation. 


Oils.—The market remains at nominal 
quotations for Fish Oils; the holders are 
demanding an advanced price for Greenland 
Oil, but the business done is quite inconsi- 
derable: in the absence of accounts from 
the fisheries, holders look with confidence 
to the uncommonly late reports respect. 
ing this year’s success; the buyers on 
the contrary infer good weather, and a fa. 
vourable fishing. It is reported some spe- 
culators have contracted for large parcels, 
but the rumour at present rests upon slight 
authority.—Seed Oils are lower, and heavy 
at the reduced quotations. 

Silk.—There is a considerable advance 
in Italian Silks ; Bengals and Chinas bear 
a premium ds. @ Is. Gd. on the last East 
India sale prices. 

Corn.—Aggregate averages for the last 
six weeks :— 

Wheat 42s. 11d. Rye 18s. 10d, 

Barley 19s. Beans 26s. 

Oats 18s. 9d. Peas 26s. 9d. 

Foreign CoMMERCE. 

ITamburg, 10th August.—Cotton. Still 
very dull, and declining in price.—Coffr. 
As many holders of the most considerable 
parcels, lately arrived, still keep back from 
the market, and many orders were com- 
pleted from the sale of a large quantity from 
Brazil, at the close of last week, very little 
has been doing this week. There is very 
little Domingo on sale, and good ordinary 
with a little colour and not broken, cannot 
be had under 113d.3; fine ordinary ditto 
not under }2d.; and pale ordinary with 
some broken, not under 114d. to I1jd. 
Havannah and Portorico, the middling and 
good middling sorts of which continue in 
demand, are nearly cleared off. Of fine 
middling Dominica and Berbice, a good 
deal has been brought to market, but the 
middling qualities are rare. Fine middling 
Jamaica, for which there are many orders, 
is scarcely to be had. Dyewoods of every 
description have been in general demand, 
other articles dull.—Spices. Pepper finds 
buyers at last week’s prices, but the holders 
keep back. Pimento is more sought, and 
the prices have risen a little, as our stock is 
short.—Rice remains firm in price as the 
demand continues; the inferior sorts are 
most inquired for.—Tobacco ; in most de- 
scriptions more business has been doing. 
There have been sold by private contract, 
about 40,000 Ib. Portorico in leaves. 
40,000 Ib. ditto in rolls, and about 5! 
hhds. of Virginia and Kentucky.—T7a; the 
1,285 chests Haysanchin 189 quarter do. 
and 419} do. Haysan, and 564 do. Imperial, 
imported from Providence,have already met 
with purchasers. — Sugar. Hamburg refined! 
met with a brisk sale this week at a trifling 
reduction in the price. Our stoek of humps 
is greatly reduced; good middling will 
fetch 832. Treacle sells readily in large 
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at IlGd. There is rather more de- 
mand for raw goods, but this has no influ- 
ence on the price, as new supplies continue 
to arrive. 

Frankfort on the Oder, August \st.— 
The late St. Margaret’s Fair has turned 
out, in general, uncommonly good. Far 
more goods have been brought both from 
the interior and from abroad than in for- 
mer Fairs: the sellers have been satistied 
with the great demand and the buyers with 
the reasonable prices. Foreign and Prus- 
sian cottons and woollens, ordinary and 
middling Prussian cloths, and leather, have 
met with the best sale. Linen and silk 
goods, especially those of Elberfeld, sold to 
advantage, as did also foreign and Prussian 
jewelry and hard-ware, iron, glass, and 
wood articles ; Lyons silks were so much 
in request, that four times as much might 
have been sold as were at the fair, Of un- 
manufactured goods, as horse-hair, bristles, 
feathers, hides, firs, wax, &c. there was a 
large supply at the fair, which was for the 
most part sold at good prices. Wool, of 
which there was more than on former oc- 
casions, sold at the following prices, per 
stone, viz. improved 14 to 17 rix dollars ; 
fine country wool, 8 to 10 ditto ; middling, 
6 to 7 ditto; ordinary, 3§ to 5 ditto. 

Nuremburg, Aug. 1.—The summer fair 
has been far better than any preceding one. 
There was a large quantity of English cot- 
ton manufactures, which sold well. 

Riga, July 29.—F lax sold at the fol- 
lowing prices: Marienburgh crown, 44r; 
ditto cut, 38r. 3 white Thiesenhausen and 
Druiania Rackitzer, 45r.3; cut Badstub, 
$8r.3  Risten Threeband 29r.—cmp. 
The prices last paid were, Ukraine clean, 
%8r. 3 Polish ditto 100r. ; Ukraine outshot, 
89 to 88 r.; Polish ditto, 91 to 90r. ; Uk- 


raine Pass, 80 to 81 r.; Polish ditto, 83r.; 
Torse, 49 to 48r.—Hemp-oil, is oflered 
at 90r.—Sugar. White Havannahs have 
been purchased, according to the quality, 
at 154 to 16 copecks ; yellow ditto, at 11 
cop. and six months credit; good ordinary 
refined of our own manufacture may be 
bought at 24cop. The prices last paid for 
Salt were: Terravecchia, U8r.3 Cagliari, 
804 r. ; reddish coarse Cette, 76 r. 3; Licres, 
j2r. 

Copenhagen, Aug. 13.—The trade in 
corn and in all kinds of merchandize is very 
dull. Several cargoes from the West In- 
dies have already arrived, but the demand 
is very slack and the prices low. 

Amsterdam, 10th Aug.—Cotton. The 
demand is trifling, and our stock has been 
lately increased by fresh supplies.— Coffe, 
The prices have not only kept up, but West 
India is about 4 stiver higher than last 
week.—Dyewoods, &c. with the exception 
of Indigo, which meets with a ready sale, 
at advanced prices, these articles are dull, 
and woods about } florin lower.—Spices. 
On the whole there is little doing, but the 
price steady, so that 174d. to 18d. are paid, 
for fine brown pepper, and 594 to 60 florins 
for Jamaica Pimento.—Rice. Carolina is 
worth 42 to 45 shillings Mlemish.— Tobacco. 
Only about 200 hhds. of Maryland and 
several small parcels of Kentuckey have 
been lately sold, and it is difficult to obtain 
the market prices.—TZva. No purchases 
have been made except for home consump- 
tion at the current prices. —Sugar. Refined 
goods continue to meet witha rapid sale, 
but raw sugars are dull and cannot be dis- 
posed of but at depressed prices; fine Su- 
rinam and Havannak are again 4d. lower 
than last week. 
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Religious. By John O'Driscot, Esq. in 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

An Explanation of the Five Books of 
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tomy and Surgery, &c. &c. ' 
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Period to the Termination of the Empire. 
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Egypt. By William Rae Wilson, Esq- 
1 Vol. 8vo. with Engravings. 
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A Series of Plates Illustrative of Recent 
Discoveries and Remains of a Roman Town, 
near Peterborough. By M. Artis. 

An Encyclopaedia of Agriculture on the 
Plan of Loudon’s Gardening. 
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Jones. 

A Guide to the County of Wicklow and 
the Giant's Causeway. By Rev. G. N. 
W right. 
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A New Edition of Pope’s Works, Edited 
by Mr. Roscoe. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with a 
Translation into Latin and English, By 
Mr. T. Coar. 

Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
Miss Benger. 

The Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, originally published in the London 
Magazine, in One Vol. foolscap 8vo. 
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Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. 
By John Sell Cottman, Esq. and Dawson 
Turner, Esq. 2 Vols. folio, with Plates, 
12/. 12s. Large Paper, 217. 

Ancient Unedited Monuments, princi- 
pally of Grecian Art. By James Millin- 
gen, Esq. FAS. Member of the Academies 
of Archeology at Rome, of Herculaneum 
at Naples, of the Sciences at Munich, &c. 
Nos. I. and II. Price 12. 10s. 

Daniell’s Picturesque Yoyage round 
(ireat Britain, Vol. VI. 7/. 10s. boards. 

Portraits of Eminent Historical Charac- 
ters, introduced in the ** Novels and Tales 
of the Author of Waverley,” Part VI. 
containing Richard Cour de Lion, George 
Heriot, Duke of Buckingham, Duke of 
Montrose, |2mo. 8s. 8vo. 10s. 

Young Artist's Assistant, or Elements 
of the Fine Arts. By William Enfield, 
MA. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Six Views of Bolton Abbey and its En- 
virons. By C. Cope, drawn on Stone by 
A. Aglio, folio, Bs. 


Education. 

Elements of Astronomy. By John 
Brinkley, DD. FRS. &e. 8vo. 12s. 

A new System of Arithmetic, on a Plan 
entirely original. By J. Walker. 12mo. 
Ys. bd. 

The Persian Moonshee. By the late 
Francis Gladwin, Esq. Abridged by W. 
C. Smith, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Select Passages from the Bible, Arranged 
under distinct Heads, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. By Alexander Adam, 
Teacher, Edinburgh. One thick Volume, 
I2mo. 4s. 

Collectanea Latina. By Thomas Quinn, 
Des. 

A System of Mechanics, for the Use of 
the Students at the University of Dublin. 
By the Rev. J. R. Robinson. 8vo. 13s. 

Elements of the Theory of Central 
Forces. By the Rev. D. Lardner. 8vo. 8s, 


Medicine. 
The Study of Medicine. By John 


Mason Good, MD. &c. Four Vols. Byo. 
iM. 4e, 


Popular Directions, collected from Ex - 
perience, for the Prevention and Cure of 
Head Aches, Colds, and Indigestion, with 
Medical Prescriptions and Cases. By an 
Experienced Medical Practitioner. 18mo. 
2s. Gd. 

Miscellanies. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society. *Vol. IV. Part I. With 
10 Engravings. 10s. 6d. Boards. To be 
continued in Half-yearly Parts. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
the House of Commons, with a Memoir of 
his Life. By William Peter, Esq. with a 
fine Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Quarles’s Spare Hours ; or, Four Cen- 
turies of Meditations. Two Vols. Royal 
l6mo. Portrait, 9s. 

Report of the Trial, Leslie v. Black- 
wood, 3s. Stitched. 

A Treatise on the Culture of the Pine- 
Apple. By a Member of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 8vo. 9s. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agreeably 
to the Practice of the most Eminent Mas- 
ters in Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman 
Rolando, Revised by J. S. Forsyth, with 
numerous Coloured Plates. 18mo. 10s. fd. 

The Present State of England in re- 
gard to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance. 
By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 8vo. 128s, __ 

Geological Essays, comprising a View 
of the Order of the Strata, the Coalfields, 
and Minerals of the District of the River 
Avon. By Joseph Sutcliffe, AM. 4s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Remains. By James Parkinson, 
Post 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 

‘On the Depressed State of Agriculture. 
By James Cleghorn. 8vo. 3s. 

A Complete Atlas of the English Coun- 
ties. By Thomas Dix, and William Dar- 
ton. 87. 8s. . 

Paterson's Roads of England and Wales, 
re-Modelled, Augmented, and Improved. 
By Edward Mogg, with Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


Novels and Tales. 
The Hermit in the Country ; or, Sketches 
of English Manners, Vol. IV. 7s. 
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The Abbey of Kilkhampton Revived ; 
or, Monumental Records for the Year 
1980, foolscap, 6s. 

Maria; a Tale of a Southern Valley ; 
founded on real Events in High Life, fools- 
Cap, Ss 

The Steam Boat, by the Author of 
Annals of the Parish, &c. 12mo. 7s. 

Curiosity, a Novel. By Joan de Luce, 
3 Vols. 16s, 6d. 

Poetry. 

Cumnor, or the Bugle Horn, a Tragedy, 
with other Dramatic Dialogues, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. By Elijah Barwell 
[impey. 

Theology. 

The Seaman’s Prayer Book, being a 
Form of Prayer, selected chiefly from the 
Liturgy, adapted to the Worship of God 
atSea. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Six Village Sermons on Relative Duties. 
By the Rev. Edward Berens, MA. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on some Important Doctrines of 
the Gospel. By Thomas Rafles, DD. 
l2mo. 7s. 

The Christian Minister’s Living and 
Dying Testimony to the true Grace of the 
Gospel; a Sermon on the Death of the 
Rev. Edward Townsend, AM. By the 
Rev, George Wellford, AM. 1s, 


Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. By Edward Andrews, LLD. 
Part II. 8vo. 7s. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
bs. bd. Boards. 

A View of the Present State of the Scilly 
Islands. By the Rev. George Woodley. 
Bvo. 12s. 

The History and Antiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Suffolk. By John Giage, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Royal dto. with 30 Plates. 
3l. 13s. Gd. 

Magna Britannia, a Concise Topogra- 


phical Account of the several Counties of 


Gireat Britain. By the Rev. Daniel Ly- 
sons, and Samuel Lysons, Esq. Vol. VI. 
in Two Parts ; Devonshire. dto. 51. 15s. 6d. 
Royal 4to. 9/. Ys. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, 
containing Anecdotes of the Bard, and of 
the Characters he immortalized, with nu- 
merous pieces of Poetry, Original and Col- 
lected. Small 8vo. bs. Boards. 

Account of the principal Pleasure Tours 
in England and Wales, illustrated by Maps 
and Views. J2mo. 10s. Gd. half-bound. 

Dr. Whitaker’s History of the County 
of York. Part LX, folio, 2/. 2s, 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resices is not expressed, it will be altrays in London or the 
Neighbourhood. Soalso of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazette—July 20 to Aug. 20. 


July 20.—Adams, J. Spalding, Lincoln, miller. 
(Fisher, 10, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. T. 

Armstrong, G. J. Princes-square, Ratcliff-high- 
way, coal-merchant. [Clutton, High-street, 
Borourh. T. 

Baily, J. Canwich, Lincoln, maltster. (Styan, 4, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. C . 

Bourne, T. Wyke Regis, Dorset, printer, [Alex- 
_ander, #6, Carey-street. C, 

Fulford, W. Lad-lane, warehouseman. [Stevens, 
Little St. Thomas Apostle. T. 

Jones, R. P. Abergavenny, Monmouth, linen- 

_draper, (Jenkins, New-inn. C. 

Peyton, W. G. Upper Thames-street, merchant. 

__..Uruce, Billiter.square. T. 

Thorp, J. sen. Cheadle, Chester, calico-printer. 
‘ (Makinson, Temple. C, 

Young, J. (i. Shiplake, Oxford, merchant. [Cros- 
ey, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. T. 


se “3.—Baker, J. Crutched-friars, wine-mer- 
-, iant. pFearee, St. Swithin’s-lane. T. 

igland, - Liverpool, merchant, [Chester, 3, 
cone Cc, 

apou, 4. B. Bishop’s Hall y ; 
: (Heetis, s mw es Sf .. , Somerset, woolstapler 
Aminds, T. Costell Bu Cardigan, tanner. 
Clarke, Chancery-lanee’C- o_ 

earnley, C. Crutched-friars, wine-merchant. 
sua ce, 7 i ithin*s-lane. : 
vuennon, W. itehaven, Cumberland, draper. 
teen Elm-court. Cc: dnitind 

> o8On, J. ton, Lincoln, grocer. [Stocker 
2, New Boswell-court, Carey-street. cf < 


July 27.— Als, J. Westfirle, Sussex, farmer. 
(Gwynne, Lewes, Sussex. (. 

West J.jun. Crick moor, Dorset, coal-merchant. 

t, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. T. 





Davies, T. Whitechapel Hizh-street, baker. [Bad- 
deley, 61, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. T. 
Hellyer, J. Hayling North, Hayling Island, South- 

hampton, farmer. (Cousins, Old Broad-street. C. 

James, J. Wood-street, Cheapside, tea-dealer. 
{Spence, Furnivals-inn, Holborn. T. 

Lanudale, T. Cloughton, York, dealer. [learsey, 
hKing-street, Cheapside. C. ; 

Price, J. Ryall, Worcester, dealer. (Hicks, Gray's- 
inn-square. C, 

Rivers, W. and J. Clowes, Shelton, Stafford, ma- 
nufacturers. [Pagh, 10, Langbourn-chambers, 
Fenchurch-street. C. 

Robinson, G, Prospect-place, Walworth, <* 
dealer. Beetholme. 9, Staple-inn, Holborn. ° 
Tomlinson, W. jun. Nantwich, Chester, money- 

scrivener. [Sandys, Crane-court, Flect-street. C. 

Wedgeberrow, T. Himbleton, Worcester, grocer. 

Williams, Lineoln’s-ion. C 

Whatley, G. L. Cheltenham, Gloucester, money - 

scrivener. (Clutton, High-street, Southwark. I. 


July 30.—Clarke, H. and F. —- Live .. 
~~ hae [Taylor, 9, King’s Bench-walk, Tem- 
e. C. 

Hallam, J. T. Meacham, Derby, farmer. [Wood- 
ward, Tokenhouse-yard, C. 
Hewer, W. Lianellen, meemeee, farmer. (Gre- 

Clement’s-inn. ©, 

Morthner, J. sen. Cluckheaton, York, merchant. 
(Morton, 7, Gray’s-inn-square. C. : 
Robinson, F. Aston, Warwick, dealer. [Jening, 

Elm-court, Temple. C. 
August 3.—Alfrey, W. Cloak-lane, Dowgate-bill, 
warchouseman, (Jones, 10, Brunswick-square, 


T. 
Atwood, T. Stelling Minnis, Kent, dealer. - 
damore, 1], King’s Bench-walk, Temple. T. 
Hodgson, J. G. Covent-garden, wine-mercbant 

Amory, Throgmerton-street. T 
Whittingham, R. George-street, Bryanstone- 
square, victualler. [Freeinan, Coleman-street. r. 































































40 Bankrupts—Sequestrations—Births—Marriages. [Sept. 
Strickland, J. Stee ee 


Aogust 6.—Cornforth, J. Whitby, York, plumber. 
(Grace, 26, Birchin-lane, Lombard-st. c. 

Cowell, J, jun. Torquay, Devon, wine-merchant. 
(Hine, Esaex-court, Temple. C. 

Jones, W. Bristol, victualler, (Clarke, Chancery- 
lane. C, 

Joseph, M. Liverpool, woollen-draper. [Adlington, 
Bedford-row. C. ‘ 

Marshall, W. Hessle, Kingston-upon-Hall, miller. 
{Hivhmoor, Scot’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street. ©. 

Roberts, W. Oxford-street, hosier. (Reynal, 24, 
Austin-friars. T. 

Stodart, J. and F. Stodart, Carlisle, cotton-manu- 
facturers, (Yoang, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house, C, 

Walker, W. Bolton, Lancaster, shopkeeper. 
{Hurd, Temple. C. 7 , 
Wilson, J. Ely, Cambridge, miller. (Pickering, 

Staple-ian. C, 

Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, grocer. 

(Cardale, Gray’s-inn. T 


August 10.—Aynsley, G. Wakefield, York, victual- 

ler. (hae, 9, Cateaton-street. C. 

Bartle, R. Helston, Cornwall, grocer. [Follett, 
Temple, C, 

Crabtree, J. Wakefield, York, victualler, [Lake, 
9, Cateaton-street. 

Evelcigh, T. Devoushire-street, Bloomsbury, linen- 
draper. {Arden, 15, Clifford’s-inn, T 

Gilbert, J. and H. Taylor, Bristol, commission- 
merchants, Prete, 97, Hatton-gardea, C, 

Hulse, J. Shirland, Derby, cotton-spinner, (Ellis, 
43, Chancery-lane, C. 

Lewis, W. Cardiff, Glamorgan, linen-draper. 
[Poole, London, C, 

Vulman, M. and J. Pulman, Guisborough, York, 
common-brewers. [Plumptree, Temple. C. 


August 13.—Atkins, R. N. Portsea, Southampton, 
grocer. [Collett, Chancery-lane. C. 

Greig, J. and H.Storr, Charlotte-street, Rathbone. 
place, linen-drapers. (Jones, Sise-lane, T 

Hardwidge, J. Wellinzton, Somerset, draper. 
[ Pearson, Pamp-court, Temple. C, 

Havard, F. Hereford, wine-merchant. (Dark, 30, 
Ked Lion.square. C. 

Hendy, W. Breage, Cornwall, farmer. [Tollett, 
Inner Temple. C. 

Peacock, J. Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham, ship- 
broker, (Blakiston, Symond’s-inn, C, 


mon-brewer, (Burfoot, King’s Beach walk 
Inner Temple. C. ° 
Tucker, B. jun. Bristol, carpenter. (Vizard, Lin- 


colu’s-inn-fields. C. 


August 17.—Barnaschina, A. Gravesend, Kens 
hardwareman. (Wootton, Token-house-yard, ‘T’ 

Denholme, A. Cheltenham, Gloucester, dealer jn 
Slates. [King, Castle-street, Holborn. C. 

Foulkes, J. Chester, grocer. (Taylor, 9, King’s. 
Bench-walk, Temple. C 

King, W. Fareham, Southampton, coachi-builder. 
(Holme, New-inn. C. 

Mason, J. B. Cambridge, cook. (Coe, 37, Hatton- 


garden. C. 
Richards, M. Hythe, Southampton, ship-builder, 
(Roe, Temple-chambers, Fleet-street. C. 
Thorp, J. jun. Cheadle, Chester, calico-printer, 
[Adlington, Bedford-row, C. 


August 20 —Ellis, H. J. Norwich, linen-draper. 
{King, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. 

Moore, T. Paddington, salt-merchant. [Donne, 
10, Prince’s-street, Spitalfields. T. 

Parsons, G, Liverpool, sailemaker. [Adlington, 
Bedford-row. C, 

Rix, G., C. Rix, and G. Rix, Manifold-place, New. 
ington-butts, corn-merchant. ([James, 8, Wal- 
brook. T. 

—— W. Trefnant, Salop, farmer. [Baxter, 
Gray’s-inn-place. C. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,. 


Gazette—July 23 to Aug. 20. 


Melvill, J. merchant, Grahamston, Falkirk. 
Wilson and Gentle, victuallers, Glasgow. 
Clark, J. watch-maker, Greenock. 

Ellegood and Smyth, merchants, Glasgow. 
Simpson, A. merchant, Cromarty. 

Wright, A. fish-curer, Banff. 

Finlay, T. wood-merchant, Elie, Fife. 
Rowley, J. china-ware-merclant, Glasgow. 
Turnbull, S. merchant, Glasgow. 

Campbells and Co, merchants, Glasgow. 
Newlands, J. and L. Fraser, jewellers, Glasgow. 
Burke and Heury, coal-factors, Edinburgh. 
Carswells, W. and G. manufacturers, Paisley. 
Clark, J. jun, merchant, Inverness. — 
M‘Donald, W. and A. merchants, Edinburgh. 








BIRTHS. 


July 28.—In George-street, Hanover-square, Lady 
Copley, a daughter. 

29. In Great George-street, the lady of Dr. Lush- 
ington, MP. a son. 

Aug. 4. At Queenhithe, the lady of Wm. Vena- 
bles, Esq. Alderman and Sheriff, a son. 

6. In York-street, St. James’s-square, the lady of 
Dr. Boyton, a daughter. 

8. In York-street, St. Jumes’s-square, the lady of 
Sir Ulysses Burgh, KCB. MP. a daughter. 

1]. At Lower Tooting, Surrey, the lady of John 
George Crickitt, Esq. of Doctors Commons, a 
daughter, 

12. In Berkeley-square, the Countess of Jersey, a 
daughter. 

-- At Sidmouth, Devon, the lady of Alexander 
Nicholson, second Regiment of Life Guards, a 
daughter. 

34. At Brighton, the lady of Lieut. General J. S. 
Wood, a daughter. 

-— In Berkeley-equare, the lady of Henry Baring, 
Esq. a son, 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, the Countess of Portsmouth, a 
daughter, 

IN IRELAND. 

At Belfast, the lady of Sir Stephen May, a son. 

At Ballymaloe Castle, the lady of Clement Jobn 
Foster, Esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
July 25.—At Mary-le-bone Church, by the Hon. 
and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, Henry Long, Esq. 
eldest son of Edward Long, Esq. of Hampton 


Court, Surrey, to the Rt. Hon, Lady Catherine 
Walpole, youngest daughter of the late, and 
sister to the present Earl of Orford. 

27. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the very 
Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, Lord Granville So- 
merset, second son of his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, to the Hon. Emily Smith, youngest 
daughter of Lord Carrington, ; 

Aug. }.—At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Benjamin 
Golding, MD. to Sarah Pelerin, only daughter of 
id a Blew, Esq. of Warwick-street, Pall 

all. 

— At Wilton Church, Taunton, F. Welland, Esq. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, third 
son of the late R. Welland, Esq. of Lympston, 
Devon, to Sophia, eldest daughter of John Cor- 
field, Esq. of Wilton House. 

3. At Mary-le-bone Church, Richard Jeffrey, Esq. 
of Montague-street, to Maria, relict of the late 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Kelly. 

5. At the New Church, St. Paneras, Rich. Barker, 
Esq. of Tavistock-street, Russell-square, to Mrs. 
White, of Burton Crescent. 

6. At Hanwell, Middlesex, Thos. Bramall, Fsq- 
of Tamworth Castle, Warwickshire, to Miss 
Cooper, of Brentford, 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Dean of 
Hereford, Wim. Cartwright, Esq. Captain of the 
Royal Tenth Hussars, and second son of Wm. 
Ralph Cartwright, Esq. of Ayno, MP. for the 
Connty of Northampton, to Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Jones, Esq. and Niece to 
Lady Tierney. 

7. The Rey. J. P. Dobson, to Katharine, youngest 
daughter of the late James Metcalfe, Esq. of 
Roxton House, Bedfordshire. 
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fary-le-bone Church, Richart Cook, Esq. 

" EA e* Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late John Waddilove, Esq. 

— At Mary-le-bone Church, by the Rev. Mr. 
Heslop, Archdeacon of bucks, the Rev. Thos. 
Wharton, of St. John’s Wood, to Charlotte Ma- 
ria, third daughter of the late Geo. Rose, Esq. 
of Crookham, near Newbury. 

— At Rushall, Wilts, the Rev. Joseph Haythorne, 
eldest son of Join Haythorne, aon of Hill 
House, Gloucestershire, to Annette Gibson, se- 
cond daughter of the late Edward Poore, Esq. 
and sister to Sir Edward Poore, Baronet, of 
Rushall. ‘ ‘ 

— At Hendon Church, Wm. Mackenzie, Esq. 
Third Dragoons, son of the late John Macken- 
rie, Esq. of Bayfield, North Britain, to Justina, 
third daughter of Wm. Anderson, Esq. Russell- 


square. 

10. At Mary-le-bone Church, C. Derby, Esq. of 
Guilford, to Frances Elizabeth Harriet, eldest 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. Lady Caroline Drun- 
mond. 

1]. At the New Church, St. Pancras, John Pierce 
Smith, Esq. of Johnstown, County of Water- 
ford, Ireland, to Mary Ann, daughter of the jate 
Joseph Champion, Esq. of Trinidad. 

2 At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by his father, 

the Rey. Rebert Cary Barnard, of Withersfield, 
Suffolk, Captain Barnard, 7Ist Light Infantry, 
to Christina, youngest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Porter, Esq. of Rockbeare House, Devon- 
shire. 

— At Poole, Dorsetshire, John Bingley Garland, 
fourth son of Geo. Garland, Esq. of Poole, to 
Miss Vallis, daughter and co-hciress to the late 
Sam. Vallis, Esq. of the same place. 

— AtSt. Mary’s, Aldermanbuary, Dr. Rich. Bright, 
of Bloomsbury-square, to Martha Lyndon Ba- 
bington, third daughter of Dr. Babington, of 
Aldermanbury. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir John 
Douglas, of tor, oh Park, Roxburghshire, 
to Hannah Charlotte, only child of the late 
Henry Scott, Esq. of Betford, in the game 
County. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Hendersyde Park, Roxburghshire, Stephen 
Eaton, Esq. of Ketton Hall, iv the County of 
Rutland, to Charlotte Anne Waldie, second 
congater of George Waldie, Esq. of the former 
place. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Glasnevin, near Dublin, the Right Hon. Barry 
John Viscount Avonmore, to Cecilia, daughter 
of Chas. O’Keefe, Esq. of Hollybrooke Park. 

At Cork, Major Rutledge, 6th Dragoon Guards, to 
Mrs. H. Graham, of Hynde-street, Manchester- 
square, London, sister to Major Gen. Sir John 
Lambert, KCB, 

At Ennis, Captain Amos F. Westropp, RN. to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Arch- 
deacon Kenny. 

At Dublin, by the Rev. Dean Langrishe, John 
Armit, Esq. of Fitzwilliam-street, to Eliza Gif- 
ford, youngest daughter of the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne. 


ABROAD. 
At Caen, Henry Cape] Sandys, Esq. Capt. in the 


ie Military Service, to Harriet, relict of 
Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq. of the Madras Civil 


At Lisle, Louis Adolphe de Chanteau, Sous-In- 
tendant Militaire, Chevalier de St. Louis, &c. 
to Frances Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
Sir Richard Croft, Bart. 

At Genoa, by the Rev. Martin Stow, MA. Chaplain 
to the English Residents, Edward Le Mesurier, 
Esq. of Genoa, to Amelia Augusta, youngest 
daughter of the late Stephen Wright, Esq. of 


At +4 Gardens. 
t Madras, cm Hodgson, Esq. of the Bengal 
pervice, to Cecil Mary, youngest daughter of the 
ate Kev. Thos. Pemberton, Rector of Taegh- 
boyne, in the County of Donegal, Ireland. 


DEATHS. 


July 22. At Stamford Baron, Northam 
4 ptonshire, 
aged 72, George Van der Neunbery, Bsq_ for- 
merly a Representative of Cornhill Ward, and 





for many years an active Macistr 

Martin's, in the Liberty of Peter vee - 
- At Kent House, Augusta Carr, Countess of 
Glasvow, daughter of James 14th, Earl of Errol 
Her Ladyship was married March 4th, 1788, to 
George Boyle, 4th Earl of Glasgow. Her re. 
mains were interred August 8, in a vault be- 
neath Mary-le-bone Church, where those of her 
son who died about three years since, were de- 
posited. The Earl of Glasgow followed as chief 
mourner, accompanied by the Earl of Errol, and 
Colonel! and Major Fitzelarence. 

24 Suddenly, at about half past one in the morn- 
ing, after retiring to bed in usual health, Barnet 
Brooshooft, Esq. Deputy Marshal of the King’s 
Bench Prison, for the last 32 years. On the 
body being —— after his decease, it was dis- 
covered that his death was occasioned by an ef- 
fusion on the brain, Mr. Easton is the gentle- 
nan appointed to succeed him. 

— At Fredville, Kent, the seat of his Brother-in- 
law, John Plumtre, Esq. Dr. Pemberton, in his 
57th year. 

25. Thomas Hinton Burley Oldfield, Author of the 
go eeeetave History of Great Britain, aged 


fe 

— At Hampton Court, Miss Gunthorpe, youngest 
dauchter of the late Wm. Gunthorpe, Esq. of 
the Island of Antigua. 

— At his house, in Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, in 
his 46th year, John Emery, Esq. late of Covent 
Garden Theatre. This excellent, and in some 
characters inimitable Actor, will long be re- 
membered by the admirers of the Drama. In 
consequence of the unprovided state in which 
he left a widow and seven children, a Subscrip- 
tion was opened by his Friends for their relief; 
and a Play was performed for their benefit at 
Covent Garden, on the Sth of Auvust. His re- 
mains were interred at St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
on the Ist of August. The Benefit and Sub- 
scription produced upwards of 2U001., but this 
sum, considerable as it is, being inadequate to 
a suitable provision for his family, after the 
liquidation of his debts, the Committee conti- 
nued to Keep the latter open during the whole 
month. 

— At Vauxhall, Viscountess Falkland, Mother of 
the present Viscount Falklaad, of the 71st Regt. 
of Foot. 

26. At Lynn, in Norfolk, aged 75, Mrs. Hales, re- 
lict of the late Robert Hales, Esq. of that place, 
and eldest danghter and co-heiress of the late 
Sir John Turner, Bart. of Warham, In the same 
County. 

28. At Bexley, in Kent, in his 100th year, Wm, 
Henshaw, Esq. 

29. At Court-lodge, East Farleigh, Kent, aged 69, 
Lucy, the wife Of Geo. Domin cus, Esq. 

30. After a week’s illness, at Balls-park, Herts, 
the seat of her father, Anne, youngest daughter 
of Lord John Townsend. : 

31. At High Elms, near Farnborough, Kent, the 
residence of her uncle, Sir John Wm. Lubbock, 
Bart. in her 20th year, Anna Lubbock, eldest 
cpaawine of Hugh Wm. Brown, Esq. St. James’- 

ace. 

un" Stories wife of John Beardmore, Esq. of Bolton- 
street, Piccadilly, and eldest daughter of Jolin 
Park, Esq. of Dean-street, Soho. 

Aug. 1. At Wimborn Minster, Dorsetshire, the 
Rey. James Mayo, Vicar of Avebury, aged 68, 

2. At Mundesley, Norfolk, the Rev. Philip God- 
frey, BD. Rector of Ayot St. Lawrence, Hertford- 
shire, and of Blackland, Wilts. a 

— At the Gray’s-inn Coffee-house, John Ellison, 
Esq. in consequence of falling trom a window 
on the third floor, by which he was so dreadfully 
wounded that he expired almost instantly. 

8. At Oxford, in his 58th year, after a lingering 
illness, Sir Christopher Pegge, Kot. MD. of 
Christ-church, FRS. FLS. Regius Professor of 
Medicine in that University, Master of Ewelme- 
hospital, formerly Fellow of Orie) ¢ ollege, and 
till within the last few years, an eminent phy. 
sician in Oxford. BA. Feb. 23, 1786; MA. June 
10, 1789; BM. July 18, 1789; MD. April 27, 
1792. Sir Christopher is succeeded in the Re- 
gius Professorship, with the Mastership of Ew- 
elme annexed, by John Kidd, MD. late student 
of Christ-church, Aldrichian Professor of Che- 
wistry, and Lee’s lecturer in Anatomy. 

— Aged 75, Mr. W. Chamberiaine, Surgeon of 
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Ae Deaths—Ecclesiastical Preferments. [Sept. 


Aylesbury-street, one of the institutors of, and 

till lately the Secretary to, the Society for the re- 

lief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men. 

This benevolent individual was an Irishman by 

birth, and first cousin to the late Rt. Hon, R. B. 

Sheridan, to whom he was also allied both as a 

scholar and a wit. 

At her house, in Albemarle-street, the Hon. 

Mrs. Lane Fox, relict of the late James Lane 

Fox, Esq. of Bramham-park, Yorkshire. Mrs. 

Fox wae Masia Pitt, second daughter of the late, 

and sister to the present Lord Rivers, and to Lady 

Ligonier. 

5. At Teddington, Captain Toussaint, late of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, 

— At Gosport, W. Page, Esq. Father-in-law to Sir 
Johan Dugdale Astley. 

— The Rev, Rich, Litehales, Rector of Lopham, 
Norfolk. 

7. Athis residence in Mark-lane, aged 74, John 
Inglis, Esq. of the firm of Inglis, Ellice, and Co. 
and one of the Directors of the East-India Com- 
many, who destroyed himself with a pistol, hav- 
ing some time past evidently betrayed symptoms 
of mental derangement. 

— In Welbeck-street, Lady Blair, wife of Sir Rob. 
Blair, KCB. 

12. Ann, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Prevost, of Tis- 
bury, Wilts. 

— At his seat, North Cray-place, Kent, the Hon. 
Robert Stewart, MARQUIS OF LONDON. 
DERRY, Vicount Castlereagh, Secretary of State 
for the Foreigu Department, &c. &c. His Lord- 
ship destroyed himself with a small pen-knife, 
with which he pierced the jugular yein on the 
left side of the throat, in such a manner as to 
produce instantaneous death. From particulars 
that have transpired since the inquest sat over 
the body, it appears that for some days previous 
he had laboured under the greatest mental agi- 
tation, insomuch that it had been thought ne- 
cessary to remove every instrument with which 
he might make an attempt upon his life. This 
lamentable act caused a most extraordinary sen- 
sation, as may well be conceived, owing to the 
important offices which his Lordship held in the 
State. As to his political character and abili- 
ties, they will be very variously estimated ac- 
cording to the prejudices of party; but of his 
private worth and his amiable conduct, in every 
circumstance of domestic life, there is but one 
opinion entertained by those who have contem- 
plated him there, cither as their superior or 
their equal. His Lordship was born June 18, 
170, and was the eldest son of the late Marquis, 
an! his first wife, Lady Sarah Frances Conway, 
sister to the late Marquis of Hertford. After the 
usual course of study at Cambridge, he travelled 
on the Continent, and then entered public life 
as member for the county of Down. He was 
appointed Keeper of the Signet, or Privy Sea! of 
Ireland, July 25,1797; one of the Lords of the 
Treasury of Ireland, Oct. 14, of the same year. 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Apr. 
1708: Sworn of the Privy Council, Dec. 19, 1798, 
Having become a member of the Imperial Par- 
liament he was made President of the Board of 
Control, July 6, 1802, by Mr. Pitt, and likewise 
promoted to the hich office of Minister of War, 
in 1805. On the death of Mr. Pitt he relinquish- 
ed this post, but resumed it again in 1807, and 
held it tillthe Walcheren expedition and his 
duel with Mr. Canning drove him once more 
from office. On the death of Mr. Perceval in 


181}, he obtained that influence which distin. 
= to its very close the latter period of his 
yrilliant career. As the spring of the Opposi- 
tion against Napoleon, and as the Negociator o¢ 
European affairs, in 1815, his Lordship acted one 
of the most important parts in the history of the 
present age. In 179, he married Amelia Ho. 
art, youngest daughter and Co-heiress of the 
late Earl of Buckingham. Having no issue 
his estates and titles devolve upon his brother, 
Lord Stewart. His remains were interred jn 
Westminster-abbey, close to the grave of Pitt, on 
the morning of the 20th, and his funeral was 
attended by all the Cabinet Ministers in town. 

14. At his house in Hertford-street, the Rev. Thos, 
Combe, DD. Prebendary of Canterbury. 

— At his house near Croydon, aged 84, James 
Dickson, Esq. of Covent Garden, FLS, and Vice- 
President of the Herticultural Society of Lon- 
don, whose attainments in botanical science 
— well known to all conversant with that 
study. 

15. At his seat, Fern Hill, Berks, after a long il!- 
ness, SirT. J, Metcalfe, Bart. in his 39th year. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Newpass, county of Westmeath, Isabella, eldest 
surviving daughter of the late George B. Whit- 
by, Esq. 

At Dublin, in his66th year, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
who fell from his horse, while riding in the 
Pheenix-park, with Colonel Thornton. I[t is sup- 

osed that he expired in an apop!ectic fit, for on 
being taken up and carried to the Royal Hospi- 
tal, he was quite dead. Sir S. succeeded Gene- 
ral Sir David Baird as head of the staff in [re- 
land, the office of Commander-in-chief held hy 
Sir David having been abolished. He was 
Kuight Grand Cross of the Bath and Colonel 
78th regt. foot: was created Knight of the Bath, 
May 4, 1803; and was second in command under 
General Whitelock, at Buenos Ayres. 

ABROAD. 

Suddenly, at Weisbaden near Frankfort, aged 57, 
Mr. Natale Corri, Professor of music. 

At Berlin, Anne, the second daughter of the Right 
Hon. Sir G. H. Rose. 

Lost oft Via Reggia on the coast of Italy, between 
Leghorn and the Gulph of Spezia, in company 
with his friend Capt. Williams, of the Fusileers, 
Percy Byshe Shelley, the author of Prometheus 
Unbound, The Cenci, Queen Mab, &c. The 
boat in which they were, is supposed to have 
suddenly foundered. 

On board his Majesty’s ship Active, Lieut. W. 
Andrew, St. John, RN. second son of the Rev. 
J.F.S. F. St. John, Prebendary of Worcester. 

At Pernambuco, Charles Bowen, Esq. of Chandos- 
street, Cavendish-square. 

Off the South-eastern Coast of Newfoundland, 
Charles Adolphus Baker, Esq. Commander of 
his Majesty’s sloop Drake, which was lost upou 
a dangerous point on that coast, with ane-third 
of thecrew. It wasin attempting to rescue the 
latter from destruction, and in persisting to si- 
perintend their preservation on a rock which 
they had gained, that this gallant and humane 
othcer lost his life. He was the second surviv- 
ing son of Wm. Baker, Esq. of Bayfordbury, 
in the county of Hertford. 

On her passage from Jamaica to England, the lady 
of Capt.Sir W.S. Wiseman, Bart. of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Tamar, Her Ladyship was the third 
daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, MP. 














ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. B. Bandinel, WA. Bodleian Librarian 
and late Fellow of New Colleve, Oxford, collated 
by the Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, to the rectory of Houghton-le-Skerne, near 
Darlington, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. Le 
Mesurier.—The Rev. Wm. Riland, Bedford, AM. 
of University College, to the rectory of Sutton 
Coldfield, Warwickshire, on the presentation of 
W. Bedford, Esq. of Eluvhurst near Bath, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. J. Riland.—The Kev. George 
Tucker, SCL. to the rectory of Musbury, Devon.— 
The Rev. W.C. Hill, to the rectory of Teentishoe, 
Hevou.— The Rey. Christopher Jeaffreson, ap- 





potetet cus of the Chaplains of the Marquis ©! 
ertford. 
OXFORD.—John Kidd, MD. late Student ot 
Christ Church, Aldrichian Professor of Chemistry, 
and Lee’s Lecturer in Anatomy, to the Regis 
Professorship of Medicine, vacant by the death of 
the late Sir Christopher Pegge.—The Degree + 
Doctor in Civil Law has been bestowed in fu 

Convocation on H. R. H. Prince of Denmark, who 
lately honoured the University with a visit.—’. 
Willis, MA, admitted Fellow of Magdalen ¢ ollese. 
for the county of Wilts; and Mr. R. Darafon 
Demy of the same society for the county of Berhs- 
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Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Academy, Gosport. 


The units under “* Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appeared. 





















































































































































eld CLOUDS. | : 
2/8 HYGROME- | | 3 
=\|2] BAROMETER. || THERMO. | TER, .| si lig le 
als METER, | Big = 3S 2 
) oe |. ].. 7. |] winps. |} [3/2] |./8) IE 2 
=|° | a2 12 JE /E] 2/213! 8/e 8] 
o;®2 . . . < Qa Qa wlole|Zlola eiltsc] S 
a | % . eis | SISiZSlsis ses] = 
zj =| Max.) Min.| Med.) S/S) S| SUS iS E}5|£/£/5/3 8 | 25 s 
12 | 4} 2 |=] NEISIFIE I izle | 3 
T | (S024 |a0-D2 [37-290 /|73 162/625 HW as) 33] 4d) NW lt ti li) linckeneaiiee | 
2} }30914}29-98/30-060||77 152/645 } 48 | 43 | 62 sw ofalalabe|alaheleee te 
3} |3014| 30°10 | 30°120||74 | 57 165°5 47 | 37 | 61 ||] NWtosw |} a} aj alee} ate fe sph: 
4| 0) 30°12 | 30°04 30-080 |'82 | 60/71 5 | 42 | 53 || SEto NW {/ Of Dt Dfe- fee Dp a} eee. | ano 
5| 7 | 2089 | 29°83] 29-860 ||70 |58,\64 |] 57 | 67 | 77 NW flee} 0} Dfee tee] DL dee | 76y 
| | 80°07 | 29°97 | 30-020 |/65 | 55 60 67 | 65) 77 || NEtoN |) 1) 1) U/ L-+|eef Tf) 15) aso 
7} | 80°24 | 80°22 | 30-230 ||74 | 42 63 54 | 48) 53 || Ntow jf Ud} dee] ay dpe liees lees 
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12) ~ | 29°76 | 29°50 | 20-6301172 153 '62°5 |] 57 | 53 | 63 || SWto NWI! 1] tl alee} a} al al) -sol-a75 
8 206 | 30°02 | 30°040 1176 155 65°65 1] 53 | 50) 641) NWtoW fi) it il deep ad | *Qh]-0e. 
14} [30-13 | 30°07 | 30°100||75 [54/645 |] 50 | 48 | 64 SE aie iaeie xs 
15| {3006 | 29°94 | 30°000//74 1611675 1] 51 {45 { 6 |] EtoSE |{ 1] a/ aj--{ a).d ati... 
16] | 2088 | 29°88 | 29-880 1179 | 60/695 |] 53 | 35 | 50 |] NEto Wf] 1} J! dee} a) a} Tl! oat ao 
17} | 29°85 | 20°84 | 20-845 [177 | 58/675 |] 60 | 47 | 64 || NWtoSW | 1}e-] de] 1] 1 Hl... 
1s | @ | 29°86 | 29-70 | 29-7801/77 |61/69_ {] 51 | 48] 53 || SEtoN |] fa] a}--] af af a} --s leno 
19} ~ | 29°62 | 29-60 | 29°610|/75 | 60|67°5 |! 54 | 50 | 60 |[ StoSE |} a) 1) a}--! a] a} 1]! -55/-015 
20} | 2970 | 29°60 | 29°650/175 | 60/675 || 61 | 47 | 57 || SWtoSE |] 3) 1) W--| 1] 1} A) + | 50 
2} | 2-74 | 29°70 | 297201176 |61 j68°5 |] 56 | 50 | 6411 StoW ff 1) 1) b.-| a) ay 070 
22} | 20°94 | 20°80 | 29°870|/76 [61/685 || 60 | 48 | 63 WwW 2 A SO ee 
23) | 29°90 | 29°78 | 29°840}175 162/685 || 57 | 66 | 84 SW vefecfeeleclee? HTH! 9551-190 
24} — | 29°77 | 29°70 | 29°7351174 |60/67 |} 63 | 52 | 66 SW 1} A] Deed a Afee|jeeeefeoee 
25) D | 29°87 | 29°81 | 29°840 1/176 157/665 |] 53 | 50 | 63 |} — SW ee ed ee ee 
26] ~ | 20°90 | 29°88 | 29°890 1174 | 54/64 57 | 48 | 60 |} WtoSW |} 1)--/ 1.. 1 I}. 0}. +6 
27] | 29-91 |29°81 | 29°8601175 161/68 |] 50 | 46) 70 || StoSE {jf 1) 1] 1-/ a} tf a]! -2s/-380 
28] | 29°64 | 29°63 | 29°63 ||73 | 59 66 65 | 67 | 80 SW V} 1} Dje+ |} 0] d}| 12} 550 
20) | 29°69 | 29°62 | 29°655 1174 155645 || 67 | 5% | 69 Ww VW] D-*|--} 1} 0} Wf) 20] 200 
| [29°75 | 29-69 | 29°7201172 | 506) 56 | 38) 49 NW MH dee) af a] }) 80) “045 
31] | 2984/2981 | 29°825//69 149.59 |] 55 | 46 | 54 |] SWto NW) 1} 1) 1)--{ 1) a} A]) “10040 
30°33 | 29°50 | 29-906 |]82_ | 49 65°95 || 55-6 |49°1 63-0! llosio7ias\ i lesjes|isl 6-55 {4-277 




















The observations in each line of this Table, under Barometer, Thermometer, Wind, and Kain, are 
for a period of 24 hours, beginning at 8 AM. 
RESULTS. 


{ Maximum-----+ 30°33 July 8th, Wind NW. 
BAROMETER ) Minimam.----+ 29°50 Do. 12th, Do. SW. 














Range of the Mercury ----- see O83 
Mean barometrical pressure for the Month -----+++-+++++++++ eevee Tererrer errr Cees coccce 29-016 
for the lunar period, cating the 18th instant------+--++-++ settee 30°075 
for 14 days, with the Moon in North declination -----+--- te eee 30-014 
for 15 days, with the Moon in South declination ------- teeeee e++ 80°189 
Spaces described by the rising and falling of the Mercury «+++++++++++eeeee ee eeee se -aeeeee 470 
Greatest variation in 24 hours -+-e--eccecc cece reece ceeeseeeeeeersessereessene ececdcoccccce OF 
Namber of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atmosphere. -.+.+-+++.+++ 13° 
on , § Maximum--.-.--- SOR cOes ccomnsoesese 82° July 4th, Wind SE. 
THERMOMETER . Minimum ------- TITTTITITT TTT TT 49 Do. 3lst, Do. NW. 
Range ++-scecsseceescenes oe ccccccenes Cor ecccccsccceccces 33 
Mean temperature of the Air -++++++++++++ Seacdnameesanwe 65°95 
for 31 days with the Sun in Cancer---- 66°48 
Greatest variation in 24 hours:+-+--sseseeeececeeeceseeees 25°00) 
Mcan temperature of spring water at 8 AM,-+++-+++++++++ 54°86 
DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 
Greatest humidity ofthe Air ------- Cee e tee eweeeeeeenanes 84” in the evenings of the lth and 23rd. 
Cireatest dryness Of Ditto ---+++++e+eeereees ee ereteneeee 33 in the afternoon of the Ist. 
Range of the Index -.--.-.+.+. b600b 5660 sb sone ccbessece - dl 
Mean at 2 o’clock PM. ---++e+eee- oe a a eer + 491 
entete GRU We SU Eo dudech vetbckae wes ébccccoccdeee ve 556 
mm—ne At 8 D0, +2 PAM, ccccccccccccdeddsdescedccocccccecs 63°0 


——- of 3 observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o’clock «+++ 55°9 
Evaporation for the month <««+-ecscecccececeeececseecees GHD 
Rain, with the gange near the ground-------- se eeeeeeesee 4°277 
Ditto with ditto 23 feet high ececdeccococcccosccccscccess GEOG 
Prevailing Winds, SW. 
A SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER. : 
A clear sky, 3; fair, with various modifications of clouds, 15; an overcast sky without rain, 
6; rain, 7—Tota!, 3) days. 
CLOUDS. 
Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Stratus, Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Nimbus. 
27 28 I 24 25 18 


A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
| Ne 1 e | sel] s [sw] w [| Nw [Days 
fafa] s]2 }mo]s | 7] 3 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR JULY, 1822. 


Naval Academy, Gosport, 


GENERAL REPORT. 


Tuts month has been alternately dry 
and wet, accompanied with strong gales of 
wind, lightning and thunder ; and what is 
sore remarkable, the maximum and me- 
dium temperatures of the air fall short of 
those of last month, the latter by ths of 
a degree; the heat at the earth’s surface 
having been diminished by the heavy rains, 
which amount to between 4 and 5 inches 
in depth. But after so dry a winter and 
spring, these copious falls of rain have evi- 
dently changed the face of the country, 
and have been of the utmost benefit to the 
growing corn, to the grass lands, and to 
vegetation in general. Although the mean 
temperature of the air has been retrograde 
this month, in comparison of last, yet it is 
nearly 5° higher than in July, 1821. The 
barometer began to sink rapidly on the 
llth instant, and has continued much be- 
low its mean height since the Léth.. The 
evaporation too, is less this month than last 
by 2 'th inches. 

The lightning in the night of the 18th, 
was almost as strong as that in the night of 
the 4th, when the Albion’s masts and the 
Sheer-hulk were damaged in Portsmouth 


Harbour. It was brought on by nearly 
opposite winds of different temperatures, in 
the evening (18th), when they began to 
discharge their electrical contents during 
twilight; and at 9 o'clock the forked light- 
ning was succeeded by four or five claps of 
thunder, with awful and irregular detona- 
tions, which seemed to travel a great dist. 
ance before the vibrations of the atmo. 
sphere ceased, accompanied by a smart 
shower of rain. The variegated lightning 
from the passing clouds to the NW. was 
discharged in quick succession throughout 
the night, sometimes in the shape of long 
trains of small balls of fire, but mostly in 
extensive sheets, with a light not far short 
of daylight. 

The atmospheric and meteoric phano- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month, are 1 anthelion in the 
afternoon of the 12th, 2 parhelia at 7 AM. 
of the 4th, 9 solar halos, 1 rainbow, 4 
meteors, vivid lightning in the nights of 
the 4th and 18th, thunder on five different 
days, and 11 gales of wind, or days on 
which they have prevailed, namely, | from 
SE., 9 from SW., and | from the W. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


July 1. Fair, with a brisk drying wind. 

2. AM. over with Cumulostratus, and a solar 
halo: PM, fine, with the lighter modifications of 
clouds, which formed a mackerel-back sky. 

8. Fair, with a fresh wind from SW. Aes solar 
halo in passing beds of Ctrrostratus in the atter- 
noon: a whitish moonlight, and diverging Cirri, 
which stretched in narrow bands nearly across the 
oe hemisphere in the direction of East and 

Vest. 

4. At a quarter before 7 AM. 2 parhelia appeared, 
each being 23° 11’ from the Sun’s centre, and 
about a degree without the edge of a faint solar hae 
Jo, which was formed in au attennated Cirrostratus, 
the day fine, but cloudy at intervals: two currents 
of air after sunset, which united the low passing 
electrical clouds, and produced vivid lightning 
through the night, accompanied at midnight by 
several tremendous claps of thunderin the zenith, 
and torrents ofrain. Immediately before the rain 
came on, several balls of fire fell in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the forked lightning damaged the 
main-mast and main-top-mast of his Majesty’s 
~~ Albion, and slightly injured the Sheer-hulk 
in Portsmouth harbour; it also partly unroofed a 
house at Forton near this place. 

5. AM. overcast with Cirrostratus of an electri- 
cal appearance, and distant thunder to the east- 
ward: at mid-day steady but heavy rain came on 
trom SW. and produced {ths of an inch in depth 
in less than two hours: PM. cloudy and twowinds, 
the upper current from NW. 

6. Calm and a steady rain, with littie intermis- 
sion, and a rising barometer; a circumstance that 
seldom occurs while it rains, 

7. Afair day, with clouds and a brisk wind: a 
clear sky by night. 

8. Fair, with Cirri, Cirrocumuli, and Cumuli, 
and opposite winds, the upper one from NW.: an 
overcast sky by night. 

he As the preceding, and a gale from SW. b 
night. : 

10. A ea yen of the gale, and Cirrostratus 
sweeping the surrounding hills in its passage to 
the Nw followed by a little light rain: a sunny 
afternoon, and overeast by night. 

Il. AM. overeast with Cumnlostratus: PM, 
heavy rain, and a hard gale from SW. 

12. AM. showery, and a continuation of the 


gale: PM. fair with Cumulostrati, in one of which 
modifications of clouds an Anthelion appeared at 
5 PM.: an overcast sky and a strong breeze from 
NW. by night, with light showers. 

13. A fine day and night, with two winds, the 
upper one from NW. and Cumulostratus at inter- 
vals. 

14. AM. nascent Cumuli and the lighter modi- 
fications of clouds: PM. clear, and dew in the 


night. 

15. A fair day, with prevailing Cirrus, in which 
a faint solar halo appeared in the afternoon : cloue 
dy by night, and a little light rain. 

16. Sunshine, with Cumulostratus, and nearly op- 
posite winds, the upper one from NE. and a faint 
solar halo: overcast by night, and light rain to- 
wards morning. ; 

17. Afine sunny day; and a clear sky by night. 

18. AM. fair: in the afternoon the sky was 
overcast with attenuated Cirrostratus, in which a 
faint solar halo appeared, followed by a few drops 
of rain at intervals, and nearly opposite winds, 
the upper one from SE. and the lowerone from the 
northward : lightning, thander, and rain by night. 

19. Scattered portions of thunder clouds from 
the south, and a little light rain till 9 AM. after- 
wards a fair day, with a strong southerly breeze : 
a clear sky by night and 2small meteors. . 

20. Showery at intervals, and a gale from SW. 

21. Overcast, windy, and showers at intervals, 
exceptin the afternoon. 

22. A fine day, and astrong gale from the west: 
the nightas the preceding. : 

23. AM. overcast with Cumulostratus: PM. in- 
cessant rain, and a gale from SW. 

24. and 25. Sunshine, and acontinuation of the 
ale: alternately fine and cloudy by night, te 
ower strata of Clouds often passing over quickly, 

with only a few drops of rain. 

26. AM. overcast anda gentle breeze: PM. fine, 
with Cumuli, and Cirri, the former of a dark blue 

olour at sunset, and the latter of a deep red: 
oudy and windy by night. ae 

27. AM. fair, with lofty diverging Cirn: some- 
times crossing each other in a dark blue sky: ® 
solar halo, followed by heavy showers of rain !n 
the afternoon, and a strong gale from SE. : fying 
clouds through the night. a 

23. A stormy day and night, the gale from S\V. 
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-orwithstanding the almost incessant rala during 
bey ee™ wh the evaporation in that time 
amounts to upwards of one-cighth of an inch in 
depth. Hence it appears that even in wet weather, 
whilst the air near the earth’s surface is not com- 

letely saturated, a slow evaporation is going on; 
and that it is increased by awind that blows from 
the eastern side of the meridian, and decreased by 
a SW. wind, particularly if it cross the Atlautic 


Og. Wind and showers (one rainbow early) ex 


cept in the afternoon, wheo distant thnnder was 
heard to the northward, in which quarter the 
united modifications of clouds assumed a ve 
electrical appearance; and two winds crossed each 
other at right angles. 

30. A fine day, with a fresh breeze from NW. 
and distant thunder-clouds: a clearsky by night; 
and a shower towards morning. 

31. Showery and distant thunder-clouds: aclear 
sky by night. 








NEW PATENTS. 


D. Gardner, Edmund-place, Alders-. 
gate-street; for a stay, particularly ap- 
plicable to supporting the body under spinal 
weakness, and correcting deformity of shape. 
—June 13. 

J. Wass, Ashover, Derbyshire, mill- 
wright ; for an improvement, which pre- 
vents the ill effects to vegetation and animal 
life, that has hitherto been occasioned by 
noxious fumes and particles that arise from 
smelting or calcining lead ore, &c.—June 
15. 

M. I. Brunel, Chelsea, engineers for 
improvements on steam-engines.—June 26. 

T’. Gauntlett, Bath, surgeons’-instrument- 
maker ; for improvements on vapour-baths, 
by which the heat is better regulated, and 
the baths rendered more portable.—June 
26. 

W. Brunton, Birmingham, engineer ; 


for improvements upon fire-grates, and the 
means of introducing coal thereon. —June 
26. 

L. B. Rabant, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 
Gent. ; for an improved apparatus for the 
preparation of coffee or tea.a—June 26. 

T. Postans, Charles-street, St. James’s, 
Gent., and W. Jeakes, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, ironmonger ; for an improve- 
ment on cooking apparatus. —June 26. 

Gi. Smart, Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, civil 
engineer; for an improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of chains, which he denominates 
mathematical chains.—July 4. 

J.Smith, Sheffield, book-keeper; for an 
improvement of, or in, the steam-engine- 
boiler.—July 4. 

J. Bold, West-street, Long-lane, Ber- 
mondsey, printer; for improvements in 
printing.—July 4. 








COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 





Paris. Hamburg. |Amsterdam Vienna. |Nuremberg!Berlin. | Naples. |Leipsig. | Bremen 
ON 23 Aug. | 20 Aug. | 23 Aug. | 7 Aug. 


15 Aug. |17 Aug. 16 Aug.| 1Y Aug. 





6°20 618 


London .,.} 25°50 37°1 | 40°56 10°83 | f1.10°9 | 7-2 


ee 265, 57 | 119 |fr.11923 | 833 oh | 173 
Hamburg .| 1813 — 344 | 1454 1463 | 163 1474 | 1334 
Amsterdam) 574 | 1043 —_ 139} 1408 | 1453 140% | 127 
Vienna....| 2484 | 1473 | 35 — 40 | 104 ior | — 
Franckfort.| 44 | 148 354 | 994] 100 | 102; 100 | INNS 
Augsburg .| 2485 | 147 353 994 993 | 1033 1004 | 1114 
(renoa......| 473 823 89$ 613 -_ — 
Leipsig....) — | 148) { — 11Ng 


Leghorn...| 512 89 97} | 565 
Lisbon. ...| 548 39 43 _ 
Cadiz.......)15°50 | 94 | 101 — 
Naples. ...) 432 _ 814 Ee 
Bilbao..../15°50 | — | 101 — 
Madrid. ...) 15°55 | 94 | 102 -— 
Oporto....| 548 39 42h |) — 
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COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 














. ° ‘, : P sb " Riga. Antwerp Mavtrid. I isbon. 
ow Pranekfort|Breslaw. [Christiania /Pevesburs) ign. | sat ton | 8 Aue 
\London sooeee | = 1535 7-2 9 Sp. 96 10 913 | 408 36 By 
Paris......:..| 804 | — | ee ee) 
Hamburg... } 1474 | 1524 oll Of, | Oi | 34h | 904 ry 
Amsterdam -}| l4l 145 _ Di | 10 Ba 857 
' enoa * eeeeee — _ — = 2 <p 
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MARKETsS. 
——— 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE mMaRiTiME DISTRICTS, 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From July 26 to Aug, 23. 


Amsterdam, C. F........-- 12-7 

Ditto at sight ....00.+--6-- 12-4 
Rotterdam, 2 U.......---- 12-8 
Antwerp ... ecoccoces 12-4 ..12-5 
Hamburgh, 24 i See 37-8 ..37-9 
Altona, 24U......... soccede® « .37-10 
Paris, 3 days’ sight..... oo 25-40. . 25-55 
ea aco eccvesees 25-70. .25-85 
BROUTUOAUK oc cccccccccccs 25-70. . 25-85 


Frankfort on theMain \ .. 00156. 157 
i, Mis caeens 

Petersburg, ruble, 3 Us..... 94 

Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M.......10-16..10-20 


y, ll 10-16. . 10-20 
Madrid, effective... ...... 36 ..365 
Cadiz, effective. ....ceccee. 36 ..364 
OR cocscecces ee 
NN. 6udecceeeteoens 354. .36 
Seville..ccccccce peecceces 354. .36 
GERPRRER . oc coccccecccoves 305 
Leghorn ....2..00 ecccoee 47% 
GEETIOR cc cccccccrccccceses 434 
Venice, Ital. Liv.. nanan se 27-50 
BEES coeccecoce eeeeonse 45 
Naples sccccccoceces oo OOS 
Palermo, per 02. ......-- 117 
BAEDOE ceccccececsosesses 51}. .52 
Oporto .ecevescsceesecees 52 ..524 
Bee PEED 0 dsc céoesncece 46 ..47 
DEED enctscacesoncsesed 50 
eee Ot 
GO scvcvcccccceonesees of 

—_—- 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 


& s d. £. s. da. 
Portugal gold,incoind 0 0,..0 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars3 17 6 ..0 0 0 
New doubloons....3 15 9 ..313 6 
New dollars ...... 0 4 9§..0 4 9 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 114..0 0 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 





ya Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 27s. 63d. 


Br ¢ ad. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
n London 8 qd. the quartern loaf. 











P otatoes per Cwt. in Spitalficlas. 


ee £0 2 0to 0 4 0 
Middlings... 0 1 6to 0 2 O 
Cas ceceeds 0 1 6to 0 0 O 


Common red 0 0 Oto 0 O O 


, 


from the urns in the Weeks ending 








July. July. Ane Aug. Aug. 

20 | 27 10 iy 
Wheat'43 8,43 alan” sles tiles ‘s 
Rye- 18 4/23 5/18 0119 318 4 
Barley 19 518 418 218 1,19 0 
Oats 18 10:18 718 5/18 418 0 
Beans |26 4:25 224 824 824 6 
Peas '25 926 925 7.27 1:26 4 





Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from July 22, to Aug 24. 











|Eng lish | Irish | Foreign | Total 
Wheat 56,116 70 — (56,186 
Barley, 3,455| — — | 3,455 
Oats | 57,662) 6,805) — (64,467 
Rye 49; — _— 49 
Beans| 6,420; — — 6,420 
Pease 5,350) — 5450 
Malt | 8,840 Qrs.; Flour 41 41,375 Sacks. 





Foreign Flour—none. 





Price of Hops per cwt. re the Borough. 
Kent, New bags .. .50s. to (Ws. 
Sussex, ditto ...... Abe. to G5s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Os. 


Yearling Bags ...... Os. to Os. 
Kent, New Pockets 56s. to 90s. 
Sussex, ditto...... 50s. to 70s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Os. 


Farnham, ditto..... Os. to Os. 
Yearling Pockets ... Os. to Os. 





Average Price per Load of 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 
Re G&e £208 & fa £. & 
Smithfield. 

3 Oto4 0..4 Oto4d 4,.1 2to2 0 
Whitechapel. 


3 10to4d 4..4 Oto4 15..1 10to2 0 
St. James's. 
2 10to4 0..3 15to4 8..1 7Ftol 19 


Meat by Carcase, per Stone of oe. at 
Newgate.— Beef ....2s. Od. to 2s. 84. 
M utton. 2s. Od. to ~ Gd. 
Veal....2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. 
Pork....2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Lamb...2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. 
Leadenhall._Beef....1s. 10d. to 3s. 0d. 
Mutton..2s. Od. to 2s. 6d. 
Veal ....3s. Od. fo 4s. 8d. 
Pork ....2s. 8d. to 3s. 10d. 
Lamb...3s. Od. to 3s. 8d. 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from July 26, 

to Aug. 26, both inclusive. __ 
Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

187,190 1,860 











Beasts. 
14,140 3,325 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from July 29 to Aug. 19. 


July 29. Aug. 
&d =*sd 8. d. 


5. Aug. 12. Aug. 19. 
> & tte kb aA && 


Newcastle. 35 0 to 40 6] 32 0 to 40 6| 35 6 to 42 6135 Oto 4l 5 


Sunderland 33 61041 6] 32 9to 41 9 33 0 to 42 6133 Gto4l 3 
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COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill 
(Aug. 17th, 1822.) 


NT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGI 
. T 

































































oa | c= °3 3s ~2!1ss sf iis 
oe <a os = aa ac ad E 
Oia Zn ia a= | so 6s sé 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 26th July to 24th Aug. 
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Prices of the 
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